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NOTE TO THIS EDITION. 

Tea present re-print of the ' Aids Co Reflection ' ia mamlj from 
Mr. H. N. Coleridge's, or tbe fourth edition. In some points, 
however, the earlier editions, which have been carefulljr consulted 
(hrooghont, have been followed. 

Dr. Miirah's Preliminary Esssj to the ' Aids to Reflection' is 
printed from his own second edidon, published with the ' Aids ' *t 
Burlington, U.S., in 1840. 

Coleridge's posthumous ' Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit' is 
from Mr. H. N. Coleridge's text, which was printed from the 
author's MS. 

The ' Esaaj on Faith ' and ' Notes on the Book of Common 
Prajer' are re-printed from Coleridge's 'Remaine,' as being, 
pomdblj, parts of the " supplementary volume " to the ' Aids to 
Reflection,' which the author contemplated (ni'tfe p2S7) but never 
published. The . ' Nightlj Praj'er' is also re-printed from 
Coleridge's ' Bemaina.' 
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[OSIQISAL TITLE-PAOE, less.J 
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FORMATION OF A MANLY CHARACTER, 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM OUR EIDER DIVINES, ESPE- 
CIALLY FROM ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 



By S. T. COLERIDGE. 



This makes, that whatsoever hen befUle, 
Tou in the region of yowself remiuii, 
NeigbbViag on HeaTen i and that no foreign land. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOtTBTH 
EDITION. 

[BY HBNKY NELSON COLBBIDGE.] 

THIS corrected Edition of the Aids to £efieoti<m is 
commended to Christian leaders, in the hope anci 
the trust that the power which the hoot has already exer- 
cised over hundreds, it may, by God's ftutherance, here- 
after exerdse over thooeandB. No age, smce Christianity 
had a name, has more point«dly needed the mental dis- 
cipline taught in this work than that in which we now 
live ; when, in the Author's own words, all the great ideas 
or reritiea of religion seem in danger of being condensed 
into idols, or evaporated into metaphors. Between the 
encroachments, on the one hand, of those who so magnify 
means that they practically impeach the supremacy of the 
ends which those means were meant to subserve ; and of 
those, on the other hand, who, engrossed in the contem- 
plation of the great Bedemptive Act, rashly disregard or 
depreciate the appointed ordinances of gra^e ;— hetrwe^i 
those who, confounding the sensuous Understanding, vary- 
ing in every individu!al, with the universal Beasou, the 
image of Ood, the same in all men, inculcate a so-called 
faith, having no demonstrated harmony with the attributes 
of Ood, or the essential laws of homanity, and being some- 
times inconsistent with both; and those again who re- 
quiring a logical proof of that which, though not contra- 
dicting, does in its veiy kind, transcend, our reason, 
virtutJly deny the existence of true faith altogether; — 
hetween these almost eqnal enemies of the truth, Coleridge, 
— in all his works, but pre-eminently in this — has kindled 
an inextinguishable beacon of warning and of gnidance. 
In so doing, he has taken his stand on the sure word of 
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Scriptvire, and is sapported by the authority of almost 
every one of oar great divines, before the prevalence of 
that eyetem of ph^osophy, (Locke's,) which no consistent 
reasoner can possibly reconcile with the undoubted mean- 
ing of the Articles and Formularies of the English 
Chnich: — 

In oaviaqiat imUt, eavaumqut juvatUibia armit. 

The Editor had intended to offer to the reader a few 
words by way of introduction to some of the leading points 
of philosophy contained in this Yolnme. But he has been 
delighted to find the work already done to his hand, in a 
manner superior to anything he could have hoped to 
accomplish himself, by an affectionate disciple of Ooleni^ 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The following Essay 
was written by the Bev. James Marsh, President of the 
University of Vermont, United States of America, and 
prefixed by bim to his Edition of the Aids to Beflection, 
published at Burlington in 1829. The Editor has printed 
this Essay entire ; ' — as well out of respect for its author, 
as believing that the few paragraphs in it having a more 
special reference to the state of opinion in America, will 
not be altogether without an interest of their own to the 
attentive observers of the progress of Truth in this or any 
other country. 

lincoln'B Idd, 23th April, 1839. 

' See pp. xxiii-bcxTi. Mr. H. N , Coleridge g&Te the finit editJon of 
Dr. Msj^h's EsSBj. The reader has in the preseQt volume the eesa/ 
u it appeared in ita aecond and reyised edition, 1840. — £i>. 
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THE AUTHOR'S ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

T7ELL0W-GHRISTIAN ! the wish to be admii«d aa a 
-^ fine writer held a veiy eabordinate place in mj 
thoughts and feelings in the composition of this Wnme. 
Xiet then its comparative merits and demerits, in respect 
of style and stimmlancy, possess a proportional veight, 
and no more, in determining yoar jndgment for or ag^nst 
its contents. Bead it through: then compare the state of 
jonr mind, with the state in which yonr mind was, when 
you first opened the book. Has it led yon to refiect P Has 
it snpplied or suggested fresh snbjects for reflection? 
Has it given yoa any new information P Has it removed 
any obstacle to a lively convictioii of your responsibility as 
a moral agent P Has it solved any difficulties, which had 
impeded yonr faith as a Christian P Lastly, has it in- 
creased yonr power of thinking connectedly ? Especially 
on the Scheme and pnrpose of the Redemption by Christ P 
If it have done none of these things, condemn it alond as 
worthless ; and strive to compensate for yonr own loss of 
time, by preventing others from wasting theirs. Bub if 
your conscience dictates an affirmative answer to all or any 
of tbe preceding qnestionB, declare this too aloud, and 
endeavour to extend my utility.' 



the place c 



w print u tbe end of the Author'* Pre&ce, p. vx . 
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Omrtit dMna atpie farnati* ervdUionii demeitta tria. None, FiUt, 
Poae; fworum prinoijpiHm ufwm iiau; cvjtu omiia Saiu; mi lumtn 
' * prabtt Deia. 



Naivram haminii hane Demt iptt aoluil, ut ijuorwn remm cnpidm tt 
appttau eaitt, reii^tonw et Kpieatia. Sed Rominet idfo /ailimiur, gitod 
aui rttigioatm tutcipiunt amima tamattia; out tapittdia teU itttdtnt 
ontiaM Ttligione ; mm alleram -tint atcen tite no* poait omnn. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

A N AntJior haa three pointe to settle : to what sort luB 
^^ work beloags, for what deBcriptioo of readers it ia 
intended, and the apecifio end, or object, which it it to 
answer. There is indeed a prelintinwy question re- 
specting the end which the writer himself has in vieWf 
whether the nnmber of pnrchasere, or the benefit of the 
readers. Bnt this may be safelj psissed by ; since where 
the book itself or the known principles of the writer do 
nob snpersede the question, there will seldom be sufficient 
strength of character for good or for evil, to afford 
moch chance of its being either distinctly pnt or fairly 
answered. 

I shall proceed therefore to state as brieSy as poesible 
the intentions of the present rolnme in reference to the 
three first- mentioned points, viz. What ? For Whom I and 
For wJiat P 

I. Whit P The answer is contained in the title-page.^ 
It belongs to the class of didaclio works. Coneeqoently, 
those who neither wish instmction for themselves, nor 
asBiBtance in instmcting others, have no interest in its 
contents. Su gas, «u Dimis : cum eaUha, et non tibi apvro. 

II. For whou P Q&neraUy, for as many in all olawies as 
wish for aid in disciplining their minds to habits of 
reflectiott — for all who, deairons of building np a manly 
character in the light of distinct conscionsness, are content 
to stsdy the principles of moral arohitectnre on the several 
gronnds of pmdence, morality, and religion. And lastly, 

' Coleridge's ori^nid title-p»fe, lix., that to the 1835 edition, is girtn 
It p. ix. That editioD boie the imprint of Taylor and Heuej, 93, 
Fleet Street, and 13, Waterloo Flace, Fall MalL— Ed. 
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for bU who feel an interest in the Position, T have nnder- 
taken to defend— this, namely, that the Christiak Faith 
(in tekieh I ittchule eeery article of bt^Uf and doctrine pro- 
feved by tbefirtt Beformera in, eowwnoit) ' is THB Pbweotion 
or Hdkak Intblliqenoe, — an interest snfficiently strong" to 
insnre a patient attention to the ar^omente brought in its 
support. 

Bnt if I am to mention any particular class or descrip- 
tion of readers, that were prominent in my thought daring 
the composition of the volume, my reply must be ; that it 
was etpeddUy designed for the studious Toung at the close 
of their edui3ation or on their first entrance into the daties 
of manhood and the rights of self-government. And of 
these, again, in thought and wish I destined the work (the 
latter sjid larger portion, at least) yet more particularly to 
Students intended for the Ministry ; first, as in dnty boand, 
to the members of our two Universities ; eecondly, (bat 
only in respect of this mental precedency second) to all 
alike of whatever name, who have dedicated their future 
lives to the cultivation of their race, as Pastors, Preachers, 
Uissionaries, or Instructors of Youth. 

III. Fob what P The worth of an author is estimated 
by the ends, the attainment of which he proposed to himself 
by the particular work; while the valne of the work 
depends on its fitness, as the Means. The objects of the 
present volnme are the following, arranged in the order of 
their comparative importance. 

1. To direct the reader's attention to the value of the 
Science of Words, their use and abuse (see Note, p. fi) and 
the incalculable advant^es attached to the habit of using 
them appropriately, and with a distinct knowledge of their 
loimary, derivative, and metaphorical senses. And in 
furtherance of this Object I have neglected no occasion of 

' This parenthesia waa in editions one to three, but wa« dropped out 
of the fourth.— Ed. 
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enforcing the maxiiii, that to expose a Bophism and to 
detect the eqaivocal or donble meaning of a word ia, in tbs 
great majority of caeee, one and the same thing. Home 
Tooke entiUed hie celebrated vork,'EirtawTt6tt^<t, Winged 
Words : or Langnage, not only the Vehicle of Thonght bat 
the WheeU. With juj conviotions uid views, for v«a I 
shonld sabBtitate Xo/oi, that is. Words select and ddermi- 
nate, and iormpocvra (iiorTcs, that is, Iwmg Words. The 
WheeU of the Intellect I admit' them to be ; bnt snch as 
Eaekiel beheld is the vifiont of God ae he sate among the 
oaptives by the riyer of Chebar. Whithertoeoer the Spirit 
n iD<u to go, the wheels went, wad thither woi their Spirit to go : 
for ths Spt7-ii of the living oreaiure was in the wheela alio. 

2. To establiBh the dietinot ohoraoterB of Pmdenca, 
Morality, and Beligion : and to impress the oonriction, 
that thoagh the second requires the first, and the third 
contains and supposes both the former ; jet still Moral 
(JoodneBS is other and more than Fradeuce, or the Prin- 
ciple of Expediency; and Beligion more and higher 
than Morality. For this distinction the better schools 
even of Pagan Philosophy contended. {Seepp. 20, 21.) 

3. To snbstentiate and set forth at large the momentous 
distinction between Beason and Understanding. Whatever 
is achievable by the TJnderatandi ng for tlie pnrposes of 
worldly interest, private or public, haa in the present ttge 
been pnrsned with an activity and a snocess beyond all 
former experience, and to an extent which equally demands 
my admiration and excites my wonder. Bat likewise it 
is, and long has been, my conviction, that in no age since 
the first dawning of Science and Philosophy in this island 
have the truths, interests, and studies that especially 
belongf to the Beason, contemplative or practical, snnk into 
snch utter neglect, not to say contentpt, as dnring the last 
centory. It is therefore one main object of this volume 
to establish the position, that whoever transfers to the 
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nnderatanding the primacy dne to the Reason, loses tbf> 
one and epoib the otlier. 

i. To exhibit a fall and consistent Solieme of the Chris- 
tian Dispensation, and more largely of all the pe/^liar 
doctrines of the Christian Faith ; and to answer all the 
ot^ections to the same, which do not originate in a corrnpt 
Will rather than an erring Judgment ; and to do this in 
a manner intelligible for all who, possessing the ordinary 
advantages of edncation, do in good earnest desire to form 
their religions creed in the light of their own convictions, 
and to have a reason for the faith which they profess. 
There are indeed Mysteries, in evidence of which no reasons 
can be bronght. Bat it has been my endeavonr to show, 
that the tme solution of this problem is, that these Mysteries 
are Beason, Reason in its highest form of Self-affirmation- 

8nch are the special Objects of these " Aids to Reflec- 
tion." Concerning the general character of the work, let. 
me be permitted to add the few following sentences. St. 
Angnstine, in one of his Sermons, discoarsing on a high 
point of theology, ieOs his auditors — Sic aceipite, it# 
meretmiini vntelligere. Fidei enim debet frrecedere intel- 
Zectum, ut »it intelleotus fidei pramium.. Now without a 
certain portion of gmtoitoiis and (aa it were) arpan'mew- 
tative faith in the writer, a reader will scarcely give that 
degree of continued attention, withont which no didacHa 
work worth reading can be read to any wise or profitable 
purpose. In thie sense, therefore, and to this extent, every 
author, who is competent to the office he has undertaken, 
may without arrogance repeat St. Angustine's words in 
his own right, and advance a similar claim on similar 
gFOOods. But I venture no farther than to imitate the 
sentiment at a humble distance, by avowing laj belief that 
he who seeks iTutrtiction in the following pages, will not 
fail to And entertainment likewise ; but that whoever seeks 
entertainment only will find neither. 
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Bbadeh ! — Tou have been bred in a land abonnding with 
men, able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold, this 
man in one, this in anotlier, few in many, none in all. But 
there is one eo^, of wbich every s^xi ahonld be master, the 
art of REFLECTION. If yon are not a thinkmg man, to what 
pnrpose are you a man at all P In like manner, ther« is one 
knowledge, which it ia every man's intereet and duty to 
ocqnire, namely, SBLP-khowlbsqe : or to what end wae man 
alone, of all animale, endued by the Creator with the faculty 
of edf-donsoknuneM T Truly eaid the Pagan moralist, a cado 
descendil, Tyudt viavrov. 

Bnt you are likewise bom in a chbistiak land: and 
JEterelation has provided for yon new subjects for reflection, 
and new treasures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by 
him who remains self-ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key 
to this casket ; and by reflection alone can it be obttuned. 
Reflect on yonr own thoughts, actions, circumstances, and 
— which will be of especial aid to yoa in forming a habit of 
reflection, — accustom yourself to reflect on the words yoa 
nse, hear, or read, their birth, derivation and history. For 
if words are not things, they are imNG powbrs, by which 
the things of most importance to mankind are actuated, 
combined, and humanized. FinaUy, by reflection you may 
dra'w from the fleeting facts of your worldly trade, art, or 
profession, a science permanent as your immortal soul ; 
and make even these subsidiary and preparative to the 
reception of spiritual truth, " doing as the dyers do, who 
having first dipt their silks in colours of less value, then 
give them the last tincture of crimson in grain." 

[AnvmiiBEMiNT.'— In the bodies of several species of animftU 
there are found certain parts of which neither the of&oe, tha 
fnnotioiiB, nor tha telations could be ascertained by the Com- 

1 Coleridge'a adTrntuemeiit lo the first editioo, 1B35. It liM been 
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pmtiTa AnatomiBt till he had beoome Mqntdnted with th» 
■tato of tiie kninuJ before birth. Sometbiug eaffioiently like 
tUs (for the porpoBe of an iUoBtratioD at Uast] applies to the 
work here ofiered to ibe pnblio. In the introdnotorj portion 
there occur leveral pueagea, which the reader will be puziled to 
deoipher, without some information reapectins the original 
deaigD of the volmne, uid the ohanges it has undergone during 
ita immature and embryonic state. On thia aoconnt only, I 
think myself bound to m&ke it known, that the work waa 
begun ae a mere selection from the Writingfl of Archbishop 
IfUghton, nnder the umal title of " The Beauties of Arohbiehop 
Leighton," with a few notes and a biognphical preface by the 
S^eotor. Eenoe the term Editor, subsmibed to uie notes, and 
prefixed, tJone or conjointly to the Aphonsms, according as the 
passage was written entirely by myself, or only modified and 
lavowedh/) interpolated.' I eontinued the use of the word on 
the plea of uniformity ; though, like most other deviations from 
propriety of language, it woold, probably, have been a wiser 
choice to have omitted or exchanged it. ^evarionsBefiectJonB, 
however, that pressed on me while I was coasidering the motives 
for eeleoting tlus or that passage ; the desire for enforcing, and 
as it were entegrating, the truths contained in the original 
author, by adding those which the words suggested or recalled 
to my own mind ; the conversations with men of eminence in 
the literary and religions oiroleB, oecaaionedbytheobjeots which 
I had in view ; uid, lastly, the increasing disproportion of the 
Commentary to the Teit, and the too marked dinerenee in the 
frame, oharaoter, and colours of the two styles ; soon induced 
me to recognise and adopt a revolution in my plan and object, 
which had in fact actually taken place without my intention, 
and almost unawares. It woold indeed be more correct to say, 
that the present volume owed its accidental origin to the inten- 
tion of oomplling one of a different description than to ^eak of 
it as the same work. It is not a change in the ohild, bat a 
changeling* 

Still, however, the selections from Leighton, which will be 
found in the Prudential and Uoral sections of this work, and 
which I could retain consistently with its present form and 
matter, will both from the intrinsio excellence and from the 
characteristic beanty of the psss^es, snffice to answer two 
prominent purposes of the original plan,that of placing in a clear 

' In tbe first editioo tlie Aphorisms were auperacribed "Leighton," 
&c., when wlecled, and "Editor" when by Coleridge himseir. Some 
liter editions excluded these uaefnl heading*. We rerert to the aatbor's 
first plan, substituting the name Coleridge for " Bditor." — Ed. 
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.npli whioli perrftdes iH Zioighton'B writing! -his 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 

BT THE REV. JAMES MABSH.» 

'\^7'HETHER the preeent state of religions feeling, uid 
* * the prevailing topics of theological inquiry among ns, 
are partionlarly f aronrable to the success of the Work here- 
with offered to the Public can be determined only by the re- 
snlt. Theqne8tion,howeyer,hasnot beenleftnnconsidered; 
and however that may be, it is not a woric, the Tslne of 
which depends eeeeutially npon its relation to the passing 
controversies of the day. Unless I distmst my ovra feelings 
and convictions altogether, I must suppose, thai for some, 
I hope for many, minds, it will have a deep and endnring 
interest. Of those classes, for whose nee it is more especially 
designated in the Author's Preface, I trust there are many 
also in this country, who will justly appreciate the objects 
at which it aims, and avail themselves of its instruction and 
assistance. I could vriah it might be received, by all who 
concern diemselveB in religious inquiries and instruction 
especially, in the spirit which seems to me to have animated 
its great and admiiable author ; and I hesitate not to say, 
that to all of erery class, who shall so receive it, and peruse 

> President of the Cnii'eTsity of Termont, Onited States, where thii 
Efmy -was firat published with Dr. Marsh's editioD of the < Aids,' ISSB. 
See Mr. H. N. Coleridge's Advertisement to the Fourth Edilion, tmU, 
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it with, the attention tuid thongbtfolneSB, whioh it demKnds 
and deserves, it will be f oond by experience to f nmiBh, what 
Ha title imports, " Aids TO Bbfliotion " on Babjeots, apcm 
wliioh erery maji is bonnd to reflect deeply and in earnest. 
What the speoifio objects of the Work are, and for whom 
it is imtteii, may be learned in a few words from the 
Fre&oe of the Author. From this, too, it will be seen to 
be profesaedly didactio. It is designed to aid those who 
wish for instraction, or assistance in the instraction. <i 
others. The plan and compodlioii of the Work will to 
most readers prob^ly appear somewhat anomalous; bnt 
reflection npon the nature of the objects aimed at, and some 
little experience of its results, may oonrince them that the 
method adopted is not without its advantages. It is im- 
portant to obserre, that it is designed, as its general 
oharaoteristio, to aid BinilCTiOtr, and for the most part 
upon subjects which can be learned and understood only 
by the exercise of reflection in the atrietMid proper sense of 
that term. It was not so much to teach a speculative 
system of doctrines built upon established premises, for 
which a different method would have been obviously pre- 
ferable, as to turn the mind continually back upon the 
premises themselves — upon the inherent grounds of truth 
and error in its own being. The only way in whioh it is 
possible for any one to leam the science of words, which is 
ime of the objects to be sought in Hm present Work, and the 
bue import of those words especially, which most concern 
ns as rational and accountable beings, is by reflecting npon 
and bringing forth into distinct consciousness, those mental 
acts which the words are intended to designate. We must 
discover and distinctly apprehend different meanings, before 
we can appropriate to each a several word, or understand 
the words so appropriated by others. Now it is not too 
much to say, that most men, and even a large proportion 
of educated men, do not reflect sufficiently npon their own 
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iawKrd being, upon the coiutitneiit Iftwa of their * own 
uaderBtandiiig, upon, the myBterions powers uid t^enoM 
of reason, and oonsoienoe, and will, to apprehend with 
mitoh diatinotneu the objeots to be named, or of oonrae to 
refer the names with correotnesa to their seTeral ol^ects. 
Henoe the neoeasitj of associating the Btady of worda witli 
the study of morals and religion; and that ia the most 
effectnal method of instruction, whioh enables the teacher 
most Bnooessfnlly to fix the attention npon a definite 
meaning, that is, in these stadies, npon » paiticnlar act, or 
process, or law of the mind — to call it into distinct oon- 
scionsnesB, and assign to it its proper name, so that tho 
name shall thenceforth have for the learner a distinct, 
definite, and intelligible sense. To impress npon the 
reader the importance of this, and to exemplify^ it in the 
particnlar snbjecte taken np in the Work, is a leading aim 
of the Anthor throaghont; and it is obviously the onlf 
possible way by which we can arrive at any satisfsctoiy and 
conoIosiTe results on subjects of philosophy, morals, and 
ittligion. The first principles, the ultimate grounds, d 
these, BO far as Uiey are possible objeots of knowledge for 
ns, must be songbt and found in the laws of our bei^, or 
they are not found at all. The knowledge of these, termi- 
nates in the knowledge of onrselvea, of our rational and 
personal being, of our proper and distdncttve humanity, and 
of that Divine Being, in whose inu^weore created. "We 
must retire inward," says St. Bernard, " if wo would ascend 
upward." It is bj self-inspection, by refleoting upon the 
myst^ons grounds of our own being, that we can alone 
iwrive at any rational knowledge of the central and absolute 
ground of all being. It ia by this only, that we oem discover 
that prinoiple of unity and consistency, which reason instinc- 
tively seeks after, whioh shall reduce toanharmoniouB system 
all oar views d truth and of being, and destitute of which all 
the knowledge tliat comes to us from without is fragmentuy, 
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«nd in its reUtioii to our highest intereste as national bemgs 
bat the patob-vork of vanity. 

Now, of neoemity, the only method, hj which anoAcr can 
aid tmr efforts in the work of refleddon, is hy first rofleol^p 
himself, and bo poiuting oat the process Eknd marking the 
result by words, that we can repeat it, and try the ooncte- 
skHis by our own consdonsnesB. If he hare reflected 
ari^t, if he have exclnded all causes of setf-decep4a<Hi, and 
directed his thongbte by those principles of tmth and 
reason, and by those laws of the nnderstanding, which 
belong in comnkon to all men, his conolasions mnst be tme 
for all. We have only to repeat the process, impartially to 
reflect oorselves, unbiassed by received opinions, and un- 
deceived by the idols of onr own nnderatandings, and we 
shall find the same tmths in the depths of onr own self- 
consoionsness. I am persuaded that snch, for the most 
pu% will be found to be the case with regard to the prin- 
ciples developed in the present Work, and that those who, 
with serions reflection and an imbiaseed love of truth, will 
refer them to the laws of thought in their own minds, to the 
requirements of their own reason, will find there a witness 
to their trnth. 

Viewing the Work in this manner, therefore, as an in- 
strootlTe and safe guide to the knowledge of what it con- 
cerns all men to know, I cannot bnt consider it in itself as 
a work of great and permanent VEdne to any Christdan com- 
munity. Whatever indeed tends to awaken and cherish the 
power, and to form the habit, of reflection upon iha great 
constituent principles of our own permanent being and 
proper humanity, and upon the abiding laws of truth and 
duty, as revealed in our reason and conscience, cannot but 
promote our highest interests as moral and rational beings. 
Even if the particular conclusions, to which the Author has 
arrived, should prove erroneons, the evil is comparatively of 
little importance, if he have at the same time communicated 
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to OUT minda sacb powers of ihon^il), aa mil enaUa ns to 
detect hifi errors, and attam by our own efforts to & more 
perfect knowledge of tiie troth. Xhat some of Ids views 
m^ not be erroneons, or that they are to be received on 
hia aatharity, the AniJior, I jH«siiine, would be the last to 
affirm ; and although in the natare of the case it wu im- 
possible for bim to aid reflection without antioipatii^, and 
in BOme meaBore inflaenoing, the resolte, yet the primary 
tendency and design of the Work is, not to eetablish tliis or 
Uiat system, bnt to cnltivate in every mind the power and 
the will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the tmth in the 
only dii«otion, in which it can ever be foond. The work is 
no further controversial, than every work most be, " that is 
writ with freedom and reason " upon snbjecte <£ the same 
kind ; and if it be foond at variance with existing opinions 
tutd modes of philosophizing, it is not necessarily to be con- 
sidered the fanlt of the writer. 

In republishing the Work in this conntry, I conld wish 
that it mi^t be received by all, for whose instractton it was 
designed, simply as a didactic work, on its own merits, and 
wifahoDt controversy. I mast not, howevw, be supposed 
ignorant of its bearing apon those qoestions, which have so 
often been, and still are, the prevailing topics of theolc^cal 
controversy among ns. It was indeed incombent on me, 
before iovitiog the attention of the religions commnnity to 
the Work, to consider its relation to existing opinions, ukd 
its probable infloence on the prt^^ress of tratb. This I have 
done with as severe thonght as I un capable of bestowing 
upon any subject, and UTost too with no want of deference 
and conscicntioaB regard to the feelings and opinions of 
others. I have not attempted to disguise from myself, nor 
do I wish to diagoise from the readers of the Work, the 
inconsistency of some of its leading principles with much 
tiiat is taoght and received in our theological circles. Shonld 
it gwn much of the poblic attention in any way, it will be« 
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come, ae it ought to do, on object of speoial and deep interest 
to all, who wonld contend for the troth, and labour to 
establieh it upon a penoanent basis. I rentnre to aasnre 
such, even those of them who are most capable of compre- 
hending the philosophical grounds of trath in onr speonla- 
tive syBtems of theology, that in ita relation to this Trhole 
subject they will find it to be a Work of great dspth aad 
power, and, whether right or wrong, eminently deserving 
their attention. It is not to be supposed that all who rea^ 
or even all who comprdiend it, will be convinced of the 
sonndnesH of its views, or be prepared to abandon those 
which they have long considered essential to the trath. 
To those, whose understandings 1^ long habit have become 
limited in their powers of apprehension, and as it were 
identified with oertun schemes of doctrine, certain modes 
of contemplating all that pertains to religions trath, it may 
appear novel, strange, and anintelligible, or even danger- 
ous in its tendency, and be to them an occasion of offence. 
But I have no fear that any earnest and single-hearted 
lover of the trath as it is in Jesus, who will free his mind 
from the idols of preconceived opinion, and give himself 
time and opportunity to nnderstand the Work by such 
reflection as the nature of the subject renders nnavoidable, 
will find in it any cause of offence, or any source of alarm. 
If the Work become the occasion of controversy at all, I 
should expect it from those, who, instead of reflecting 
deeply upon the first principles of truth in their own reason 
and conscience and in the word of God, are more accus- 
tomed to epecnlate — that is, from premises given or as- 
sumed, but considered unquestionable, as the constituted 
point of observation, to look abroad apon the whole field of 
their intellectual vision, and thence to decide upon the true 
form and dintensiona of all which meets their view. To 
such I woold say with deference, that Uie merits of this 
Work cannot be determined by the merely relative aspect 
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of its doctrineB, as seen from the high gronnd of any pre^ 
vailing metaphysical or theological Byetem. Those on the 
contrary who will seek to comprehend it .by refiectdon, to 
learn the tme meaning of the whole and of all its parts, by 
retiring into their own minds and finding there the tme 
point of observation for each, will not be in haste to qaes- 
tion the truth or the tendency of its principles. I make 
these remarks becaose I am anxious, as far as may be, to 
anticipate the canseleBs fears of all, who earnestly pray and 
labonr for the promotion of the tmth, and to preclude that 
nnprofitable controversy, which might arise from hasty or 
prejudiced views of a Work like this. At the same time I 
should be far from deprecating any discussion which might 
tend to unfold more fully the principles which it teaches, 
or to exhibit more distinctly its tme beanng upon tfab 
interestsof theological science and of spiritual religion. It 
is to promote this object, indeed, that I am induced in the 
remarks which follow to offer some of my own thoughts on 
these subjects, imperfect I am wbU aware, and such as, for 
that reason, as well as others, worldly prudence might 
require me to suppress. If, however, I may induce reflect- 
ing men, and those who are engaged in theolc^cal inquiries 
eopeoially, to indulge a suspicion that all truth, which it is 
important for them to know, is not contained in the systems 
of doctrine usually taught, and that this Work may be 
worthy of their serious and reflecting pemsal, my chief 
object will be accomplished. I shall of course not need to 
anticipate in detail the contents of the Work itself, but 
shall aim simply to point out what I consider its distin* 
guishing and essentia character and tendency, and then 
direct the attention of my readers to some of those general 
feelings and views on the subjects of religious truth, and 
of those particulars in the prevailing philosophy of the age, 
which seem to me to be exerting an injurious influence on 
the cauBO of theological science and of spiritnal religion, 
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and not only to {amiBh a fit oeoMton, bnl to create an 
imperiona demand, for a Work like that whicli is here 
ofiered to the pablic. 

In r^ard then to the distingiuahing oharacter and ten- 
denoy of tlie Work itself, it has already been stated to be 
didactic, and designed to aid reflection on the principles 
and gronnda of tmth in our aim being; bat in another 
point of view, uid with reference to my present object, it 
might rather be denominated a. philobophioUi BTiTiiuirr 

ADD VmOtOATtON OT THB DIBTmCTmLT BPIBITUUi AKD FEOULUB 

DOCTBiHHB OF THH CHBISTUII BTBTXH. In Order to nnderstand 
more clearly the import of this statement, and the relation 
of the Author's views to those exhibited in other eyatema, 
the reader is requested to examine in the first place, what 
be considers the pecviiar doctrine* of Chririianity, and what 
be means by the terms spirit and apiriiwjl. A s y noptical 
view of what he considers pecnliar to Ohristiamty as a 
revelation is given in Aphorism VII., on Spiritnal Beligion, 
and, if I mistake not, will be fonnd essentially to coinmde, 
though not perhaps in the language employed, with what 
among us are turned the Evangelical doctrines of religion. 
Those who are anxions to examine further into the ortbodo:^ 
of the Work in conneotion with this statement, may consult 
the articles on OBldiNAL sni and bidbkftion,' though I mnat 
forewarn them that it will require much study in connection 
witJi the other parte of the Work, before one unaccustomed 
to the Author's language, and unacquainted with his views, 
can fully appreciate the merit of what may be peculiar in 
bis mode of treating those subjects. With regard to the 
term gpirUMat, it may be sufScient to remark here, that ha 
regards it as having a specific impart, and maintains that 
in the sense of the New Testament, spiritual and naiwral 
are oontradistinguiahed, so tliat what is spiritual is difEereat 

1 Sea pp. 173, 308, 333, &c— Bo 
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m kind from that -whicli is natural, and is In fact luper- 
nataml. So, too, while morality is Bometlung more thin 
pmdenoe, religion, the spiritoal life, is something more 
than morality. 

In Tindicating the pecniiar doctrines of the ChristiBn 
Bjrstem so stated, and a faith in the reality of ^enoies aad 
modes of being eseeatiall;^ spiritual or anperaatoral, he 
aims to show their consistency with reason and witii the 
tme principles of philosophy, and that indeed, so fat from 
being irrational, ohribtian ?UTH la IHS prbfhotion or 
SUMAS KBiBOS. By reflection upon the subjective grounds 
of knowledge and faith in the human mind itself, and by 
an analysis of its faculties, he developes the distinguishing 
characteristics and necessary relations of the nataral and 
the spiritual in our modes of being and knowing, and the 
alt-important fact, that although the former does not com- 
prehend the latter, yet neither does it preclude its existence. 
He proves, that " the scheme of Christianity, • • • though 
not discoverable by human regtson, is yet in accordance 
with it ; that link follows link by necessary consequence ; 
tiiat Beligion passes ont of the ken of Bieason only where 
the eye of Beason has reached its own horieon — and that 
Faith is then but its continuation." * Instead of adopting, 
like the popular metaphysicians of the day, a system of 
philosophy at war with religion, Eind which tends inevitably 
to nndermine our belief in tie reality of any thing spiritnal 
in the only proper sense ol that word, and then coldly and 
ambigooasly referring ns for the support of our faith to the 
authority of Revelation, he boldly asserts the reality of 
something distinofciTely spiritnal in man, and the futility of 
all those modes of philosophizing, in which this is not 
recognized, or which are incompatible with it. He con* 
nders it the highest and most rational purpose of (my 

' Culeridge's 'Biogntphia LlMraria,* p. .')01,Bc)hn'a edition. — Kn, 
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■ystem of pluloaophy, at least of one profeasing to ho 
Ghriatian, to inTeetigate ihoao h^hep and peoaliar attri- 
bntw, which distrngnish as from the brates that pensh— 
which are the ima^ of God in ns, and conatttnte oor 
[m>per bnmwty. It is in his view the proper bnsicess and 
the dnty of the Christiui philosopher to remove all appear- 
ance of contradiotion between the several nmnifeatationB of 
the one Divine Word, to reconcile reason with revelation, and 
HaiB to jnatify the ways of G«d to man. The methods bj 
which he accomplish^ tbie, either in regard to the terms in 
which he ennnoiates the great doctrineB of the OoBpel, or 
the peculiar views of philosophy b; which he reconciles 
them with the anbjective groonds of faith in the anirerBal 
reason of man, need not be stated here. I will merely 
observe, that the key to his ^stem will be found in the 
distinctions, which he makes and iUoBtratea between nat»t» 
and free-will, and between the underriwnding and recKon. 
It may meet the prejudices of some to remark farther, that 
in philosophizing on the gronnds of our faith ha does not 
profess or aim to solve aJl mysteries, and to bring all tratb 
within the comprehensioii of the understanding. A traih 
may be mysterions, and the priiaary ground of all truth 
(uid reality must be so. Bat though we may believe what 
paueth all ■andertta/ndvng, we oarmol believe what is ahmrd, 
or contradictory to reason. 

Whether the Work be well executed, according to th» 
idea of it, as now given, or whether the Author have ac- 
complished his purpose, must be determined by those who 
are capable of judging, when they shall have examined and 
reflected upon the whole as it deserves. The inquiry which I 
have now to propose to my readers is, whether the idea itself 
be a lational one, and whether the purpose of the Author be 
one which a wise man and a Christian ought to um at, or 
which in the present state of our religions interests, and of 
our theological science, speoially needs to be accomplished. 
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ITo one, frlto haa haA oacaaion to obeerve tKe general 
feelings and TJews of oar religions commlmiiy for a few 
yeftTB past, can be ignorant, that h strong prejudice exista 
i^ainst tlie introdnotion of philoGophy, in amy form, in the 
discaesion of theol(^ica] sabjects. Tbe terms phUoaophy 
ftnd metapiysict, even reason and raiumal, seem, in the 
minds of those most devoted to the support of religiooa 
tnith, to have forfeited their original, and to have acquired 
a new import, especiaUy in their relation to matters d 
faith. By a philosophical view of religions tmth would 
generally be njiderstood a view, not only varying from the 
religion of the Bible in the form and manner of presenting 
it, bat at war with it ; and a rational religion is sopposed 
to be of conrse something diverse from revealed religion. 
A philosophical and rational system of religions tnith 
wonld by most readers among ns, if I mistaJce not, be 
Rupposed a ^tem deriving its doctrineB not from revela- 
tion, bat from tbe specalative reason of men, or at least 
relying on that only for their credibility. That thoBe 
terms have been nsed to designate snch systems, and that 
the prejudice against reason and philosophy so employed 
is not, therefore, without canse, I need not deny; nor 
would any friend of revealed tmth be less disposed to give 
cndenoe to sacb systems, than the Author of the Work 

Bat, on the other hand, a moment's reflection only can 
be necessary to convince any man, attentive to the use of 
langna^, that we do at the same time employ these terms 
in relation to tmth generally in a better and much higher 
sense. RaUonal, as contradistinguished from irrationai 
and ahtwd, certainly denotes a qnaKty, which every man 
would be disposed to clajm, not only for himself, but for 
his religious opinions. Now, the adjective rBoaondble hav- 
ing acquired a different use and aignification, the word 
tational ia the adjective corresponding in sense to the 
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BabstantiTe rea4on, and signifiee irhat is conformed to 
rtoBOn. In one eenae, then, all men 'wonld appeal to reason 
in behalf of their religions faith ; they wonld deny that it 
waa irrational or absurd. If -we do not in this sense adhere 
to reason, we forfeit oar prerogative as rational beings, and 
oor faith is no bettor than the bewildered dream of a man 
who has lost his reaeon. Nay, I maintain that when we 
use the term in this h^her sense, it is impossible for ns to 
believe on any authority what is directly contradictory to 
reason and seen to be so. No evidence from another sonrce, 
and no authority could convince ns, that a proposition in 
geometiy, for example, is false, which onr reason intuitively 
discovers to be true, ffow if we suppose (and we may at 
least suppose this,) that reason has the same power of 
intuitive insight in relation to certein moral and spiritual 
truths, as in relation to the troths of geometry, then it 
wonld be equally impossible to divest us of onr belief of 
those traths. 

Fnrthermore, we are not only unable to believe the same 
proposition to be false, which our reason sees to be true, 
but we oumot believe another proposition, which by the 
exercise of the same rational faculty we see to be incom- 
patible with the former, or to contradict it. We may, and 
probably often do, receive with a cert^n kind and degree 
of credence opinions, which reflection would show to be 
incompatible. But when we have refleoted, and discovered 
the inconsistency, we cannot retain both. We cannot 
believe two contradictory propositions knowing them to be 
such. It wonld be irrational to do so. 

Again, we cannot conoeive it possible, that what by the 
same power of intuition we see to be universally and 
necessarily true should appear otherwise to any other 
rational being. We cannot, for example, but consider the 
tH-QpositionB of geometry as necessarily true for all rational 
beings. So, too, a little reflection, I think, will convince 
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any one, th&t we attribate the same neceesity of reason to 
&te piinoiples of morel rectitnde. What in the clear d^ 
light of onr reason, and after matore reflection, to see to 
be right, we cannot believe to be wrong in the view of other 
rational beiiigs in the distinct exercise of their reason. 
Nay, in regard to those tmths, which are clearly sabmitted 
to the view of onr reason, and whioh we behold with 
distinct and steadfast intnitioTiB, we necessarily attribute to 
the Supreme Reason, to the Divine Mind, views the same, 
or coincident, with those of oflr own reason. We cannot, 
(I say it with reverence and I tmst with som.e apprehension 
of ih.B im.portance of the assertion,) we etawuit believe that 
to be right in the view of the Supreme Reason, which is 
clearly and decidedly wrong in the view of oar own. It 
wonld be contradictory to reason, it would be irrational, to 
believe it, and tlierefore we cannot do so, tiU we lose onr 
reason, or cease to exercise it. 

I would ask, now, whether this be not an anthomed use 
of the words reason and rational, and whether bo used they 
do not mean something. If it be so— and I appeal to the 
mind of every man capable of reflection, and of nnder 
standing the nee of language, if it be not — then there is 
meaning in the tonns univergal reaton, and timity of reason, 
as used in this Work. There is, and can be, in this highest 
sense of the word bnt one reason, and whatever contradicts 
that reason, being seen to do so, cannot be received as 
matter either of knowledge or faith. To reconcile religion 
with reason nsed in this sense, therefore, and to justify the 
ways of God to man, or in the view of reason, is so far 
front being irrational that reason imperatively demands it 
of ns. We cannot, as rational beings, believe a proposition 
on the groonds of reason, and deny it on the aathority of 
revelation. We cannot believe a proposition in philosophy, 
and deny the same proposition in theology; nor can we 
twlieve two incompatible propositions on the different 
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gronnds of reason and revelation. So far as we compare 
onr thonglits, the o^ecte of om- knowledge and faith, and 
l^ refledaon refer them to their common meaaore in the 
universal laws of reason, so far the instinct of reason impels 
OS to reject whateror is contradictoiy and abBnrd, and to 
bring nnity and consistency into all oar views of truth. 
Thus, in the langu^^ of Hie Anthor of this Work, Ihongh 
" the word rational has been strangely abased of late times, 
this must not disincline ns to the weighty consideration, 
that tiioaghtfnlnese, and a desire to rest all onr convictions 
on gronnds of right reason, are inseparable from the 
character of ft Christian." * 

But I heg the reader to observe, that in relation to the 
doctrineB of spiritnal religion — to all that he considers the 
pecniiar doctrines of the Christian revelation, the Author 
assigns to reason only a negative validity. It does not 
teach us what i^ose doctrines are, or what they are not, 
except that they are not, and cannot be, snch as contradict 
the dear convictions of right reason. Bat his views on 
tttis point are folly stated in the Work.* 

If then it he onr preregative, as rational beings, and our 
duly as Christians, to think, as well as to act, rationally, — 
to see that onr convictions of truth rest on the grounds of 
right reason ; and if it be one of the clearest dictates of 
reason, that we should endeavour to shun, and on discovery 
should reject, whatever is contradictory to tiie universal 
tans of thought, or to doctrines already established, I know 
not 1^ what means we are to avoid the application of 
philosophy, at least to some extent, in the study of theology. 
For to determine what are the grounds of right reason, 
what are those ultimate truths, and those universal laws of 
thought, which we cannot rationally contradict, ajid by 
reflection to compare with these whatever is proposed for 

' Introdnctory Aphoriams, XVI., p, 8. — Ed. 

* Alw in Ajpendix B of the ' Statesman's Manual. Bohn's etlition 
p 33T^En. 
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our belief, is in fact to philosophize ; and wkoevor does thii 
to a greater or less extent, is so fu a philosopher in Hm 
best and highest sense of the word. To this OKtent we cure 
boond to philosophize in theology, as well as in every other 
science. For what is not rational in theology, is, of course, 
irrational, and cannot be of the hoosehold of faith ; and to 
determine whether it be rational in the sense already ex- 
plained or not, is the province of philosophy. It is in this 
sense that the Work before ns is to be considered a philo- 
sophical work, namely, that it proves the doctrines of th« 
Christian Faith to be rational, and exhibits philosophical 
gronnds for the poaibiUtt/ of a troly spiritaal religion. The 
reality of those experiences, or states of being, which con- 
stitute experimental or spiritual religion, rests on other 
grounds. It is incambeut ou the philosopher to free them 
from the contradictions of reason, and nothing more ; and 
who will deny, that to do this is a purpose worthy of the 
ablest philosopher and the most devoted Christian ? Is it 
not desirable to convince all men that the doctrines, which 
we affirm to be revealed in the Gospel, are not contradictory 
to the requirements of reason and conscience ? Is it not, on 
the other hand, vastly important to the cause of religions 
truth, and even to the practical influence of religion on our 
owu minds, and the minds of the community at large, that 
we should attain and exhibit views of philosophy and doc- 
trines in metaphysics, which are at least compatible with, 
if they do not specially favour, those views of religion, 
which, on other grounds, we find it our duty to believe and 
mountain P For, I beg it may be observed, as a point of 
great moment, that it is not the method of the genuine 
philosopher to separate bis philosophy and religion, and 
adopting his principles independently in each, to leave 
them to be reconciled or not, as the case may be. He has, 
and can have, rationally but one f^tem, in which his phi- 
losophy becomes religious, and his religion philosophical. 
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Kor am I disposed in compli&nce mth public opiaion to 
limit the application of tliis remark, as is Dsnally done, to 
the mere external evidences of revelation. The philosophy 
which we adopt will and mnst influence not only onr decision 
of the qneation, whether a book be of divine aathority, bat 
our views also of its meaning. 

Bat this is a snbject, on which, if poBsible, I would avoid 
being misanderstood, and mnet, therefore, exhibit it more 
folly, even at the risk of repeating what was said before, 
or is elsewhere fonnd in the Woric It has been already, I 
believe, distinctly enough slated, that reason and philosophy 
ought to prevent onr reception of doctrines claiming the 
authority of revelation only so far as the very neceasities 
of our rational being require. However mysterious the 
thing affirmed may be, though it p(u»eth aU linderttamding, 
if it cannot be shown to contradict the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of right reason, its being incomprehensible to our 
understandings is not an obstacle to our faith. If it con- 
tradict reason, we cannot believe it, but must conclude, 
either that the writing is not of divine authority, or that 
the language has been misinterpreted. So far it seems to 
me, that our philosophy ought to modify our views of 
theological doctrines, and onr mode of interpreting the 
language of an inspired writer. But then we mnst be 
cautions, that we philosophize rightly, and " do not call that 
reason which is not bo." Otherwise we may be led by the 
supposed requirements of reason to interpret metaphorically, 
what ought to be received literally, and evacuate the Scrip- 
tures of their most important doctrines. But what I mean 
to say here is, that we cannot avoid the application of our 
philosophy in the interpretation of the language of Soriptnre, 
and in tie explanation of the doctrines of religion generally. 
We cannot avoid incnrring the danger jnst alluded to of 
philosophizing erroneously, even to the extent of rejecting 
as irrational that which tends to the perfection of reason 
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itM>1f. And bonce I mamtadn, that instead of pretending 
to exclude philosophy from onr religions inqnines, it is 
Tery important that we philosophize in earnest — that we 
shonld endeavonr by profound reflection to learn the real 
Teqairements of reason, and attain a tme knowledge of 
onrselves. 

If anj dispute the necessitj of thas combinin^f the stndj 
of philosophy with that of religion, I wonld beg them to 
point out the age since that of the Apoatles, in which the 
prevailing metaphysical opinions have not distinctly roani- 
feeted UiemselTes in the prevailing views of religion ; and 
if , as I fully believe will be the case, they fail to discover a 
single system of theology, a single volume on the subject 
(rf the Christian religion, in which the author's views are 
not moiiified by the metaphysical opinions of the age or of 
the individual, it wonld be desirable to ascertain, whether 
this influence be accidental or necessary. The metaphysician 
analyzes the facilities and operations of the human mind, 
and teaches us to arrange, to classify, and to name them, 
according to his views of their various distinctions. The 
language of the Scriptures, at least to a great extent, 
speaks of subjects that can be onderstood only by a reference 
to those same powers and processes of thought and feeling, 
which we have learned to think of, and to name, according 
to our particular system of metaphysics. How is it possible 
then to avoid interpreting the one by the other P Let us 
suppose, for example, that a man has studied and adopted 
the phUoeopby of Brown, is it possible for him te interpret 
the 8th chapter of Romans, without having his views of ite 
msamng influenced by bis philosophy P Would he not un- 
avoidably interpret the language and explain the doctrines, 
which it contains, differently from one, who should have 
adopted such views of the human mind as are taught in 
this Work F I know it is cnstemary to disclaim the influence 
of philosophy in the buBinesB of interpretation, and erer^ 
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Trrit«r novr-a-days on such snbjeots will sMnre ns, tihEit ha 
has nothing to do with metaphysics, but is gnided only by 
common sense and the laws of interpretation. Bnt I should 
li]ce to know how a man comes by any common sense in 
relation to the moTements imd laws of his intellectuai and 
moral being withont metaphyaicB. What is the common 
sense of a Hottentot on snbjects of this sort ? I have no 
hesitation in saying, that from the very nature of the case, 
it is DB^ly, if not qoite, impossible for any man entirely 
to separate hie philosophical views of the hnman mind 
from his reflections on religious subjects. Probably no 
man has endeavoured more faithfully to do this, perhaps no 
one has succeeded better in giving the tmtb of Scripture 
free from the glosses of metaphysics, than Professor Stnart. 
Tet, I should risk little in eaying that a reader deeply 
versed in the language of metaphysics, extensively ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of di^erent ages, and the 
peculiar phraseology of difierent schools, might ascertain 
his metaphysical system from many a paes^e of his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. What then, let 
me ask, is the possible use to the cause of truth and of 
religion, from thus perpetually decrying philosophy in 
theolt^cal inqairies, when we cannot avoid it if we would P 
Every man, who has reflected at all, has his metaphysics ; 
and if he reads on religions snbjects, he interprets and 
understands the language which he employs, by the help 
of his metaphysics. He cannot do otherwise. — And the 
proper inquiry is, not whether we admit our philosophy 
into onr theological and religions investigations, but whether 
oar philosophy be right and true. For myself, I am fully 
convinced that we can have no right views of theology, till 
we have right views of the hnman mind ; and that these 
are to be acquired only by laborions and persevering 
reflection. My belief is, that the distinctions unfolded in 
ibis Work will place us in the way to truth, and relieve as 
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&om immeroaB perplexities, in whicli we are involved hj 
the philosophy which we have so long taken for our guide. 
For we are greatly deceiyed, if we suppose for a moment 
that the systems of theology which have been received 
among us, or even the theoretical views which are now 
most popular, are free from the entanglemente of worldly 
wisdom. The readers of this Work will be able to see, I 
think, more dearly the import of this remark, and the 
tnie be&ring of the received views of philosophy on our 
theological inquiries. Those who stndy the Work witihont 
prejudice, and adopt its principles to any considerable 
extent, will onderstand too how deeply an age may be 
ensnared in the metaphysical webs of its own weaving, or 
entangled in the net which the speculations of a former 
generation have thrown over it, and yet suppose itself 
blessed with a perfect immtmity from the dreaded evils of 
met^hysicB. 

But before I proceed to remark on those particulars, in 
which our prevailing philosophy seems to be dangerous in 
its tendency, and unfriendly to the cause of spiritual 
religion, I must beg leave to guard myself and the Work 
from misapprehension on another point of great imjiortance 
m its relation to the whole subject. While it is maintained 
that reason and philosophy, in their tme character, imgkt 
to have a certain degree and extent of influence in the for- 
mation of our religious system, and that our metaphysicE^ 
opiniona, whatever they may be, will almost unavoidably, 
modify more or less oar theoretical views of religtoua truth 
generaJh/, it is yet a special object of the Author of the 
Work to show iii&t the spiritual life, or what among us is 
termed experimental religion, is, in itself, and in its own 
proper growth and development, essentially distinct from 
tiie forms and processes of the understanding; and that, 
although a true faith cannot contradict any universal 
principle of speonlative reason, it is yet in a certain sense 
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independent of the discnrsionB of pbilosophj, and in its 
proper nature beyond the reach " of positive science and 
theoretica,! iimglU." " Christiiuuty is not a theory or a 
tpecvlation; bat a life. Kot a.pkiloio^'hy of life, bnt a life 
and a living proceBs." It ie not, therefore, bo properlj a 
Bpeciee of knowledge, as a form of being. And although 
the theoretical views of the understanding, and the motives 
of pmdence which it presents, may be, to a certain extent, 
connected with the development of the epiritnal principle 
of religions life in the Christian, yet a true and living faith 
is not incompatible with at least some degree of epecnlative 
error. As the acquisition of merely speculative knowledge 
cannot of itself communicate the principle of spiritnal life, 
so neither does that principle, and the living process of its 
growth, depend wholly, at least, upon the degree of specu- 
lative knowledge with which it co-eiiate. That religion, of 
which our blCBSed Savioor is himself the essential Form 
and the living Word, and to which he imparts the aotnating 
Spirit, has a principle of nnity and coueistency in itself 
distinct from the unity and consistency of our theoretical 
views. Of this we have evidence in every day's observation 
of Chnstian character; for how often do we see and 
acknowledge the power of religion, and the growth of a 
sjoritual life in minds but little gifted with epecnlative 
knowledge, and little versed in the forms of logic or philo- 
sophy ! How obviously, too, does the living principle of 
religion manifest the same specific character, the same 
essential form, amidst all the diversities of condition, of 
talentiB, of education, and natural disposition, with which it 
is associated; every where rising above nature, and the 
powers of the natural man, and unlimited in its goii^e on 
by the forms in which the understanding seeks to compre- 
hend and confine its spiritual energies. There are diversitiet 
<tf gifte, hat the ea/tne Spirit .- and it is no less ti-ue now than 
in tiie age of the Apostles, that in all lands, and in everf 
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rariety of circnmstflnoeB, the mtuulestatioiis of spiritual 
life are ementiallj the same ; and all who tmlv believe in 
heart, however direrse in natiiral condition, in the character 
of their nnderstandinge, and even in their theoretical views 
of tmth, are orte in Christ Jesus. The easentiat faith is not 
to be fonnd in the anderstanding or the speculative theory, 
but " the life, the substance, the Jiope, the love — in one word, 
the faith — thoBe are derivatives from the practical, moral, 
and spiritual nature and being of man." Speculative 
systems of theology indeed have often had little connection 
with the essential spirit of religion, and are usually little 
more than schemes resulting from the strivings of the finite 
understanding to comprehend and exhibit under its own 
forms and conditions a mode of being and spiritual truths 
essentially diverse from their proper objects, and with 
which they are incomraeneurate. 

This I am aware is an imperfect, and I fear may be an 
unintelligible, view of a subject exceedingly difficult of 
apprehengion at tlie best. If so, I must beg the reader's 
indulgence, and request him to suspend his judgment, as 
to the absolute intelligibility of it, till he becomes acquainted 
irith the language and sentiments of the Work itself. It 
will, however, I hope, be so far understood, at least, as to 
answer the purpose for which it was introduced — of pre- 
cluding the supposition that, in the remarks which preceded, 
or in those which follow, any suspicion was intended to be 
expressed, with regard to the religious principles or the 
essential faith of those who hold the opinions in question. 
According to this view of the inherent and essential nature 
of Spiritual Bfiligion, as existing in the pra^^al Teasor„ of 
man, we may not only admit, but can better understand 
the possibility of what every charitable Christiaii will 
acknowledge to be a fact, so far as human observation can 
determine facts of this sort — that a man may be truly 
religions, and essentially a believer at heart, while his 
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nnderatanding is sadly bewildered with the attempt to 
comprehend and express philosophically, what yet he feels 
and knows epirltaally. It is indeed impossible for ne to 
tell, how far the nnderstonding may impose npon itself by 
partial views and false disguises, withont perverting the 
will, or eetmnging it from the laws and the anthority of 
reason and the divine word. We cannot say to what extent 
a false system of phUosophy and metaphysical opinions, 
which iu their natural and nnconnteracted tendency woald 
go to destroy all religion, may be received in a Christian 
commanity, and yet the power of spiritnal religion retain 
its hold and its efficacy in the hearts of the people. We 
may perhaps believe that in opposition to all the might of 
false philosophy, so long as the great body of the people 
bare the Bible in their hands, and are taagbt to reverence 
and receive its heavenly instractions, though the Church 
may suffer injury from unwise and unfruitful speculations, 
it will yet be preserved ; and that the epiritoal seed of the 
divine word, though mingled with many tares of worldly 
wisdom and philosophy falsely so called, will yet spring up, 
and bear fmit nnto everlasting life. 

Bat though we may hope and beheve this, we cannot 
avoid believing, at the same time, that injury mnst result 
from an unenspeoting confidence in metaphysical opinions, 
which are essentially at variance with the doctrines of 
Bevelation. Especially must the effect be injurious, where 
those opinions lead gradually to alter our views of religion 
itself and of all that is peculiar in the Christian system. 
The great mass of the commnnity, who know little of 
metaphysics, and whose faith in Revelation is not so readily 
influenced by apecnlations not immediately connected with 
it, may, indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
reeeiwe with meekness tie ingrafted word. Bat in the minds 
of the better educated, especially those who think and 
follow out iheir conclusion^ with resolnte independence of 
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Aonght, the result mast be either a loss of c 
tihe opinions themselves, or a rejection of sll those parts of 
the Christian system which are at Tariance with them. 
Under particnlflr circnmstanoee, indeed, where both the 
metaphysical errors, and the great doctrines of the Ohmtiaa 
Faith, have a strong hold npon the minds of a commnnitj, 
a protracted stmggle may take plaee, and earnest and 
long-continned efforts may be made to reconcile opinions 
which wo are resolved to maintain, with a faith which our 
consciences will not permit as to abandon. Bnt so long as 
the effort continues and snch opinions retain their hold 
npon onr confidence, it must be by some diminntion of the 
fnkesB and simplicity of onr faith. To a greater or less 
degree, according to the education and habits of thought 
in different individuals, the word of Grod is receiTed with 
doubt, or with such globing modiScations as enervate its 
power. Thus the light from heaven is intercepted, and we 
are left to a shadow-fight of metaphysical scheones and 
metaphorical interpretations. While one party, with oon- 
ecientioas and earnest endeavoTirs, and at great expense of 
t&Ieut and ingennity, contends for the Faith, and among 
the possible shapings of the received metaphysical system, 
seeks that which will best comport with the simplicity of 
the Gospel, — another more boldly interprets the language 
of tiie Qospel itself in conformity with ^lose views of 
religion to which their philosophy seems obviously to con- 
duct them. The substantial being and the living energy 
of the WoED, which is not only the light bat the life of 
men, is either misapprehended or denied by all parties : 
and even those who contend for what they conceive th» 
literal mtport of the Gospel, do it — &b they mnst, to avoid 
too glaring absurdity — with such explanations of its import 
as make it to become, in no snuJl degree, the worde of 
man's wisdom, rather than a simple denum^atvm ttf the 
Spirit, and of power. Hence, althongh snch as have ^-' 
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perieooed the epiritoal and life-giving power of the Divine 
' W<a6^ may be able, throagh the promiaed aide of the Spirit, 
to overcome the natural tendency of Bpecnlative error, and* 
by the law of the Spirit of life which is in them, may at 
length be made free from, the law of tin and death, jet who 
can tell how much they may lose of the biasings of the 
Gospel, and be retarded in their Hpiritoal growth when 
they are bat too often fed with the lifeleas and starveling 
products of the hnzoan understanding, instead of that 
Uvmg 'bread which eame down, from heaven ? Who can tellt 
moreover, how many, through the prevalence of Buch 
philosophical errors as lead to misconceptions of the truth 
or create a prejudice ag^nst it, and thns tend to intercept 
the light from heaven, may continue in their ignorance, 
oiienaied from the life of Qod, and groping in the darkness 
of their own underBtandinga ? 

Bat however that may be, enlightened ChristiauB, and 
especially Christian instructors, know it to be their duty, 
as far as possible, to prepare the way for the full and 
unobstructed influence of the Gospel, to do all in their 
power to remove those natural prejadices, and those errors 
of the understanding, which are obstacles to the truth, 
that the word of Ood may find access to the heart, and 
conscience, and reason of every man, that it may have free 
eowse, and run, and be glorified. My own belief, that such 
obstacles to the influence of truth exist in the speculative 
and metaphysicaal opinions generally adopted in thia 
country, and that the present Work is in some measure at 
least calculatod to remove tbem, is pretty clearly indicated 
by the remarks which I have already made. But, to be 
perfectly explicit on the subject I do not hesitate to express 
my conviction, that the natural tendency of some of the 
leading principles of our prevailing system of metapbysics, 
and those which mufit unavoidably have more or less 
influMioe on onr theoretical views of religion, are of an 
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injtirioiis and Aangerons tendency, and that bo long an we 
retain them, howerer we may profess to ezclnde their 
infiaence trora onr theological inqairies, and from the 
interpretatioit of Scriptnre, we can maintain no consistent 
eyetem of Scriptnml theology, nor clearly and distinctly 
apprehend the spiritual import of the SoriptiLra langnsge. 
The gronnds of this conTicfion I shall proceed to exhibit, 
thoogh only in a partial manner, as I could not do more 
without anticipating the contents of the Work itself, 
instead of merely prepariog the reader to peruse them with 
attention. I am aware, too, that some of the la,iignage, 
which I have already employed, and shall be obliged to 
employ, will not convey its full import to the reader, till he 
becomes acquainted with some of the leading principles and 
distinctions unfolded in the Work. Bnt this also ia an enl 
which I saw no means of avoiding withont incurring a 
greater, and writing a book instead of a brief essay. 

Iiet it be understood, then, withont further preface, that 
by the prevailing system of metaphysics, I mean the syst«m, 
of which in modem times Locke ia the reputed author, and 
the leading principles of which, with various modifications, 
more or less important, bnt not altering its essential cha- 
racter, have been almost universally received in this country. 
It should be observed, too, that the causes enumerated by 
the Author, as having elevated it to its " pride of place " in 
Europe, have been aided by other favouring circamstanoes 
here. In the minds of our religious community, especially, 
some of its most important doctrines have become associated 
with names justly loved and revered among ourselves. Find 
so connected with all onr theoretical views of religion, that 
a man can hardly hope to question their validity withont 
hazarding hia reputation, not only for orthodoxy, but even 
for common sense. To controvert, for exajuple, the pre- 
vailing dtrotrinea with regard to the freedom of the will, the 
Bonrcee of onr knowledge, the nature of the understanding 
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as containing the controllmg principles of oar whole being, 
and the nniverealitj of the law of cause and effect, even in 
connection with the argnment ajid the authority of tbe 
most powerful intellect of the age, may even now be worse 
than in vain. Yet I have reasons for believing there are 
some among ns, and that their number is fast increasing, 
who are willing to revise their opinions on these subjects, 
and who will contemplate the views presented in this 
Work with a liberal, and something of a prepared feeling, 
of curiosity. The difficalties in which men find themselves 
involved by the received doctrines on these subjects, in 
their moat anxioas efforts to explain and defend the pecnliar 
doctrines of spiritoal religion, have led many to snspect 
that there mnst be some Inrking error in the premises. It 
is not that these principles lead ns to mysteries which we 
' cannot comprehend ; they are f onnd, or believed at least by 
many, to involve na in absnrdities which we can comprehend. 
It is necessaiy indeed only to form some notion of the dis- 
tinotive and appropriate import of the term spiritual, as 
opposed to natural in the New Testament, and then to look 
at the writings, or hear the discnssions, in which the 
doctrines of the S|nrit and of spiritnal infln ences are tanght 
and defended, \:o see the insnrmoantable nature of the ob- 
stacles, which these metaphysical de^mas throw in the way 
of the ntost powerfnl minds. To those who shall read this 
Work with any degree of reflection, it mnst, I think, be 
obvious, that somethit^ more is implied in the continual 
opposition of these terms in the Kew Testament, than can 
be explained consisf«ntly with the prevailing opinions oa 
the subjects above ennmerated; and that through their 
influence onr highest notions of that distinction have been 
rendered confused, contradictory, and inadequate. I have 
already directed the attention of the reader to those parts 
of the Work, where this distinction is unfolded ; and had 
I no other grounds than the arguments and views there 
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e^chibited, I should be oonTinced tit&t so long as we hold 
the doctrines of Locke and the Scotch meb^jsiciuiB 
req)ectiiig power, cause &iid effect, motiveB, and the freedom 
of the will, we not onlf cui make and defend no esseatuU 
distinction between thRt which is natural, and that which 
is ^iriiual, bnt we cannot even find rational grounds for 
the feeling of moral obligaiion, and the distinction between 
regret and remorse. 

According to the ^stem. of these anthoiB, as nearly and 
distinctly as mj limits will permit me to state it, the same 
law of cause and effect is the law of the oniTerse. It 
extends to the moral and spiritnal — ^if in ooartesy these 
terms juay still be nsed — no Iras than to the properly natnrai 
powers and agencies of onr being. The acts of the free- 
will are pre-determined by a canae ont of the will, according 
to the same law of canse and effect which controls the 
changes in the physical world. We have no notion of 
power bnt nniformitf of antecedent and couseqaent. The 
notion of a power in the will to act freely is tberefore 
nothing more than an inherent capacity of being acted 
upon, agreeably to its natare, and according to a fixed law, 
by the motives which are present in the understanding. 
I feel authorized to take this statement partly from Brown's 
Philosophy, because that work has been decidedly approved 
by on; highest theological authorities ; and indeed it would 
not be essentially varied, if expressed in the precise terms 
used by any of the writers most usually quoted in reference 
to these subjects. 

I am aware that wiations may be found in the mode 
»f stating these doctrines, bnt I think every candid reader, 
who is acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of 
this country, will admit the above to be a fair representation 
of the form in which they u« generally received. I am 
aware, too, that much has been said and written to make 
out, consistently with these general principles, a distinction 
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between natoral mid moral causes, natnir^ and moral 
aJEolity, and ioability, cmd the like. Sot I beg all loverB of 
Bound and rational pUlosophy to look carefnlly at the 
graieral prinoiples, and see whether there be, in fact, ground 
left for any such distiiictionB of this kind as are worth 
contending for. My first step in arguing with a defender 
of these principles, and of the distinctions in qoration, as 
connected with them, woold be to ask for hie definition of 
nature and natural. And when he had arrived at a dis- 
tinctive general notion of the import of these, it wonld 
appear, if I mistake not, that he had first sal^ected onr 
whole being to the law of nature, and then contended for 
the existence of something which is not nature. For in 
i^eir relation to the law ctf moral recfdtnde, and to the 
feeling of moral reeponsibili^, what difference is there, 
and what difference can there be, between what are called 
natural and those which arc called moral powers and affec- 
tions, if they are all under the control of the same nniversal 
lato of cause and effect P I£ it still be a mere nature, and 
the determinations of onr will be controlled by cansee out 
of the will, according to onr nature, then I maintain that a 
moral nature has no more to do with the feeling of respon- 
sibility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be made more obvious in Giis 
way. It will be admitted that brutes are posscSBed of 
various natures, some innocent or useful, otherwise noxious, 
but all alike irreaponsible in a moral point of view. But 
whyf Simply because they act in accordance with their 
natores. They pOBsesa, each according to its proper nature, 
certain appetites and susceptibilities which are stimulated 
and acted upon by their appropriate objects in the world 
of the senses ; and the relation — the law of action and 
reaction — subsisting between these specific susceptibilities 
and their corresponding outward objecte, constitutes their 
nature. They have a power of selecting and choosiiig in 
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the mnld of sense the objects appropriftte to the wants of 
ibor nature ; but that natote u the sale law of their b«i^. 
Their poner of choice is bat a part of it, instntmentel in 
aooompliahiI^r its ends, hut not capable of rising above it, 
of controlling its impnlseB, and of detennining itself with 
reference to a purely ide^ law, distinct from their nature. 
Thej act in accordance with the law of canfio and effeot, 
which ctmstitnteB their several natnreB, and cannot do 
otherwise. They are, therefore not responsible — not citable 
of gnilt, or of remorse. 

Now let na suppose another being, poeHesaing, in addition 
to the sasceptibilitiea of the brute, certain other specific 
susceptibilities with their correlative objects, either in the 
sensible world, or in a fntare world, hut that these are sub- 
jected, like the other, to the same binding and inalienable 
law of oanse and effeot. What, I ask, is the amount of the 
difference thos supposed between this being and the brute F 
The Bnpposed addition, it is to be nnderstood, is merely an 
addition to its natare ; and the only power of will belonging 
to it is, as in the case of the brute, only a capacity of 
choosing and acting nniformly in accordance with its 
ziatnre. These additional susoeptibilitiee still act hot aa 
they are acted upon; and the will is determined accord- 
ingly. What advantage ia gained in this case by calling 
these supposed additions moral affections, and tlunr corre- 
latire stimulants moral causes P Do we therein find uty 
rational ground for the feeling of moral responsibihty, ior 
conscience, for remorse ? The beii^ acts according to its 
nature, and why is it blameworthy more than the brute 9 
If the monJ law eiisting out of the will be a power or 
cause which, in its relation to the specific ausoeptibihiy of 
the moral being, produces under the same cdrcumatances 
uniformly the same result, according to the law of cause 
«nd effect ; if the acts of the will be subject to the samo 
law, as mere links in the chain of antecedents and con- 
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eeqnents, and thna a part of our nature, what is gained, I 
mIc again, by tke distmotion of a moral luid a physical 
natnrftp It ia still only a nature tmderth« law of canaeDJid 
effect, and the liberty of the moral being ie nnder the same 
condition with the liberty of the bmte. Both ^ free to 
follow and fulfil the law of their natnre, and both are alike 
boond by that law, as by an adamantine chain. The very 
conditions of the law preclnde the possibility of a power to 
uot otherwise than according to their natnre. They preclnde 
the reiy idea of a free-will, and render the feeling of moral 
responsibtlity not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but a 
self-contradiction and an absurdity. 

Turn tbe matter as we wiU — call these correltttives, 
namely, the inhercDt BnsceptibilitieB and the cansea acting 
on them from without, natnraJ, or moral, or spiritoal — so 
long as their action and reaction, or the law of reelprocityf 
which oonstitates their specific natnrea, is considered as the 
controlling law of onr whole being, so long as we refuse to 
admit the existence in the will of a power capable of rising 
above this law, and controlling its operation by an act of 
absolnte self-determination, so Icmg we shall be involved in 
perplexities both in morals and religion. At all events, tho 
only method of avoiding them will be to adopt the creed of 
the Necessitarians entire, to give man over to an irrespon- 
sible nature as a better sort of animal, and resolve tbe will 
of the Supreme Beason into a blind and irrational Fate. 

I am well aware of the objections tiiat will be made to 
this statement, and especially the demonstrated incompre- 
hensibleneas of a self -determining power. To this I may 
lie permitted to answer, that, admitting the power to 
orig^inate an act or state of mind may be beyond the 
capacity of onr understandings to comprehend, it is still 
not oontradicteiy te reason ; and that I find it more easy 
to believe the exJsteace of iha-i which is simply incompre- 
hensible to my understanding, than of that which involveB 
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bh absnrdUT' for my reason. I venture to i^Brm, moreorer, 
that however we xaaj bring onr understandings into bcmdage 
to the more compTehcoisible doctrine, simplj because it is 
comprehensible under the forms of the nnderstanding, 
every man does, in fact, believe himself possessed of freedom 
in the higher sense of self-detflrmination. Bverj' man's 
conscience commands him to believe it, as the only ratdonsl 
ground of moral responsibilitj- Every man's oo&scieace, 
too, betrajB the fact that he does believe it, whenever for 
a moment he indulges the feeling either of moral self- 
approbation, or of remorse. Nor can we on any other 
grounds justify the ways of Ckid to man upon the snpposi- 
tion that he infllotfl or will infiict any other punishment 
than that which is simply remeditd or disciplinary. But 
this sabject will be f onnd more fully explained in the course 
of ti»e Work. My present abject is merely to show the 
neceasity of some system in relation to these subjects diffe- 
rent from the received one. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the language used 
above is too strong and too positive. But I venture to aslc 
every candid man, at least every one who has not committed 
himself by writing and pnblishing on the subject, whether 
in considering the great qnestions connected with moral 
accountability and the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments, he has not felt himself pressed with such difficulties 
as those above stated ; and whether he has ever been able 
fnUy to satisfy his reason, that there was not a larking 
contradiction in the idea of a being created and placed 
under the law of its nature) Kud possesnng at the same 
time a feeling of moral obligation to fulfil a law above its 
nature. That many have been in this state of mind I know. 
I know, too, that some whose moral and religions feelings 
had led Uiem to a full belief in the doctrines of spiritoal 
religion, but who at the same time had been taught to 
receive the prevailing opinions in metaphysics, have fonnd' 
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these opiniona canying them nnavaid&blj, if they woiild bs 
oonseqnent in their leaeomngs, and not do Tiolenoe to their 
reason, to adopt a system ot religion which does not profesa 
to be epiritoaJ, and thns have been compelled to choose 
between their philosophy and their religion. In ipOBt cases 
indeed, where men reflect &t all, I am satisfied that it 
requires all the force of authority, and all the infinenoe of 
education, to cany the mind over these dif&cnlties ; and 
that then it is only by a t^^ belief that, thoogh we 
cannot see how, there mnst be some method of reconciling 
what seems to be so contradictory. 

If examples were wanting to prove that eerions and 
trying difGcnlties are felt to exist here, enoegh may be 
found, as it has appeared to me, in the controversy re- 
specting the nature and origin of sin, which is at this 
moment interestu^ the pnblic mind. IJet any impartial 
observer trace the prc^^ss of that discussion, and after 
examining the distinctious which are made or attempted 
to be made, decide whether the subject, as there presented, 
be not involved in difficulties, which cannot be solved on 
the principles to which, hitherto, both parties have adhered ; 
whether, holding as they do the same premises in regard to 
the freedom of the will, they can avoid coming to the same 
conclusion in regard to the nature and origin of sin ; whe- 
ther in fact the dietinctions aimed at must not prove 
merely verbal distinctions, and the controversy a fruitless 
one. But in the September number of the " Christian 
Spectator " for 1829,' the reader will find remarks on this 
subject, to which I b^ leave to refer him, and which I 
could wish him attentively to consider in connection with 

1 The ■Qnarterlj' Chriatian Spectator,' of New Haven, U.S. The 
letter referred Co is signed " Focificus," and appeared in anawor to a 
review of "Taylor and Harvey" (American divines), "On Human 
Depravity," which had appeared in the previous nnmber of the 
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the remarks 'which I have made. I aUnde to the oorra- 
spondence with the editors near the end of tie uomfaer. 
The letter there inserted is said to be, and obrioaBlj is, 
from the pen of a very learned and able writer ; Knd I 
confesB it has been no small gratification and enoonrojfe- 
ment to zne, while labonring to bring this Work aod this 
subject befoiv the pnblio, to find snch a state of feeling' 
expressed, concerning the great qneetion at issoe, by sack a 
writer. It will be seen by reference to p. 545 oi the C. S., 
that he places the "nateleut of the diBpnte " just where 
it is placed in this Work and in the above remarks. 
It will be seen, too, that by throwing authorities aside, 
and studying his own mind, he has " come Berionsly to 
doubt," whether the received opinions with regard to 
motives, the law of co-use and effect, and the freedom of the 
will, may not be erroneons. They appear to him " to be 
bordering on fatalism, if not actually embracing it." He 
doubts whether the mind may not have within itself the 
adequate cause of its own acta; whether indeed it have 
not a self' determining power, " for the power in question 
involves the idea of originating volition. Leas than this 
it cannot be contrived to involve, and yetbe^ee agency." 
How, this is just the view offered in the present Work ; 
and, as it seems to me, these are just the doubts and oon- 
clnsions whioh every one will entertain, who lays aside 
authority, and refiects upon the goii^SK>n of his own mind, 
and the dictates of his own reason and conscience. 

But let UB look for a moment at the remarks of the 
editors in reply to the letter above quoted. They maintain, 
in relation to original sin and the perversion of the will, 
tiiat from either the original or the acquirei strength of 
certain natural appetites, principles of self-love, Ac, " left 
to themselves," the corruption of the heart will certainly 
follow. " In every instance the will does, in fact, yield to 
the demands of these. But whenever it thus yielded, Qien 
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wu pouar to the eontrary/ otlierwise there oonld be no 
freedom of moral aetioa." Now I b^ leave to place mj 
finger on the phrase in italioa, and ask 'tiie editors what 
the^ mean b7 it. If they hold the common doctrinee with 
ref^ird to the relation of oanse and effect, and with regard to 
power aa connected with that relation, and apply tibese to 
the acts of the will, I can see no more possibility of con- 
ceiving a power to the contrary in thia case, than of 
conceiving sach a power in the current of a river. But if 
they mean to assert the existence in the will of an tu^ual 
power to rise above the demands of appetite, &c., above the 
law of nature and to decide arbitranly, whether to yield or 
not to yield, then they admit l^at the will is not determioed 
absolutely by the extraneous eatue, but is in fact «e2/-deter- 
mined. They agree with the letter- writer ; tatd the question 
for them is at rest. Thos, whatever distinotionB may be 
attempted here, fliere can be no real distinction but between 
an irresponsible nature and a will that is Belf-determioed. 

I cannot but be aware, that the views of the Will here 
exhibited will meet with strong preindioes in a lai^e 
portion, at least, of our rejigions community. I could wish 
that all such would carefully distinguish between the 
Author's views of the doctrines of religion and the philoso- 
phical grounds on which he supposes those doctrines are to 
be defended. If no one disputes, and I trust no one will 
dispnte, the substantial orthodoxy of the Work, without 
first carefully examining what has been the orthodor^ of 
the church in general, and of the great body of the 
Beformers, then I shonld hope it may be wisely considered, 
whether, as a question of philosophy, the metaphysical 
principles of this Work are not in themselves more in 
accordance with the doctrines of a spiritual religion, and 
better suited to their explsJiation and defence, than those 
above treated of. If on examination it cannot be disputed 
that they are, then, if not before, I trust the two systems 
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may be compared without nndae partiality, and the mmple 
qneetiim of tlie truth of each may bo determined by that 
calm and perBereriug reflection, whiok alone can determine 
qnestions of this eort. 

If the system here taught be true, then it will follow, 
not, be it ofaaerred, that our religion is necessarily wrong, 
or our essential faith erroneous, but that the pkilotopkieai 
groundt, on which we are accustomed to defend our faith, 
are unsafe, and t^at their nataral tendenoy is to error. If 
the spirit of the Qospel still exert its iu&nence ; if a truly 
flpiritual religion be maintained, it is in oppotition to our 
philosophy, and not at all by its tad. I know it will be 
said, that the practical results of our peculiar forma of 
doctrine are at variauce with these remarks. But this I 
am not prepared to admit. True, religion and religious 
institutions have flourished ; the Gospel, in many parts of 
our country, has been BifCectionat«ly and faithfully preached 
by great and good men ; the word and the Spirit of Qoi 
have been communicated to us in rich abundance ; and I 
rejoice with heartfelt joy and thanksgiving', in the belief 
that thereby multitudes have been regenerated to a new 
and spiritoal life. But so were equal or greater effects 
produced under the preachii^ of Baxter, and Howe, and 
other good and faithful men of the same age, with none of 
the pecnU^ties of our theological Bystems. Neither 
reason nor experience indeed furnish any ground for 
believing that the living and life-giving power of the 
Divine Word has ever derived any portion of its efficacy, 
in the conversion of the heart to God, from the forms of 
metaphysical theology, with which the human understand- 
ing has invested it. It requires, moreover, but little 
knowledge of the history of philosophy, and of the writings 
of the 16th and l?th centuries to know, that the opinions 
of the Bef ormers, and of all the great divines of that period, ■ 
on Bobjects of this sort, were far different from those of 
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Mr. Looke xad his followers, and were in i^et essentidlf 
the stnne wifih tttoae tanght in tMs Work. This Utst 
remai^ applies not only to the views entertained hy the 
eminent pliiloeopbers and divines of that period on the 
particular snbjeot above discossed, bnt to the diBtinctions 
made, and the laognage emplc^ed, by them with reference 
to other points of no lees importanoe in the constitution of 
onr being. 

It mnst have been observed hj the reader of the fore* 
going pages, that I have osed several words, especially 
imdargtandiTtg and reatim, in a sense somewhat diverse from 
their present acceptation ; and the occasion of this I sap- 
poee would be partly nnderstood from my having already 
directed the attention of the reader to the distinction 
exhibited between these words in the Work, and from the 
remarks made on the ambiguity of the word "reason " in 
its common nse. I now proceed to remark, that the am- 
bignity spoken of, and the conseqnent perplexity in regard 
to the nse and anthority of reason, have arisen from the 
habit of nsing, sioco the time of Locke, the terms nnder- 
standing and reason indiscriminately, and thos confonnding 
a distinction clearly marked in the philosophy and in the 
language of the older writers. Alas ! had the terms only 
been confonnded, or had we saffered only an inconvenient 
ambiguity of langaage, th«« wonld be comparatively little 
canse for eamestneBs npon the subject ; or had onr views 
of the things signified by these terms been only partially 
confused, Emd had we still retained correct notions of our 
prer^ative, as rational and spiritnal beings, the conse- 
quences might have been less deplorable. Bat the mis- 
fortune is, that the powers of understanding and reaaon 
have not merely been blended and confounded in the view 
of onr philosophy, the higher and far more characteristio, 
as an essential constituent of onr proper humanity, has been 
OS it were obscured and hidden from our observation in the 
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inferior power, whicli belongs to ub in comiaoa wiiih the 
brutes whick perish. Accordiog to the old, tbe moro 
spiritnal, and gennine philosophy, the dJstingoishing attri- 
bntee of our homtuiity — that vmage of God in whioh man 
alone was created of aU tJie dwellers npon earth, and in 
virtue of which he was placed at the head of thia lower 
world, was said to be found in the reason and firee-vnU. 
Bat understanding these in their strict and proper eensei 
and according to the true idea» of them, as contemplated 
by the older metaphysicians, we have literally, if the syetiem 
of Locke and the poptdar philosophy of the day be true, 
neither tbe one nor the other of these — neither reason nor 
free-will. What thejr esteemed the image of Ood in the 
soul, and considered as distinguishing ns specifically, and 
so vastly too, above each and all of the irrational animals, 
is foond, according to this system, to have in fact no real 
eiistenoe. The realiiy neither of the free-will, nor of any 
of those laws or ideas, which spring from, or rather con- 
stitnte reason, can be authenticated by the sort of proof 
which is demanded, uid we must therefore relinquish our 
prerogative, and take oar place with becoming hnmility 
among our more unpretending companions. In the ascend- 
ing series of powers, enumerated by Milton, with so mnch 
philosophical tmth, as well as beauty of language, in the 
fifth book of Paradise Lost, he mentions 

Fane;/ aoi imdeniaading, wheoee the tovA 
BBAiON recravea. And reasou is her heing, 
DiscursiTS or jntnitire. 
Bat the highest power here, that which is the being of the 
soul, considered as any thing differing in kind from the 
understanding, has no place in our popular metaphysics. 
Thns we have only the vnderdanding, " the Realty judging 
according to sense," a faonlty of abstracting and genera- 
lizing, of contrivance and forecast, as the highest of our 
intellectoal powers; and this, we are expressly taught, 
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belongs to ns in oonmum witJi bmtea. ITay, tiheae views 
of onr essential being, conseqoenoes and all, are adopted bj 
men, whom one would sappose religion, if not pKQosophy, 
sbonld have tonght their atter inadeqnfiteneea to the tma 
and esEwntid constitoents of onr hnmanitj. Dr. Paley 
tells ns in his Natnial Theology, that only " OOHTBIVASOI," 
a power obrioos];' and confessedly bdonging to brntes, is 
oeceaeaiT to constitute penonaiHti. His whole system both 
of theology and mort^ neither teaches, nor implies, the 
existence of any specific difference either between the 
understanding and reason, or between nature and the will. 
It does not imply the existence of any power in man, which 
does not obviously belong, in a greater or less degree, to 
irrational animals. Dr. Fleming, anottier reverend prelate 
in tlie English Church, in his " Philosophy of Zoology," 
maintains in express terms that we have no faculties 
differing in kind from those which belong to In^tea. How 
many other learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the 
same opinions, I know not : though these are obviously not 
the peculiar views of the individuals, but conclusions 
resulting from the essential principles of their system. If, 
then, there is no better tyttem, if this be the genuine philo- 
sophy, and founded in the nature of things, there is no help 
for ns, and we must believe it — if use can.. Bnt most 
certainly it will follow, that we ought, as fast as the pre- 
judices of education will permit to rid ourselves of certain 
notions of prerogative, and certain feelings of our ovm 
enperiority, which somehow have been strangely prendent 
among our race. For though we have indeed, according to 
this system, a little more anderstanding than other ttii-iniii.lH 
— can abstract and generalize and forecast events, and the 
conaeqnenceA of oar actions, and compare motives mors 
skilfully than they : though we have thus moro knowledge 
and can circumvent them ; though we have more power 
and can subdue them ; yet, as to imy distinciuie and peouUat 
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ehiH&cteristac — as to any inherent and essential teorth, we 
are after all bat little better— though we maj be betted 
off — ^tban our dogs and horses. There is no eeaeniad 
difference, aad we ma3r rationi^y donbt— at least we might 
do BO, if by the sapposition we were rational beings — 
whether onr fellow animala of the kennel and the stall are 
not nnjaatly deprived of certain personal righti, and whether 
a dqg charged with trespass may not raMondUy claim to be 
tried by a jniy of his peert. Now however trifling and 
ridicnlons this may appear, I wonld ask in trath and sober- 
ness, if it be not a fair and legitimate inference from the 
premises, and whether the ahawdiiy of the one does not 
demonstraie the titter falsity of the other. And where, Z 
would beg to know, shall we look, according to the popnlar 
system of philosophy, for that innate of Qod in which we 
are created ? Is it a thing of degrees f And is it simply 
hecaaee we hare something ttuyre of the same facnlties 
which belong to bmtee, that we become the objects of 
Clod's special and fatherly care, the Autmguisked objects of 
his Providence, and the sole objects of his Grace P — Doth 
Ood take eare for oaen ? But why not P 

1 assnre my readers, that I have no desire to treat with 
disiespect and contumely the opinions of great or good 
men ; but the distinction in question, and the assertion and 
exhibition of the higher prerogatives of reason, as an essen- 
tial conetitaent of our being, are so vitally importuit, in 
my appreheusion, to the formation and support of any 
rational system of philosophy, and — no less thut the dis- 
tinction before treated of — so pregnant of consequencee to 
the intereste of truth, in morals, and religion, and indeed of 
all tmth, that mere opinion and the authority of names may 
well be disregarded. The discussion, moreovw, relates to 
facts, and to such facts, too, as are not to be learned from 
the instmction, or reoeived aa the authority, of any man. 
They most be ascertained by every man for himself, by 
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reflet^on upon the processeR and lawa of bis own inward 
being, or the^ are not learned at all to an^ valuable pnrpose. 
We do indeed find in onreelves tlien, as no one will deny, 
oertwn powers of intelligence, whicli we liave abondant 
reason to believe the bmtea poBsesa in common vriih ns in a 
greater or lees degree. The fnnotionB of the nnderatanding, 
as treated of in the popolai' systema of metaphysics, its 
faculties of attention, of abstraction, of generalization, the 
power of forethoDght and contriranDe, of adapting means 
to ends, and tiie law of association, may be, so far as we can 
jndge, severally represented more or less adeqnately in the 
instinctive intelligence of the higher orders of brates. Bnt, 
not to anticipato too far a tojuo treated of in the Work, do 
these, or any and all the faculties which we discover in 
irrational animals, satisfactarilj account to a reflecting 
mind for all the pheMntena which are presented to oar 
observation in our own consciousness P Would any sap- 
poeable addition to the degree merely of those powers 
which we ascribe to bmtes, render them rcUionai beings, and 
remove the sacred distinction, which law and reason have 
sanctioned, between things and persons ? Will any such 
addition account for our having — what the brute is not 
supposed to have — the pure ideas of the geometrician, the 
power of ideal construction, the intuition of geometrical or 
other neoessary and universal truths ? Would it give rise, 
in irrational animals, to a lato of morai reetitude and to 
amtdenee — to the feelings of moral retpontiinliiy and 
remorte t Would it awaken them to a reflective self-con- 
soionsness, and lead them to form and contemplate the 
idea* of the eovi, of free-will, of immortaliby, and of God. 
It seems to me, that we have only to reflect for a seiioua 
bonr upon what we mean by these, and tbea to compare 
them with onr notion of what belongs to a Inmte, its 
inherent powers and their correlative objects, to feel that 
tliuy are utterly incompatible-^-that in the possession of 
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titese we «n]'<^ a prerogatiTs which we cumot disolum 
witiioat » TioUtion of reuoii, and a Tolnatary abas^aeot of 
onnelves— and that we mnat therefore be poeaesfled of 
B(aa» peottluiT powers — of Bome aonroeof ideas diiUw^ from 
the tmderetaDding, differing in kmd from an; and all of 
tbose wMoh belong to ns in cximmon with inierior and 
irraiicaiEil auimalap 

But what these powers are, or what is the precise cafcnra 
of tiie distinctioik between the nnderetanding and leaeon, 
it is not my province, nor have I undertaken, to sliow. l£y 
object is merely to illustrate its necesaity, and the palpable 
obflcnrity, vagnenees, and deficiency, in this cespeot, of the 
mode of pbilosophiaing, which is held in bo h^i honoor 
among ns. The distinctioa itself will be found illnatratod 
with some of its important bearings in the Work, and in 
the notes attached toit; and cannot be too carefnlly studied 
— in connection with that betwe^t nature and the will — by 
the student who would acquire distinct and intelligible 
notions of what constitutes the tmly spiritnal in our being, 
or find rational grounds for the possibility of a truly 
Bpiritual religion. Indeed, oonld I succeed in fixing the 
attention of the reader upon this distinction, in snob a way 
as to secure his candid and refieoting pemsal of the Work, 
I should consider any personal effort or sacrifice abundantly 
recompensed. Nor am I alone in this view of its impor- 
tance. A literuy friend, whose opinion on this subject 
would be valued hy all who knew the soundness of his 
scholarship, says in a letter just now received, — " if you 
can once get the attention of thinking men fixed on his 
distinction between the reason and the understanding, you 
will have done enoi^h to reward the labour of a life. As 
prominent a place as it holds in the writings of Coleridge, 
he seems to me far enoagh from making too much of it." 
No person of serious and philosophical mind, I am con- 
fident, can reflect upon the subject, enough to understand 
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it in iti TarionB oipeots, -witbont teiinng Mt the suna Tinrs 
ol ibe importance <rf tiie distinction^ whafterer tomj ba luB 
oonTiction with regard to its trntb. 

Bnt, indeed, the onlj grounds which I find, to sppiehend 
thai tiie reality of the distinction and tiie importuica of t^ 
oonBeqnence resulting' from it, irill be mnch longer denied 
and rejected among ns, is in. the overweening BMorsnoe 
which prevails with regard to the adeqaateness and per* 
feetion of the system of philosophy which is already 
leceived. It is taken for grsnted, as a fact nndispnted and 
indi^nteble, that this is the meet enlightened age of the- 
world, not only with regard to the more general diffustoo 
(it certain points oi practicid knowledge ; in which, pro- 
bably, it may be so, bnt in oZI regpeett ; that our whole 
^tem of the philosophy of mind as derived from Lord 
Baoon, especially, is the only one, which has any claims to 
o(«Dmon sense ; and that all distanctions not recognized in 
ihat are conaeqnentty nnwortJiy of oar regard. What; 
fliose Beformers, to whose transcendant powers of mind, 
and to whose characters as truly spiritnal divines, we are 
aconitomed to look with feelings of so mnch g^ieral r^ard, 
might find to say in favoor of their philosophy, few take 
the pains to inquire. Neither they nor the great philo- 
sophers with whom they held commonion on subjects of 
this sort oan appear among ns to speak in their own 
defence : and even the hnge folios and quartos, in which, 
thongh dead, they yet speak — and onght to be heard — have 
seldom strayed to this side of the Atlantic. All onr in- 
formation respecting their philosophical opinions, and the 
groande on which they defended them, has been recaved 
from writers, who were confessedly advocating a system of 
recent growth, at open war with every thing more ancient, 
and who, in the great abundance of their self-complacency, 
have represented their own discoveries as containing the 
sum and substance of all philosophy, and the accumulated 
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treeakvet of ancient vrisdom as tmworthy the attentbn Ol 
"ihia enli^tcoied a^." Be it bo — yet the fooluknen 
at antiqnity, if it be 0/ (?0(J, nuty prove louer than m«n. It 
may be foond that the philoBophyof the Beformers and 
their religion are essentially connected, and mnat stand or 
fall together. It may at length be discovered that a system 
of religion essentially spiritnal, and a syetom of philosophy 
which excludes the very idea of all epiritoal power and 
agency, in their only distinctiTe and proper chaxacter, 
cannot be consistently aeaooiated together. ' 

It is onr pecnliar misfortnne in this country that, wbUe 
the philosophy of Locke and the Scottish writra^ has bera 
received in fall iaitii, as the only rational system, and its 
leading principles especially passed oS as onqnestionable, 
the strong attachment to religion, and the fondnees for 
specolation, by both of which we are strongly chaiacteriaed, 
have led as to combine and associate tbeae principleB, sooh 
as they are, with oar religions interests and opinions, so 
varionsly and so intimately, that by most persons they are 
considered ae neceBSory parts of the same system ; axid 
from being so long contemplated together, the rejection of 
one seems impossible withont doing violence to the ot^er. 
Yet bow mnoh evidence might not an impartial observer 
find in examining the theological discussions which have 
prevailed, the speculative systems which have been formed 
and arrayed against each other, for the last seventy years, 
to convince bim that there mnst be some discordance in 
the elementa, some principle of secret but irreconcilable 
hostility between a philosophy and a religion, which, nnder 
every ingenious variety of form and shaping, still stand 
aloof from each other and refuse to ccJiere. For is it not 
a fact, that in regard to every speculative system which has 
been fcvmed on these philosophical principles, — to every 
new shaping of theory which has been devised and has 
gained adherents among ns, — is it not a fact, I ask, that, to 
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all, exoept tiioBe adherents, tbe itfOem — tlie philoaophical 
tittory — hu seemed dangerous in its tendency, and at war 
with orthodox views of religion — perhaps even with the 
attribatee of Gk>d P Nay, to bring the matter still nearer 
and more plainly' to view, I ask, whether at this moment 
the organs and particnlaa* friends of oar leading theological 
seminaries in New England, both devotedly attached to an 
orthodox and spiritual system of religion, and expressiiig 
mntoal confidence as to the euentiaU of their matoal faith, 
do not each consider the other as holding a philosophical 
thtory snbversivo of orthodoxy P If I am not misinformed, 
this is the simple fact. 

N'ow, if these things be so, I wonld sak again with all 
earnestness, and out of regard to the interests of trath 
alone, whether serions and refleotang men maj not be 
permitted, without the ohan^ of here^ in EiUQiON, to 
BtaUd in doabt of this PHUOSO^ aitogether; whether 
these facts which will not be disputed, do not famish jast 
groonds for snapioion, that the principles of onr philosophy 
may be erroneous, or at least indnoe ns to look with 
candonr and impartiality at the olttims of another and a 
different system P 

What are the claims of the ^fstem, to which the at- 
tention of the public is invited in this Work, can be 
nnderstood fnlly, only by a carefnl and reflecting examina- 
tion of its principles in connection with the conscions wants 
of onr own invrard being — ^the reqairemente of onr own 
reason and consciences. Its purpose and tendency, I have 
endeavonred in some measure to exhibit ; and if the 
influence of aathority, which the prevailing system furnishes 
against it, can and most be counteracted by anything of a 
like kind — (and whatever jntifeesiona we may make, the 
influence of aathority produces at least a predisposing effect 
npon our minds) — the remarks which I have made, will 
show, that the principlee here taught are not whc^y nn- 
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anthoTued by men, nbom we have been taught to rererenoe 
atnoQg the great and good. I oannot bat add, as a matter 
of siiiiple jostioe to the question, that however onr prevail- 
ii^ syBtem of pbiloBophizing maj have appealed to the 
authority of Lord Bacon, it needs bat a candid eKaminatioo 
of his writings, especially the first part of his Novttmi 
Orgamun, to be convinced that snch an appeal is withoat 
grounds ; and that in fact the fundamental principles of 
his philoBophy are the same with those teng^t in tius 
work. The great distinction especially, betweeuthe under- 
standing and the reason, is clearly and fully recognized ; 
and as a philosopher he would be far more properly 
associated with Plato, or even Aristotle, than with the 
modem philosophers, who have miscalled their systems by 
his name. In our own times, moreover, there is abundant 
evidence, whatever may be thought of the principles of this 
Work here, that the same general views of philosophy are 
regaining their ascendancy elsewhere. In Qreat Britain 
there are not few, who begin to believe that the deep- 
toned and subHme eloquence of Coleridge on theee great 
subjects may have something to claim their attention 
besides a few peculiarities of langoage. la Paris, the 
doctrines of a rational and spiritual system of philosophy 
are taught to listening and admiring thonsands by one of 
the most learned and eloquent philosophers of the age; 
and in Gtermany, if I mistake not, the same general views 
are adopted by the serious friends of raligicms truth unong 
her great and learned men. 

Snch — as I have no doubt— must be the case, wherever 
thinking men can be brought distinctly and impartially to 
examine their claims ; and indeed to those who shall study 
B3id comprehend the genertd history <^ philosophy, it mnst 
always be matter of special wonder, that in a Christian 
conunonity, anxionsly striving to explain and defend the 
doctrines of Christiaiuty in their spiritual sense, thars 
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should har« boen a long-continued and tenacioiiB a< 
to philoBophical pruicipleB, bo rabversiTs of their {fdHi m 
everything digtinctively spirituftl ; while those of an 
opposite tendency, and claiming a, near relationBhip and 
eorreapondence with the truly spiiitoal in the Chrietian 
BjBtem, and the mysteriee of its anblime faitli, were looked 
npon with enspicion and jealonay, as nnintell^ble or 
dcmgeroits metaphysics. 

And here I mnst be allowed to odd a few remarks with 
r^ard to the popular objections against the system of 
philosophy, tlie claims of which I am nrgii^, especially 
against the writiugs of the Author, under whose name it 
appears in the present Work. Theee are Tarioue and 
often contradictory, bat usually have reference either to 
his peculiarities of language, or to the depth— whether 
^parent or real, — and the unintelligibleneas, of his 
tluxights. 

To the first of these it seems to me a sufficient answer, 
f<w a mind that would deal honestly and frankly by itself, 
to snggest that in the vaey nature of things it is impossible 
for a writer to express by a single word any truth, or to 
mark any distinction, not rect^nized in the language of 
his day, unless he adopte a word entirely new, or gives to 
c«ie already in use a new and more peonliar sense. Now 
in oommunicating tmths, which the writer deems of great 
aaid fundamental importance, shall he thus appropriate a 
sii^le word old or new, or trust to the vagueness of 
perpetnal circumlocutaon ? Admitting for example, the 
existence of the important dlstanctioii, for which this writer 
contends, between the understauding and reason, and that 
this distinction when recognized at all, is confounded in 
the common use of langoage by employing the words 
indiscriminately) shall he still use these words indiscrimi- 
nately, and either invent a new word, or mark the dis- 
tinction by descriptive circumlocutions, or shall he assign 
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a mora diatinotiTe luid preoue T*"M."i"g to the words already 
used P It seems to me obTionslf more in ucoTdanoe wiUi 
tlte laws and genius of tongnage to take the ooone whioh 
he has adopted. Bat ia this oasa and in many othars, 
where his language aeems peculiar, it cannot be denied 
that the words had already been employed in the samo 
sense, and the same distinctions recc^ized, by the older and 
znany of the most dietingnislied writers in the language. 

With T^ard to the more important objection, that the 
thoughts of Coleridge are vninteUi^le, if it be intended to 
imply, that his langoage is . not in itself expresBive of on 
intelligible meaning, or that he affects the appearance ol 
depth uid mystery, while his thonghts are common-place, 
it is an objection, which no one who has read his Works 
attentively, and acquired a feeling' of interest for them, will 
treat their Anthor with so maoh disrespect as to answer at 
all. Every snch reader ktioiM that he nses wordB uniformly 
with sstonishing precision, and that language becomes, in 
his nee of it — ina degree, of which few writers can givens 
a conception — a living power, " oonanbstantial " with the 
power of thought, that gave birtJi to it, and awakening and 
calling into action a corresponding enei^ in our own 
minds. There is Kttle enconr^ement, moreover, to answer 
the objection)) of any man, who will permit himself to be 
inoorably prejudiced against an Anthor by a few pecn- 
liaritiea of language, or an apparent difficulty of being 
nnderstood, and withont inquiring into the cause of that 
difGoolty, where at the same time he cannot but see and 
acknowledge the presence of great intellectnal and moral 
power. 

But if it be intended by the objection to say simply, that 
the thoughts of the Author are often difficult to be appre- 
hended — that he makes large demands not only upon the 
attention, but apon the reflecting and thinking powers, of 
his readers, the fact ia not, and need not be, denied ; and 
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it will only Temadn to be decided, whether tlie isstroctioD 
offered) u 4^q reward, will ivpa.j us for the expenditure of 
thoBg^t required, or can be obtained for less. I Icoow it 
ii otutomfuy in this comitry, aa well as i a Great Biitain — 
and that too among men from wbom difFsrent language 
might be expected — to affect either contempt or modesty, 
in r^ard to all that ia more than common-place in phi- 
losophy, and especially " Goleridge'e UetaphysicB," aa " too 
deep for them." ITow it may not be every man's duty, or 
in every man's power, to devote to aaoh stadies the time 
Mid tl)onght necessaiy to nnderetand the deep things of 
philosophy. Bat for one who profess^ to be a scholar, 
and to i^erish a manly love of troth for the trap's sake, to 
object to a i^stem of metaphysics becanee it is "too de^ 
for him," most be either a disingennoos insinuation, that 
its depths are not worth exploring— which is more than the 
objector knows — or a ccmfession, that — with all his pro- 
fessed love of troth and knowledge— he prefers to " sleep 
after dinner." The misfortune is, that men have been 
idieated into a belief, that all philosophy and metaphysics 
worth knowing are contained in a few volnmes, which can 
be nndrastood with little expense of thought; and that 
they may very well spare themselves the vexation of trying 
to comprehend the depths of "Coleridge's Metaphysics." 
According to the popular notions of the day, it is a very 
easy matter to understand the philosophy of mind. A new 
work on philosophy is as easy to read as the last new novel ; 
and snperficial, wonld-be scholars, who have a very sensible 
horror at the thooght of studying Algebra, or the doctrine 
of fluxions, can yet go through a coarse of moral sciences, 
and know all abont the philosophy of the mind. 

Now why will not men of sense, and men who have any 
jost pretensions to scholarship, see that there moat of 
necessity be gross sophistry somewhere in any system of 
metaphysios, which pretends to give us an adequate and 
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ecientifio seIf<kno'vrledgfl — to render comprelien^le to ns 
fhe myBteiioas laws of oar own inward being, with iesa 
manly and perseTering effort of thonght on our part, than 
ia confeasedlj required to comprehend the simplest of those 
Boiencee, all of which are but some of the phceaomena from 
which the laws in qoestion are to be inferred ? — Why will 
they not see and acknowledge — what one wonld sappose a 
moment's reflection wonld teach them — that to attain tme 
self-knowledge by reflection upon the objects of onr inward 
OonscionsneeB — not merely to nnderstand the motives of 
onr condaot as conacientioas ChristianH, bnt to know onr- 
selves scientiflcally as philosophera — mnst, of necessity, be 
the most deep and difficnlt of all our attainmente in know- 
ledge ? I tmst that what I hare already said will be 
sufficient to expose the absnrdity of objectioss against 
metaphysics in general, and do something towards showing, 
that we are in aotnal and urgent need of a system some- 
what deeper than those, the contradictions of which have 
not without reason made the name of philosophy a terror 
to the friends of brabh and of religion. " False metaphysics 
can be effectnaJIy connteracted by tme metaphysics alone ; 
and if the reasoning be clear, solid, and pertinent, the tmth 
deduced can never be the less valuable on account of the 
depth from which it may have been drawn." It is a fact, 
too, of great importance to be kept in mind, in relation to 
this anbject, that in the study of onrselvea — in attaining a 
knowledge of our own being, — there are truths of vast 
concernment, and lying at a great depth, which yet no man 
can draw for another. However the depth may have been 
fathomed, and the same tmth brought np by others, for a 
light wiA a joy to their own minds, it must still remain, 
and be sought for hy ns, each for himself, at the bottom of 
the well. 

The system of philosophy here taught doM not profess to 
make men philosophers, or — ^which ought to mean the same 
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Hung — ^to guide them to the knowledge of themselree, with- 
out the labour both of attention and of severe thiuking. 
If it did so, it wonld hare, like the more popular works of 
phikiBOpby, far less affinity than it now has, with the mys- 
teries of religion, and those profonnd tmths concerning onr 
spiritual being and destiny, which are Teyealed in the things 
hard to be underetood of St. FanI and of the beloved diec^le. 
Vqt I cannot bat remind my readers again, that the Anthor 
does not undertake to teach ne the philoeophy of the hnman 
mind, with the exclnsion of the truths and influences of 
religion. He would not undertake to philosophize respect- 
ing the being and character of man, and at the same time 
exclude from bis view the veiy principle which constitutes 
his proper humanity : he would not, in teaching the doctrine 
of the solar system, omit to mention the sun, and the law 
of gravitation. He professes to investigate and unfold the 
being of man at man, in his higher, his pecuHar, and dis- 
tinguishing attributes. These it is, which are hard ia be 
understood, and to apprehend which requires the exercise 
of deep reflection and exbansting thought. N^or in aiming 
at this object would he consider it very philosophical to 
reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers on the 
subject of religion, or even of the volume of Bevelation 
itself. He would consider St. Angastine as none the less a 
philosopher, because he became a Christian. The Apostles 
John and Paul were, in the view of this syetem of philoso- 
phy, the most rational of all writers, and the New Testament 
the most philosophical of all books. They are so because 
they unfold more fully, than any other, the true and essential 
principles of our being ; because they give us a clearer and 
deeper insight into those constituent laws of onr humanity, 
which as men, satA therefore as philosophers, we are most 
concerned to know. Not only t« those, who seek the 
practical self-knowledge of the humble, spiritually-minded 
Christian, but to those also, who are impelled hj the 
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** heaven descended yj'fiOi atavr^v " to stady themselves as 
philosophers, and to make self -knowledge a science, the 
troths of Scriptnre are a, light and a revelation. The more 
earnestly we reflect upon these and refer them, whether as 
Ghrietians or as philosophers, to the movements of onr 
inward being — to the laws which reveal themselves in onr 
own oonscionsnesa, the more folly shall we understand, not 
only the langn^ie of Scriptare, hat all that most demands 
and excites the cariosity of the genuine philosopher in the 
myBterions character of man. It is by tjiis guiding light, 
that we can beat search into and apprehend the constitution 
of that " marvelloaa microcosm," which, the more it has 
been known, has awakened more deeply the wonder and 
admiration of the true philosopher in every age. 

Nor wonld the Author of this Work, or those who have 
imbibed the spirit of his system, join with the philosophers 
of the day in throwing aside and treating with a contempt, 
as ignorant as it is arrogant, the treaaores of ancient wisdom. 
He, says the son of Sirach, tiiat giveth his mind to the lav: of 
the Most Sigh, amd is oecMpied in the taeditation thereof, wUl 
leek oat the wisdom of ail the ancient. In the estimation of 
the tme philosopher, the case should not be greatly altered 
in the present day ; and now that two thousand years have 
added such rich and manifold abundance to those ancient 
"sayings of the wise," be will still approach them with 
reverence, and receive their instruction with gladness of 
heart. In seeking to explore and unfold these deeper and 
more solemn mysteries of our being, which inspire us with 
awe, while they baffle our comprehension, be will especially 
bewaie of trusting to his own nndersttmding, or of con- 
tradicting, in compliance with the self -flattering inventions 
of a single age, the universal faith and consciousness of the 
human race. On snch subjects, though he wonld call no 
man master, yet neither woold he willingly forego the aids 
to be derived, in the search after truth, from those great 
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ondeB of hmnan wisdom — those giunte in intellecta&l 
power who from generation to generation were admired 
and venerated by the great and good. Much lew oonld he 
think it becoming, or consistent with his dnt; to hazaxd 
the publication of his own thongbtfl on sabjeots of the 
deepest concernment, and on which minds of greatest depth 
and power had been occupied in foimer ages, while con- 
fessedly ignorant alike of their doctrines and of the arga- 
ments by which they are snstained. 

It is in this spirit, that the Author of the work h^re 
offered to the public has prepared himself to deserre the 
candid and even confiding attention of his readers, wi& 
reference to the great subject of which he treats. 

And althongh the claims of the Work upon our attention, 
as of every other work, must depend more upon its inherent 
and essential character, than npon the worth and aathori^ 
of its Author, it may yet he of service to the reader to 
know, that he is no hasty or onfamished adventurer in the 
department of authorship to which the Work belongs. 
The discriminating reader of this Work cannot fail to dis- 
cover his profound knowledge of the philosophy of language, 
the principles of it« construction, and the laws of its inter- 
pretation. In others of his works, perhaps more folly than 
in this, there is evidence of an onrivaJled mastery over all 
that pertains both to logic and philology. It has been 
already intimated, that he is no contemner of the great 
writers of antiquity and of their wise sentences ; and pro- 
bably few English scholars, even in those days when there 
were giants of learning in Great Britain, had minds more 
richly furnished with the treasures of ancient lore. But 
especially will the reader of this Work observe with ad- 
miration tbe profoundness of his philosophical attsonm^its, 
and his thorough and intimate knowledge, not only of the 
works and systems of Plato and Aristotle, and of the cele- 
brated philosophers of modem tdmes, but of those too much 
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neglected writings of tlt« Qreek and Bonuua Fktiien, Kxd 
of the great leaders of the Reformation, which more par- 
ticularly qnalified him for disciiBging the sabjecta of Uie 
present WoA. If these qaaii£oationB, and— with all theoe, 
and above all — a disposition proEsssed and made evident 
aerionsly to valne them, ohisfly as they eoaUe him more 
fnlly and clearly to apprehend and illostrate the tratlis of 
the Christian system, — if these, I Bay, can give am. AutJaor 
a claim to serious and thoughtful attention, then may the 
Work here offered ^irgo its oUim apon the reader. My own 
regard for the cause of truth, for the interests of philosophy, 
of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope that th^ may 
not be ui^d in vain. 

Of his general claims to oar regard, whether from exalted 
personal and m.oral worth, or from the magnificence of his 
intellectual powers, and the vast extent and variety of his 
accumulated stores of knowledge, I shall not venture to 
speak. If it be true indeed that a really great mind can 
be worthily commended only 1^ those who adequately boUi 
appreciate and comprehend its greatnees, there are few who 
should qndertake to estimate, and set forth in appropriate 
terms, the intellectual power and moral wort^ of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Keither he, nor the public, would be 
benefited by such commendations as I could bestow. The 
few among us who have read his works with the attentimi 
which they deserve, are at no loss what rank to assign ^im 
among the' writers of the present age ; to those who have 
not, any language which I might use would appear hyper- 
bolical aiLd extravagant. The character and influence of 
his principles as a philosopher, a mor^ist, and a Christian, 
and of the writings by which he is enforcing them, do not 
ultimately depend upon the estimation in which they may 
now be held ; and to posterity he may safely entnut those 
" productive ideas " and " living words " — those 

tniths thai wak«, 

Ti. perish never 
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the posseeeion of which will be for their beiie6t^ and con- 
nected with which, in the langnoge of the Son of Siraoh,— 
Sit own rnemorial ihall not depoH away, and kit name thaU 
Uvtfram generation to generation, 

J. M.' 
' Dr. Marsh's signature to the " AdTertiaement" published with the 
kbore emj in its rerised Americwi •dHkm wm d«i«d " Burlisston, 
Dsc 26, 1839."— Ed. 
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INTRODUOTORT APHORISMS. 

APHORISM I. 

IN philosophy equally as in poetiy, it is the highest and 
most naeful pierogatiTe of genins to prodnoe the 
Btrongest impressione of novelty, vrhile it rescaes admitted 
trnths from the neglect caused by the very cdrcninatance 
of their uniTerBal admiseion. Extremes meet. Trnths, of 
all others the most awfnl and intorestiiig, are too often 
considered as so true, that they lose all the power of tmth, 
and lie hed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, aide by 
side witit the most despised and exploded errors. 

APHORISM n. 

There is one snre way of giving freshness and impor- 
tance to the most eommon-plaee maxims — that of re/leating 
on them in direct reference to onr own state and conduct, 
to our own past and fntnre b^ng. 

APHORISM in. 

To restore a common-place tmth to its first ttnaymmon 
Instre, yon need only tramlaiB it into action. But to do 
this, yon most have reflected on its truth. 
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APHORISM IV. 

LxiOHTOir AHD COLIBIDOB. 



It is the advice of the wise maji, ' Dwell at home,' or, 
with yonrBelf ; and though there are veiy few that do this, 
yet it is Burprising that the greatest part of zoankind cannot 
hi prevailed npon, at least to visit themselves sometimea ; 
bat, accordiog to the saying of the wise Solomon, The eyei 
of tltefoiA c^einthe ends of the earth. 

A reflecting mind, Bays an ancient writer, is the Bpring 
and Bonrceof every good thing. ('Omni* boni prinoipium 
iutdleetat cogUabvndiu.'') It ia at once the diegraoe and 
the misery of men, that they live withont fore- thought. 
Suppose yooraelf fronting a mirror. Now what the ohjeota 
behind yon are to their images at the sune apparent dis- 
tance b^re yon, snoh is Reflection to Pore-thonght. As 
ft man withont ForO'thonght scarcely deserves the name of 
a man, so Fore-thonght wiUioat Reflection is but ft metft* 
phoricftl phrase for the itutinet oi a beast. 



APHORISM V. 

As a froit-tree is more valuable than any one of its froit« 
singly, OF even than all its fmits of a single season, so the 
noblest object of reflection is the mittd itself, by which we 
reflect: 

And as the blossomB, the green, and the ripe, fruit, of an 
ffi:«iige-tree are more beantdfnl to behold when on the tree 
and seen as one with it, than the same growth detached 
and seen snccessively, after their importation into another 
coontiy and different clime ; so is it with the manifold 
objects of reflection, when they are considered principally 
in reference to the reflective power, and as part and pared 
of the same. No object, of whatever value oar passions 
may repreeent it, but becomes /oreurn to ns, as soon as it is 
■^ altogether unconnected with our intellectual, moral, and 
epiritoal life. To be ours, it must be referred to the mind 
either as motive, or conaeqnence, or symptom. 
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APHORISM VL 

Lbiohtoit. 

He ^ho teachee men the principles and precepts of 
epiritaal wisdom, before their minds are caUed off from 
foreign objects, and turned inward npon themaelves, might 
as well write hie inatmctionB, as the Sibjl wrote her pro- 
phecies, on the loose leaves of trees, and oommit then to 
the mercjr of the iocoiiBtanl winds. 

APHORISM VII. 

In order to learn we mnat attend : in oiAetr tO ]Mofit by 
"what we have learnt, we must think — v. e. reflect. He only 
thinkfi who reseda.' 

APHORISM VIII. 

LlIOHTOH iSD CoLEEIDaB. 

It is ft matter of great difficulty, and reqaires no ordi- 
nary skill and address, to fix the attention of men on the 
world witbin them, to induce them to atadj the processes 
and saperintend the works which they are themselves 
«anying on in their own minds ; in short, to awaken in 
them both the faculty of thought * and the inclination to 

o iUni, even io persQU 
:ts to which Ihaj ars 
„ ,, Biblical Theology, 

Classical AnCiquities, and the like, — is tlie phenomeaon that forces itself 
oa my notice afreah, etery time I enter into the Bocioty of persons in 
the higher ranks. To assign a feeling and a determinaCion of viill, aa 
A Eltigfactory reason for embracing or r^ecting this or that opinioD 
or belief, is of urdioar; occnrrence, and sure to obtain the sympathy 
and the sutltages of the compauy. And yet to me, this seems lict^ less 
irrational tlian to apply the nose to a picture, and to dedde on ita 
genuineness by the sense of smell. 

' IHttinelioit bttwtta Thought and Attention. — Bv thocokt is here 
meant the Tolnntary repwinclion in onr own minds of those states of 
-conscioosneBS, or (to DM a phrase more familiar U> the retigioiu reader) 
-of those inward experiences, to which, as to his best and most authentic 
documents, the teacher of moral or religious truth refers ua. In atten- 
TioH, we keep the mind pataei: in THOoasr we rouse it into activity. 
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exercise it. For alae! the largest part of mankiiid an 
nowhere greater stnuigerB than, at home. 



APHORISM IX. 

Life is die one imiTeraal soul, which, hj virtue of the 
enliTening Bbuth, and the infomung Word, all oi^anized 
bodies have in common, each afler its kind. This, there- 
fore, all fttiinml fl poBBeBs, and man as an animal. Bat, in 
addition to this, Ood transfneed into man a higher gift, 
and speciallf imbreathed: — even a living (that is, eetf- 
snbsisting) sonl, a soul having its life in itself. "And 
mui became a living soul." He did not merely pouett it, 
be become it. It was his proper beiTtg, his tmest self, the 
man in the man. Kone Uien, not one of hnman Hnd, so 
poor and destitate, bnt there is provided for him, even in 
his present state, a house not hvili wUh hands. Aye, and 
spite of the philosophy (falsely so caUed) which mistakes 
the causes, the conditions, and the occasions of oar be- 
coming conscious of certain traths and realities for the 
truths and realities themselves — a hooae glorionaly fnr- 
nished. Nothing is wanted bat the eye, which is the light 
of this hoase, the light which ia the eye of this sonl. This 
teeing light, this snUghtening eye, is Reflection.^ It ia more, 
indeed, than is ordinarily meant by that word ; bat it is 
what a Christian ought to mean by it, and to know too, 
whence it first oame, and still oontinuea to come — of what 
light even this light is btrf a reflection, Thia, too, is 
TEOUOHT ; and aU thought is but unthinking that does not 
£ow oat of this, or tend towards it. 

In the former, we snbmit to an impresaion — we k«ep the mind steady in 
order to rtceitie the sUunp. In the latter, ne seek to imiiate the artist, 
while we ooraeWes moke a cop7 or daplicate of his work. We may 
learn arithmetic, or the elements of geometry, by continued attention 
alone ; but sef/'-tnowledge, or an insight into the laws and constitution* 
of the buman mind, and the grotmds of religion and tme morality, in 



addition to the effort of attention reo aires the energy of ti 

' The "dianoia" of St. John, t Ep. t. 20, iuaccorately rendered 
" onderatanding " in oar translation. To exhibit the fiilt fitice of tb* 



"dianoia" of St. John, t Ep. t. 20, iuaccnrately rendered 
anding" in oar translation. To exhibit the fiilt fiti 
Greek word, we mntt tay, apowar t^^tetnuaaU by Biatom, 
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IBTBOSCCTOBT APHOBlSUfi, 



APHORISM X. 



8elf-snperiiit«ndence ! that anjtluiig ehonld overlook 
iteelt ! la not this a paradox, and hard to understand ? It 
is, indeed, difficnlt, and to the imbmted sensualist a direct 
contradiction : and yet most tnily does the poet exclaim. 



APHOltiSM XI. 

An hour of solitade passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or the conflict -with, and conqoest over, a single paesion or 
" subtle bosom sin," will teach as more of thought, will 
more effectually awaken the faculty, and form 1^ habit, of 
reflection, than a year's study in the schools without them. 



APHORISM SIT. 

In a world, the opinions of which are drawn from out- 
side shows, many things may ho paradoxical, (that is, con- 
trary to the common notion) and nevertheless true : nay, 
because they are true. How should it be otherwise, as long 
as the imagination of the Worldling is wholly occupied by 
eurfaces, while the Christian's thoughts are fixed on the 
substance, that which, is and abides, and which, because it 
is the substance,^ the ontward senses cannot recognize. 
Tertullian had good reason for his assertion, that the 
fiimplest Christifm (if indeed a Christian) knows more than 
iihe most accomplished irreligious philosopher. 

' Qwid Itat gubtiu, that which ilands beniaih, and (as It were) sap- 
porti, the appearance. In a langusee like oan, where so man; words 
Are derived fR>m other languages, there are f^ modes of insimction 
more luefU or more amiiBiiig than that of BCCDBtoniiiig yonng people lo 
*eek for the etymology, or primary meaning, of the words they ose. 
There are casea, in which more knowledge of more Talne may be coif 
«eyed by the history of a vord, tlian by the history of a ct 
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COMMIBT. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the powen of th» 
niiderstandiiig and the iittoUectaal graces are preoiouB gifts 
of God; aud that every Chriatian, according to the oppor- 
tanities Tonchaafed to him, is bound to cultivate the one 
and to acquire the other. Indeed, he is Bcaicely a Chrietiim 
who wilfully n^lecta so to do. What says the apostle ? 
Add to yoor faith knowltdge, and to knowledge manly 
ener^ i for this is the proper rendering of apirtfv, and not 
virtue, at least in the present and ormnary acceptation of 
the word.' 



APHORISM XOL 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine Word 
(by whom light, as well ab immortality, was brought into 
the world), which did not expand the intellect, while it 
pnrified the heart ; — which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the nnderstanding, while it fixed and simplified 
those of the desires and passions.* 

' I wn not mshused to confess that I dulike the freqoent me of th* 
word Tirtae, iiulead of righ[«o)iiiiie«s, in the pnlpit : and that in nrajer 
or preaching beforo a Christian conununitj, it saundt too much Uka 
Pfljan philosophy. The paseago in St. Pater's epistle ja the only scrip- 
tnre authority that can t>e pretended for its use, and I think it right, 
therelbre, to notice that it rests either on an orersightof the tnuulatore, 
or on a change in the meaning of the vord since their time. 

' The effecla of ■ nalons ministry on the intellects and acqniiement* 
of the labouring rlannnn are not only attested by Baxter, and the Pre»< 
byterian dirines, but admitted by Biahop Bomet, who, during his 
mission in the west of Scotland, was ^' amased to find a poor common- 
ally so able to argne," Ac. But we need not go to a sister cbnrcb for 
proof or example. The division of light and Knowledge throu^ this 
kingdom, by the - .. t»- . . . . ^ . 
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If acquiescence Trithoat ineight; if warmth vithoat 
tight ; if im. immomty from doabt, given and guaranteed 
hy a resolnte ignorance ; if the habit of taking for grartied 
the words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten ; if a 
mere geneaiwn of positiveoess aabstitnted — I will not eaj, 
for the teate of certainty ; but — for that calm asBiirance, 
the very means and coDditions of which it enpersedes ; if a 
belief that seeks the darkness, and yet strikes no root, 
immoTable as the limpet from the rock, and like the 
limpet, fixed there by mere force of adhesion.; if these 
suffice to make men ChristianB, in what sense could the 
apostle affirm that believers receive, not indeed woildlv 
wisdom, that comes to nought, but the wisdom of Ooa, 
that we might Imoa and. comprehend the things that are 
freely given to na of God ? On what grounds could ho 
denoiuice the sincerest fervour of spirit as defecHne, where it 
does not likewise bring forth fruits in the DNDX&STAiTDQia f 



APHORISM XTV. 

In our present state, it is little less than impossible that 
the affections should be kept constant to an object which 
gives no employment to the understanding, and yet cannot 
be made manifest to the senses. The exercise of the 
reasoning and reflecting powers, increasing insight, and 
enlarging views, are requisite to keep alive the BtLbfitantial 
faith in the heart. 



APHORISM XT. 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, all other facultue 
mar be swallowed up in love, or superseded by immediate 
vision ; but it is on the wings of the chbrtjbih, that is, 
(according to the interpretation of the anoient Hebrew 
doctors) &e inieSedwd powers and energies, that we must 
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tirat be borne np to the " pure empyreiui," It most be 
BerspbB, and not tihe hearts of imperfect mortalB, that can 
bum imfaelled and self-fed. Gwe me wndergUvnding (ia the 
prayer of the Eoyal Psalmiat), and I $hdU observe (Ay lout 
teith fny whole heart} — Thg lavj ig exceeding broad — that is, 
comprehensiTe, pregnant, cootaiiung for more thaa the 
apparent import of the -words on a first perosal. It ii my 
taeditation aU the day.' 



COHHSNT. 

It is worihy of especial observation, that the Soriptnrea 
are distingniBhed from all other writings pretenduig to 
inspiration, by the strong and frequent recommendations 
of knowledge, and a spirit of inquiry. Without reflection, 
it is evident t^t neither tlie one can be acquired nor the 
other ezorcised- 



APHORISM XVI. 

The word ■raMotuU has been stiangely abused of late 
times. This mnst not, however, tlisinclinB ns to the 
weighty consideration, that thoughtfulneeB, and a desire to 
rest all onr convictions on grounOB of right reasoning, are 
inseparable from the character of a Christian. 



APHORISM XVn. 

A. reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or 
comes up of its own acoord. The difficulty is indeed 
greater than nmny, who mistake quick recollection for 
thought, are disposed to admit ; but bow much less tiian it 
would be, bad we not been bom and bred in a Christian 
and Protestant land, few of us are sufficiently aware. Tmly 
may we, and thankfully ought we to, exclaim with the 
Psalmist: The entratiCB of thy words giuetk light; it gioeth 
iimderdamding unto the simple.' 

' Fa. czix. 34.-~£n, ' Pa. C3.ii. B7— Ed. ■ Pi. cx[x. 130.— Ed. 
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APHOEISM XVHL 



Examine the joonutls of our zealous miBsioiiariea, I irill 
not say among the Hottentots or Esqnimanz, bat in the 
highly civt^e^ though fearfally wieuUivated, inhabit&nta 
of ancient India. How often, and how feelingly, do they . 
describe the difficulty of rendering the aimplest chain of 
thought intelligible to the ordinary natives, tihe rapid 
exhanBtion of tiiai whole power of attention, uid with 
what distreesfnl effort it is exerted while it lasts ! Tet it 
is among these that the hideons practices of self-tortnre 
chiefly prerail. 0, if folly were no etuter than wisdom, 
it being often so very mnch more grievout, how certainly 
might these nnhappy slaves of snperatition be converted to 
Ghristianity ! Bnt, alae I to swing by hooks passed 
throngh iho back, or to walk in shoes with nails of iron 
pointed upwards through the soles — all this is so mnch less 
diffiouii, demands so much less exertion of t^e will than to 
reflect, and by reflection to gain knowledge and tranqoillityl 

ComnNT. 
It is not true, that ignorant persons hare no notion of 
the advtmtages of tmth and knowledge. They confess, 
they see and bear witness to these advantages in the 
conduct, the immnnitieH, tmA the superior powers of the 
possessors. Were they attainable by pilgrimages the most 
toilsome, or penances the most painful, we should assuredly 
have as many pilgrims and self -tormentors in the servioe of 
true religion, as now exist under the tyranny of Papal 
or Brahman superstition. 



APHOEISM XIX. 

In countries enlightened by the gospel, however, the 
most formidable and (it is to be feared) the most frequeob 
impediment to men's turning the mind inward upon them- 
selves, is that they are afraid of what they shall find tiiere. 
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There is an aching hoUowneas in tihe bosom, a dark coli) 
speck at the heart, an obscure and boding sense of 
somewhat, that must be kept out of eight of the conscience ; 
some secret lodger, whom Uie; can neither resolve to eject 
or retain.* 



GoimiKT. 
Few are so obdnrate, few hare sufficient strength of 
character, to be able to draw forth an evil tendencror 
immoral practice into distiiict amtdoamem, without bnng- 
ing iti in the same moment before an awaking c 
Bnt for thia very Teaaon it becomes a dnty of c 
form the mind to a habit of distinct c: 
nnrefleoting Christian walks in twilight among snares and 
pitfalls [ He entreats the heavenlj' Father not to lead him 
into temptation, and yet places himself on the very edge of 
it, because he will not kindle the torch which his Father 
had given into his hands, as a means of prerention, and 
lest he shonld pray too late. 

' The fbllowu^ MDnet wtu extraoted bj m« from Herbert's ' Temple,* 
in > work ]ong emoe oat of rarint, for Che purity of tlie language and the 
fulnesa of the lenae. But I shall be excused, I trust, in repenting it 
here for higher merits and with higher purposee, as a forcible 
oo the words in the text. 

Qraeea vouehiafed in a OhrisHcm land. 
Ijcad I with wiist cars bast thoa begirt ns round 
IWenta first season us. Then achoolmagtera 
Deliver na to laws. They send ns bound 
To roles of reason. Holj me»senger» ; 
Folpili and Sondaya ; aorrow digging uq ( 
AfiUotions lortld ; angaish of all sizes ) 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in \ 
Bibles laid open ; millions of surpriies; 
Blessings beforehand : ties of gratefubiegs \ 
The sound of glory rmging in our eam : 
Without, our shame j withiii, our oonsdeUM* ( 
Angela and grace ; eternal hopes and fears I 
Yet all tliese fences, and thnr whole array, 
Uae canning BosoK-sm blows quits away. 
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APHORISM XX. 



Among tte Tarions undertakings of men, can there bo 
mentionai one more important, can there be concoiTed one 
more sublime, than an intention to form the hnman mind 
anew after the divine lUAas ? The very intention, if it be 
sincere, is a t&j of its dawning. 

The reqaisitflB for the ezecntion of this high intent may 
be comprised nnder three heads ; the pmdential, the morale 
and the spiritoal. 

APHORISM XXI. 

First, Mwaious PETOENCB. — What this is, will be beet 
explained hy its effects and operations. Pbitdencb in the 
service oE BKLIGION consists in the prevention or abate- 
ment of hindrances and disiractionB ; and consequently in 
avoiding, or removing, all snch oircnmstancea as, by 
diverting the attention of the workman, retard the pro- 
gress and hazard the safety of the work. It is likewise 
(I deny not) a part of this nnworldly pradence, to place 
ourselves as mnch and as often as it is in our power so to 
do, in circnmstances directly f avonrable to onr great design ; 
and to avaU ourselves of all the poniiim helps and further- 
ances which these circumstances afford. But neither dare 
we, as Christiana, forget whose and ander what dominion 
the things are, qucB not drowmstant, that is, which stand 
arownd us. We are to remember, that it is the world that 
constitutes our outward circomstonces ; that in the form of 
the world, which is evermore at variance with the Divine 
form (or idea) they are cast and moulded ; and that of the 
means and meaflures which the same prudence requires in 
the forming anew of the Divine Image in the soul, the far 
greater number suppose the world at enmity with our 
design. We are to avoid its snares, to repel its attacks, to 
suspect its aids and succours, and even when compelled to 
receive them as allies within our trenches, we are to 
commit the outworks alone to their charge, and to keep 
them at a jealoos distance from the citadel. The powers 
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of the world are often ehrUtened, but seldom ohrietianized. 
They are but proaelyte* of the wUer gate ; or lite the Saxons 
of old, enter the land as aaziliaiies, and remain in it as 
conqTierors and lords. 



APHORISM XXn. 

The rales erf pmdence in general, like tiw laws of the 
stone tables, are for the moat part prohihitive. Thou ghali 
not is their characteristic formula ; and it is an especial 
part of Christian prudence that it should be so. Norwonld 
it be difficnlt to bring nnder this head, all the social 
obligations that arise out of the relations of the present life^ 
which the sensnal nnderatanding (ro ^pivtjiia r^c laptos, 
Bioma/M TiiL 6.) ta of itself able to discover, and the pei> 
formance of which, nnder favonrable circunstaDceB, the 
merest worldly eelf-intereat, without love or faith, is suffi- 
cient to enforce ; but which Christian Prodence enlivens 
hy a higher principle, and renders symbolic and Etacra- 
mentaL (Ephenana v. 32.) 

COHUHNT. 

This then, nnder tlte appellation of pmdential reqnisiteBi 
cornea first nnder consideration : and may be regarded aa 
the shrine and frame-wort for the Divine image, into 
which the worldly hnman is to be transformed. We are 
next to bring ont the Divine Portrait itself, the distinct 
features of its conntenance, as a sojourner among men ; tta 
benign aspect turned towards its fellow-pilgrims, the ex- 
tended arm, and the hand that blesseth and healeth. 



APHORISM XXIII. 
The outward aervice (&p>iai;iia ') of ancient religion, the 

*- See the ^istle of St. J&meB, c. i. T. 2G, S7, where, JD the authorized 

'ersioD, the Greek word Bptiatiia is iUsely rendered rtligi/nt ; whether 

raislske of the tranBlB.tor, or from the intended eeuae having become 

«olete, I cunnot decide. Ac all events, for the Bngliah reader of our 

timea it has the efiect of an erroneous translation. It not onlj obscnrei 

the connexion of the psasa^, and weakens the peculiar force and 
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rites, ceremonieB and ceremonial veatmento of the old law, 
had morality for their snbstance. They were the letter, 
of whioh morality was the tpvnt; the enigma, of which 
morality woa the inecmmg. Bat morality itself is the 
service and oeremoniol (ooltciH exterior, Bptfirxela) of the 
Chrietian religion. The scheme of grace and tmth that 
beewme * throogh Jesus Christ, the faith that looks ' dovm 

■nblimity of the thoneht, rsDdermg it comparatiTelj flat aod triTJal, 
almoM indeed taatological, bat has occasioned this p«rtici)Iar vene to be 
perrerted into a mpport of a tbtj dangerona error ; and the whols 
epistle to be considered as a ttt-off a^inst the epistles luid deelaratioiii 
of St. Pan], iostead of (what in fact it is) a masterly comment and cod- 
tlnnatioa of the same. 1 need not inform the re]ig;iou9 reader, that 
Jamea, o. L t. 37, is the faToarite test and most boasted aathority of 
tboaedinneawho represent the Redeemer of the world aahttlemore thuk 
■ moral reformer, aiid the Christian ^th as a code of ethics, diff^ng 
from the moral syatem of Moaes and the prophets bj an additinnu 
motive ; or rafiier, by the additional atreogth and clearness whidi tlie 
historii^ tact of the reaurraction has giren to the same motive. 

' The Greek word tjiviTO, nnitea in itself the two senses of b^an tit 
exut and uhu made to txut. It exemplifies the force of the middU voiea, 
in distinction from the rerb reflex. In answer to a note on John i. 2., 
in the Unitarian version of the New Testament, I think it worth 
noticing, that the same word is nsed in the Twy same sense by Aristo- 
phanes in that bmoos parody on the cosmcgniies of the Mythic poets, or 
the creation of Ihe flmie, as delivered, or supposed to be delivered, in 
the Gabiric or Samothracion mysteries, in the Comedy of the Birds. 

yiwr' 'Oipavbs, O'aavie n 

Knirq. 

* James c i. t. fl5. '0 Si •KopOKw^aQ tlz vdfiov nXfun* rAv r^f 
OttuStfAaz. The Greek voiA, paraknpaas, signifies the incurvation or 
bending of the body in the act of iookmg damn into ; oa, for instance, in 
the endeavour to see the reflected image of a star in the nat«r at Ihe 
bottom of a well. A more happy or forcible word could not haie been 
chosen to express the nature and ultimate object of reflection, and to en- 
force the necessity of It, in order to discover the Uviag fountain and 
■pring-liead of the evidence of the Christian faith in the believer himself, 
and at the same time to point ont the seat and region, where alone it ia 
to be found. Qaantiun Mtmui, toimui. That wbiui we find within oor- 
eelves, which is more than ontselTea, and yet the groond of whatever 
is good and permanent therein, is the substance and life of all other 
knowledge. 

N.B. The Familiita of the sixteenth century, and similar enthudasti 
of later date, overlooked the essential point, that it was a law, and a 
law that involved its own end (riXac), a perfect law (rcXiioc) or law that 
perfects or completes itself; and therafbre, ita obligations are called, in 
referenc* to human itatnles, tToptr/iel duties, i.e. incoercUjk from 
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into the perfect law of liberty, bu Ughl for iU garment: 
its very nAe it nghteoumett. 

COUUBNT. 

HereiD the apostle places the pre-eminence, the peculiai 
and difitingTiiBhing excellence, of the Cbristian religion. 
The ritual is of the same kind, (6/to6vaioy) though not of 
the same order, with the religion itself — not arbitrary or 
conTentioual, aa types and hieroglyphics are in relatioii 
to the things espreesed by them ; but inseparable, oonsnb- 
etantlBted (as it were), and partaking tber^ore of the same 
life, permanence, and intrinsio worth with itv spirit and 
principle. 

APHOHISM XXIT. 

Merality is the body, of which the faith in Christ is the 
eonl — BO far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to its 
state of warfare on earth, and the appointed form and in- 
strument of its communion with the present world ; yet not 
"terrestrial," nor of the world, but a celestial body, and 
capable of being transfigured from glory to glory, in accor- 
dance with the varying circumstances and ontward leladous 
of its moving and informing spirit. 

APHORISM XXV. 

Woe to the man, who will believe neither power, freedom, 
nor morality; because he nowhere finds either entire, or 
unmixed with sin, thraldom and infirmity. In the natoral 
and intellectual realms, we distinguish what we cannot 
separate ; and in the moral world, we muat distinguish in 
order to separate. Tea> in the dear distinction of good 
from evil the process of separation commences. 

withont. Thej oTerlooked that it wu a law that portiont out (No/ioc 
froM tKfiM to ailoi, or maiv divinim of) to each man ttie Bphere aad 
limits wilhiD which it is to be ezerciied — which ai &L Peter notices of 
•jectain profound passage* ia the writings of St. Banl, (3 Pet. o. iii. t. 
16.) — ol iuaSiit col iirnipiKToi arpt^ivvtv, iis ad nlc Xaiwas ypafitr 
wpif viv lliay litiruv ariXaay. 
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COHUBMT. 



It was customary irith religioiiB men in former times, b) 
make a rule of taking evary moming some tract, or aphorisin,' 
for tbfiir occasional meditation daring the day, and tkns to 
fill np the intervals of their attention to basiness. I do not 
point it out for imitation, as knowing too well, how apt 
these self -imposed mlea are to degenerate into superstition 
or hollownesH ; otherwise I wonld have recommended the 
following as tlie first ezerclHe. 



APHORISM XXVL 

It is a doll and djtnse mind, that mast divide in order 
to diBtingmsh ; hat it is a still worse, that diEtingaishes in 
order to divide. In tiie former, we maj contemplate Uie 
sonrce of sajwrstition and idolatry ; * in the latter, of schism, 
heresy,' and a seditioaa and sectarian spirit.* 

' In aconrduioe with ■ prccediof; rem&rii, on tlia nw of ttjmxSogj in 
disciplining- the yoathfol piind to tboughtfnl hiibiU, »nd M omuiMeDt 
wiUi tbe title of this work, ' Aids to Beflection,' I ehall oKir no apologf 
tai the foUowiug and nmiltu' notes : 

Apioriem, delenninata poaition, froni tlie Greek, ap, fimn ; and Asri- 
jcmn, [o bound or limit ; whence our boriion. — In order to get the fbll 
sense of ft word, we should Grat present to oar mindi the Tisual imag« 
that forms its primary meaning. Draw lines of different cokmra round 
the different connties of Dngland^uidthen cnt ont eaoh separately, as in 
the common play-maps tliat children take to pieoei and put toother — so 
that each disirkit can be contemplated apart in:«n the reat, as a whole in 
itself. This twofiild act of circumscribing, and detaching, when it ia 
exerted by tlie mind on xubjecta of reflection and reason, is to iqAarixe, 
and the reanlt an aphoritm. 

' Ti VdrtTov JiqpqicaBtv lit iroXXwv Biuv Jiiontrat. — Danuuo. de llytU 
Egypt; that is. They divided the intelligible into many and several in- 
^ridnaliCiGS. 

' From a!ipFi7ic. Though well aware of its formal and appwent deri- 
lation &OID haireo, I lun inclined to refer both words to oiro, as the 
primitiTe term, containing the primary visunl image, and dierefort 
ahould explain haretit, as a wilfnl raising into pablic notice, an upliiling 
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APHOKIBM XXVn. 

Hxclnarra of tlie abBtract eciencea, the latest and 
worthieBt portion of oar knowled^ oonsiBta of aphoritmt ; 
knd the greatest uid best of men is but an aphonim. 



APHORISM XXVIII. 

PBBCIDTIONIST Bi)URK. — I meddle not with tlie dis- 
pnte respecting eotwersiim, 'whether, and in what sense, 
necessary in all Christians. It is sufficient for my purposes 
that a very large nnmber of men, even in Christian countries, 
need to be conrerted, and that not a few, I tmst, have been. 
The tenet becomes fanatical and dangerous, only when rare 
and extraordinaTj exceptions are made to be the general 
rule ; — when what was youohsafed to the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles by especial grace, and for an especial purpose, namely, 
a converaion' begun and completed in the same moment, 
is demanded or expected of all men, as & necessary sign and 
pledge of their election. Late obeervatious have shown, 
that under many circumstances the magnetic needle, even 
after the disturbing influence haa been removed, will keep 
wavering, and require many days before it pointy udght, 
and remains steady to the pole. So is it ordinarily with 
the Bonl, after it haa begun to free itself from the disturb- 

mode ander which, or to anj one class, in or by which it mty be dis- 
played. A seditions spirit may (it is possible, tbonsh not probable) exist 
in the coQDuil-chamber of a p^aca as strongly as in a mob in I^ace- 
Yard ; and a. sectarian spirit in a cathedral, no less than in a oonTenticle. 
' Whereas Christ's other disciples had a breeding nnder him, St. Paul 
wM bom an apostle ; not carved ont, as Che rest, by degrees and in 
course of time, but a fittilt apostle, an apostle poured oat and cast in a 
nioold. As Adam was a pekect man in an instant, so was St. Faol a 
perfect ChriBtian. The same spirit was the liehtnin^ (hat melted, and 
the monld tliat raceired and ^sped him. — Domie's Senaoia— quoted 
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Awakened hy the cock-crofr, (a sermon, a calamitj, a 
sick bed, or a providential escape) the Chriatian pilgrini 
Bets out in the morning twilight, while jeb the truth (tlie 
vofioe Tikaoe 6 rqf iket/Btplas) ia below the horizon. Certain 
necessary consequences of his past life and his present under- 
taking will be eeen by the refraction of its h'ght : more will 
be apprehended and conjectured. The phantasms, that had 
predominated during the hours of darkness, are still busy. 
Though they no longer present themselves as distinct forme, 
they yet remaio aa formative motions in the pilgrim's sonl, 
nnconscione of its own activity and overmastered by its 
own workmauahip. Things take the signature of thought. 
The shapes of the recent dream become a mould for the 
objects in the distance ; and these again give an ontward- 
neas and a senaation of reality to the shapings of the 
dream. The bodings inspired by the long habit of selfish- 
ness, and self -seeking cunning, tliough they are now com- 
mencing the process of their purification into that fear 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and which, as such, is 
ordained to be our guide and safeguard, till the snn of love, 
the perfect law of liberty, is fally arisen— these bodings 
will set the fancy at work, and haply, for a time, transform 
the mists of dim and imperfect knowledge into determinate 
superstitions. But in either case, whether seen clearly or 
dindy, whether beholden or only imagined, the consequences, 
contemplated in their bearinga on the individual's inherent' 

' From the Latin, converltre — Chat is, by tm act of the will ta font 
toaardt the croe pole, at the savu time (for this is the fores of the pre- 
positive oon) ihK the aDderataading a coniiiiced and made aware of its 
existence and direction. 

' The following extract from Leighton'a ' Theological Lactnrea,' sect. 
II. may lerve as a comment on this gi^ntence : 

"The human mind, boweier stuauert and weakened by the fall, still 

retains some faint idea of the good it has lost ; a kind of languid sense 

of ita misery and indigence, with sETectlons suitable to these obscnre 

nutions. This at ksst is twyond all doubt and indisputable, ihal all 

C 
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defliie of happinesB and dread of pain, become moUve» : and 
(nnlees all distinction in the words be done away with, and 
either prudence or virtue be reduced to a anperfluouB 
synoiijnie, a redandancy in all the languages of the civilized 
world), these motiTes, and the acta and forbearances directly 
proceeding from them, fall nnder tlie head of peddbncb, as 
belonging to one or other of its four very distinct species. 

I. It may be a prudence, that stands in opposition to a 
higher moral life, and t«nds to preclude it, and to prevent 
the soul from ever arriving at the hatred of sin for its own 
exceeding sinfulness (Etrni. vii. 13) : and this is an ztil 

PGDDEKCI. 

II. Or it may be a neufroZ pmdence, not incompatible 
with spiritual growth : and to this we may, with especial 
propriety, apply the words of onr Lord, " What is not 
against us is for ns." It is therefore an innocent, and 
(being such) a proper, and coumxndabli prudence. 

III. Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher 
loinciple than itself. The mind and conscience of the 
individoal may be reconciled to it, in the foreknowledge of 
the higher principle, and with a yearning towards it that 
implies a foretaste of fnture freedom. The enfeebled con- 
valescent is reconciled to his crutches, and thankfully makes 
use (rf them, not only because they are necessary for his 
immediate support, but likewise, because they are the 

men wiali well lo tberaselTeBg nor can the mind diTegt itaelf of this pro< 
peDsity, without diiesting itself of ita being. This ia wh«t the sclioolniBn 
meim, when in their manner of expresaion they Hiij, that 'the wiD 
(volmitaa, not arbitrium) is cercied towards happiness not simply ■■ vrilt, 
but u natKre." 

I Tenture to remark that thispodtinn, if not more ceriainjg would be 
more evidently true, if instetul of beattiudo, Che word indolent (that is, 
lree<tom from pain, negatjre happiness) had been used. But tbis depends 
un the exact meaning attached to the term adf, of which more in another 
place. One concltision, howerer, fotlowa inevitably &om the preceding 
position, namely, that this propensity can nerer lie legitimately made the 
frincipU of morality, even bMause it is no part or appnrtenanoe of the 
moral will ; and because the proper object of the moral principle is to 
limit and control this pn>penBily, and to determine id what it may be, 
and io what it txigkt to be gratified ; while it ia the business of philosophy 
to instruct the understanding, and the ofRce of religion to convince the 
whole man, that otherwise taan as a regulated, uiA of course therefore a 
iuborduait, end, this propensity, innate and inalienable though it be, 
:]an never be realized or fulfilled. 
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means and ccmditioiis of exebcisi ; uid by exercise, of 
establishing, gradalvm pa/vlati'm, that strength, flexibility, 
and nlmoet spontoaeous obedience of the mnsclan, which 
the idea and cheering preeeatiment of health hold ont to 
him. He finds their value in their present neceaaity, and 
their worth as they are the instroments of finally snperseding 
it. This is & faithful, a wise fbudence, having indeed, its 
bi]rth-place in the world, and the wiidom of thU world for 
ite faUier ; bnt naturalized in a better land, and having tho 
wisdom from above for its aponBor and epiritoal parent; 
To steal a dropt feather from the spicy neat of the Pbcenii, 
(the fond hnmonr, I mean, of the mystic divines and allego- 
rizers of Holy Writ,) it is the son of Terah from Ur of the 
Chdldees, who gives a tithe of all to the King of Eighteons- 
ness, vrithont father, vrithout mother, without descent, 
(N^C aWovdfott), and receivea a blessing on the remainder. 

rv. Lastly, there is a pmdence that co-exists with 
morality, as morality co-exists with the spiritnal life: a 
prudence that is the orgaa of both, as the understanding ia 
to the reason and the will, or as the lungs are to the heart 
and brain. ' This is a HOLT fbddencs, the steward faithful 
and discreet, {otKovofios riaroe koi ^poviftoe, Luke zii, 4ci), 
the "eldest servant" in the family of faith, bom m the 
home, and " made the ruler over his lord's household." 

Let not, then, I entreat you, my purpose be misunder- 
stood ; as if , in didinguUh-wg virtue from prudence, I 
wished to divide the one from the other. True morality is 
hostile to that pmdence only, which is preclusive of true 
morality. The teacher, who ev.hordmaie» prudence to virtue, 
cannot be supposed to [Ii«pen«e with it; and he who teaches 
the proper connexion of the one with the other, does not 
depreciate the lower in any sense ; while by mating it a 
link of the same chain with the higher, and receiving the 
same influence, he raises it; 

In general. Morality may be compared to the consonant. 
Prudence to the vowel. The former cannot be uttertd 
(reduced to practice) but by means of tjie latter. 
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What the flaties of uokUiITT are, the apostle inatracts 
the belieTer in fnll, compriBing them under the two heads 
of negative and poaitive; negative, to keep hiniaeK pure 
from the world; and podtlTe, beneficence from loving- 
kindness, that is, lore of hia fellow-men (his kind) as him- 
iell 



APHORISM XXXI. 

Laet and highest, come the epiritual, compriging all the 
traths, acts, aad datiea that have an especial reference to the 
Timeless, the Permaoent, the Eternal: to the sincere love 
of the True, as truth ; of the Good, as good : and of God 
as boUi in on& It comprehends the whole ascent from 
nprightnees (morality, virtue, inwud rectitude) to godlike- 
neee, with all the acts, exercises, and disciplines of mind, 
will, and afiectioD, that are requisite or condacive to the 
great design of oar Bedemption from the form of the evil 
one, and of onr second creation or birth in the divine 



corpora ttrvitio, rerum anxilio, in proprium >ui commodum et tOyi pro- 
viatu ulieur,hunc etae prtidentem elaliiinius] ascauli to the moml,thBt is, 
to thejKiTt/jany and remedial rirvues: and geeks iti gmnmit in (he imitotion 
of the Divide nature. In this last diiiaion, ooBivering to that which we 
have called the Spiritual, Plato inclodes all those inwaid acts and aspira- 
tions, wailines, and watdiings, which have a growth in godlikeneu for 
their immediate porpose, and the union of the human aool with the 
Supreme Good as their ultimate object. Nor was il alx^ther withont 
gruauds that several of the FathcTS ventured to believe that Plato had 
Mine dim conception of the neceniit/ of a Divine MediBior, whether 
through some indistinct echo of the patriarchal faith, or some ravs of 
l^ht refracteil from the Hebrew prophets through a Phffioician medium, 
(to which he maj possibly have referred in his phrase, Bioitapai&roi 
gattia, the wisdom delivered from God) , or by his own sense of the mys- 
terious coDtradiclion in human nature between the will and the reason, 
the natural appetences and the not less ionate law of conscience {Eomaa* 
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It may be an additional aid to refiection, to distingiiish 
the three kinds sererally, according to the faculty to which 
each corresponds, the part of onr hnman nature which is 
more particularly its organ. Thus : the prudential corre- 
sponds to the sense and the understanding; the moral to the 
heart and the conscience ; the spiritual to the will and the 
reason, that is, to the finite wiU reduced to harmony with, 
and in sabordination to, the reason, as a ray from that true 
light which is both reason and will, universal reason, and 
will abaotute. 

//. U, 15), we eh&Il in vain attwnpt (o determine. It is not imposaible 
that all three maj haie cooperated in partiailj unveiling these awful 
urntha to this plank from the wreck of paradise thrown on th« shores of 
idolatrons Greece, to this Divine Philosopher, 

Che 'n qnelU schiera and^ piA presso a1 segno 
Al qnal i^^iunge, a chi dal cielo h dato. 

Petrarch; Del IHon/i dtlia Fanta, Cap. III. 5, 6. 



i] 
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REFLECTIONS, 



MORAL AND EELIGIOUS APHORISMg. 



ON SENSIBILITT. 

IP Prndence, thongli practically inseparable from Mo- 
rality, is not to be confonnded -with the Moi^ Principle ; 
still lesB may Sensibility, tliat ie, a constitutional qnickneBs 
of Sympathy with Pain and Plessare, and a keen sense of 
the gradfications that accompany social interconrse, matnal 
endearm.enis, and reciprocal preferences, be mistaken, or 
deemed a Substitnte for either. Sensibility is not even a 
sore pledge of a qood hxabt, thongb among the most 
common meanings of that many-meaning and too com- 
monly misapplied expression. 

So far from being either Morality, or one with the 
Moral Principle, it ought not even to be plLU»d in the same 
rank with Prndence. For Prndence is at least an offspring 
of the Understanding; bnt Sensibility (the SeneibiUty, I 
mean, her© spoken of), is for the greater part a qnalily of 
tiie neryee, and a result of individual bodily temperament. 

Prudence is an active Principle, and implies a sacrifioB 
of Self, though only to the same Self projected, as it were, 
to a distance. Bnt the very term Sensibility, marks its 
na«ruM nature ; and in its mere self, apart from Choice and 
Beflection, it proves little moro than the coincidence or 
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coiitagi<ni of pleuarable or painful Sensations in difEerent 
persons. 

AJas I hoT many are there in this orer-sfinLiilated age, 
in which the oooturenoe of ezceasivQ and onhealth; eensi- 
taveness is so frequent, aa even to hare reversed the onrrent 
meaning of the word, v-ervow. How man^ are' there 
whose eeosibiKty prompte Ihem to remoTe those evils alone, 
which by hideons speictacle or clamorons ontcij are pre- 
sent to their senses and disturb their selfish enjoyments. 
Provided the dnnghill is not before their parlour window, 
they are contented to know that it exists, and perhaps 
as the hotbed on which their own Inxnries are reared. 
Sensibility is not necessarily Benevolence. Ifay, by ren- 
dering ns tremblingly alive to trifling misfortones, it f le- 
qneauy prevents it, and indnces an effeminate Selfishness 
instead, 

punpering the coward heut, 

With feelinn all too delkate for use. 

Sweet are ^e Tean, tliat from a Howard's eye 

Drop on the cheek of one, he lifts from earth : 

And he, who worki me good with munOTed &ce. 

Does it bat half. He ohilU me, while he aids, 

My Benefeotor, not my Brother Mui. 

But even this, this eeU beDeroleuoe, 

S*oms Worth, seems Haohood, whwi there rise before me, 

The shigg»rd Yi\f» Tision-weaTing trihe. 

Who sigh for wretcbeduesa yet shim the wretched. 

Nursing in somo delknoos eolitade, 

Their slothfal Lotm and dainty Sympathie*.* 

Lastly, where Virtne is. Sensibility is the ornament and 
becoming Attire of Virtne. On certain occaaiona it may 
almost be said to become ' Virtue. But Sensibility and all 

' nil paragraph ia abridged from the Watekman, Ko. IV. Mardi 
3S, 1796) respecting wliioh the inquiaitire Reader may consult my 
' Literary Ii£e.'^—Auti«r'i noU in editions 1 (1825) and 1836, since sup- 
pressed. — E!d. 

' Coleridn's ' Befleotiont On Havins Left a Place of Betirement,' 
1. 48, So. {'Sibyiline I^ares,' 1797).— Kd, 

* TlieTB lomntimeg occurs an apparent pbm on words, wbioh not only 
to the Moraliier, but eTen to the phikwophical Etjmologilt, appears 
more than a mere Play. Thns in the doable sense of the word, beeomt. 
I have knawn persona so anxions to have their dress become them, as to 
MoveK it at length into their proper self, and thns actually to Ammi^ 
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the amiable qualities may likewii 
have become, the panders of Yici 
SedoctioB. 

So mast it needs be with all qnalitiea that have their 
rise only in parts and fragments of onr natnre. A man of 
warm, paasions may sacrifice bti.Tf bis eatate to rescue a 
friend from prison; for he is naturally sympathetic, and 
the more social part of his nature happened to bo upper- 
most. The same man shall aftewarde exhibit the same 
disregard of money in an attempt to sednce that friend's 
wife or daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hobbes, and the whole School 
of Materialiata will appear inconsiderable, if it be compared 
with the mischief effected and occasioned by the senti- 
mental Philosophy of Sterkk, and his nnmerons imitators. 
The vilest appetites and the moat remorseless inconstancy 
towards their objects, acquired the titles of the Heart, the 
irregittible Feelmgt, the too tender SenmhUity ; and if the 
Frost« of Prudence, the icy chains of Human Law thawed 
and TUiished at the genisl warmth of Human Nature, who 
could help it? It was an amiable Weakness ! 

About this time, too, the profanation of the word Xx>Te, 
rose to its height. The French N'atnralists, Buffon and 
others, borrowed it from the sentimraital Novelists : the 
Swedish and English Philosophers took the contagion ; and 
the Muse of Science condescended to seek admission into 
the Saloons of Fashion and Frivolity, rouged like a harlot, 
and with the hailot's wanton leer. I know not how the 
Annals of Guilt could be bett«r forced into the service of 
Virtue, than by such a Comment on the present paragraph, 
as would be afforded by a selection from the sentimental 
correspondence produced in Courts of Justice within the 
last thirty years, fairly translated into the true meaning of 
the wordfl, and the actual Object and Purpose of the infa- 
mouB writers. 

Do you in good earnest aim at Dignity of ChajTacter ? 
By all the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the charms 
of an open countenance, I conjure you, O youth ! turn 

the drew. Such & one, (aafeliest spoken of by the neater prononn), 1 ' 
consider aa bat e, suit of Hat tinery. It is indifferent whether we my — 
It becomet he, or, he btcomai iu 
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■tw»7 from those who live in the Twilight between Vice 
and Virtue. Are not Reason, Diecrimination, Law, and 
deliberate Choice, the distinguishing Characters of Hu- 
manity ? Can aught, then, worthy of a human Being, 
proceed from a Habit of Soul, which would esclnde (dl 
these and (to borrow a metaphor from Paganigm) prefer 
the den of Trophoniua to the Temple and Oracles of the 
God of Light F Can any thing 'manly, I say, proceed from 
those, who for Law and Light wonld BnbB(i.tiit« shapeless 
feelings, sentiments, impnlsea, which as far as they differ 
from the vital workings in the brute animals, owe the 
difference to theirformer connexion with the proper Tirtnea 
of Humanity ; as dendrites derive the outlines, that consti- 
tute their v^ne above other clay-stones, from the csansl 
neighbonrhood and pressnre of the plants, the names of 
which they assume P Ilemember, that Love itself in its 
highest earthly Bearing, as the ground of the marriage 
union,' becomes Love by an inward fiat of the Will, by a 

' It might be b mean of prerenting many nnhappy marriag™, if the 
yonth of both sexes had ic early impresBed on their mindii, that Marriage 
coiitracti>d beCwepn Christians is a true and perfect Symbol or Mystery ; 
that is, the acliiaiizing Faith being sappused to exiet in the Seceivcn, 
it is an ontward Sign co-essential with that which it signifies, or a iJTmg 
Part of that, the whole of whiph it represents. Marriage, theretbre, in 
the Christian sense {/^heiiani v. 22 — 33), as symbolical of the union of 
Ifae Suul with Christ the Mediator, and with God through Christ, is per- 
fectly a sacramenlei ordinance, and not retained by the Reformed 
Churches as one of the Sacraments, for two reaeons; first, that the 
Sign is not dittincfive of the Church of Christ, and the Ordinance not 
peculiar nor owing its origin to the Gospel Dispensation j secondly, it ia 
not of nniTersal obligation, not a means of Grace ei^ined on all Chria- 
lians. In other and plainer words. Marriage does not contain in iUelf 
an open Profession of Christ, and it is not a Sacrament of the Church, 
but only of certain Individual Members of the Chnrch. It is erident, 
however, that neither of these reasons affect or diminish the reliffiinu 
nature and dedicative force of the marriage Vow, or detract from the 
solemnity in the Apostolic Declaration: Tbis is a oseat Mtbtbrt. 

The interest which the slate has in the appropriation of one woman 
to one man, and the civil obligations therefrom resulting, farm an alto- 
gether distinct consideration. When I meditate on the words of the 
Apostle, confirmed and illuB[ral«d as they are, by so many harmonies 
in the Spiritual Structure of our proper Hmnanity , (in the image of God, 
male and female created he the man), and tbea reflect how little claim 
BO lai^ a number of legal cohahitaliona hare to the name of Christian 
marriages — I feel inclined to doubt whether the plan of celebrating 
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completing aad sealing Act of Moral Election, and lays 
claim to penoanenoe only under the form of nnxr. 

msniagea nniTWiallj bj the Cml Ms^trste, in the first instuioe, Mtid 
lesviag the rdigiom CoTeuant and Bacramental Kadea to the electkni of 
the portiee themeelTes, adopted dnring the Republic in England, and in 
onr own times bj the French L^islatnre, was not m/in:e, whatever it 
might be in intention, reverential to Chriitianitj. At all erenta, it was 
their own act and choice, if the paiuei made bad wone bj the pTO&- 
nUloik of a (kwpel MTUery, 
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APHORISM I. 

LlIOHTON AND COLKBIDGB. 

/ITH respect to any final aim or end, the greater part 
of mankind live at hazard. Thej hare so certain 
liarbonr in view, nor direct their course by any fixed star. 
Bub to him that tnoweth not the port to which ho is 
bound, no wind can be faTonrable ; neither can he who has 
not yet determined at what mark he ia to shoot, direct his 
arrow aright. 

It is not, howerer, the less tme, that there is a proper 
object to aim it; and if this object be meant by the term 
happiness, (though I think that not the most appropriate 
term for a state, the perfection of which consists in the 
ezclnsion of all ha/p (that is, chance), I assert that th^n is 
snch a thing as human happiness, as twnm/um honum, or 
ultimate good. What this is, the Bible alone shows clearly 
and certainly, and points out the way that leads to the 
att«nment of it. This is that which prevailed with St. 
Angustine to study the Scriptures, and engt^ed his affec- 
tion to them. " In Cicero, and Plato, and other such 
frriters," says he, " I meet with m^ny things acutely said, 
and things that excite a certain warmth of emoticm, bat 
in none of them do I find these words, Ootne v>Uo me, 
<Jl ye that labour, and are heavy ladea, and I wiU give you 

' Apud OietnMOii »t Platimem, alioiiqiit ^jiaraadi teriptortt, nudta timt 
mcvtt dicia, el leniter mtiealia, nd in iii amsiiu* Aoo wM i'mmim, fmiti 
ad me, &o. [Muc. xii. 2g.J 
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Felicity, in Us jiroper sense, is bat another ward for 
fortmiBiteneBe, or happineas ; aad I c&a see no advantage in 
the improper naa of irordB, when proper terms are to be 
found, bnt, on the contrary, mnch miachief. For, by 
familiarizing the mind to equivocal ezpreesions, that ie, 
each as may be taken in two or more different meanings, 
we introdnce confusion of thought, and furnish the sophist 
with his best and handiest tools. For the jagg'le of 
sophistry consists, for the greater part, in nsing a word in 
one sense in the premise, and in another sense in the con- 
clusion. We should accnstom onrselves to think, and 
reason, in precise and atedfaat terms ; even when cnstom, 
or the deficiency, or the corruption of the langnage will 
not permit the same strictness in speaking. The mathema- 
tician finds this BO necessary to the tmtls which he ia 
seeking, that hia science begins with, and is fonnded on, 
the defiiiitioii of his terms. The botanist, the chemist, the 
anatomist, &c., feel and submit to this neceaaity at all 
costs, even at the risk of exposing their several pnraoits to 
the ridicnle of the many, by technical terms, hard to be 
remembered, and ^ike qnarrelsome to the ear and the 
tongne. In the bnsinesa of moral and religions re0ection, 
in the acqnisition of clear and distinct conceptions of our 
duties, and of the relations in which we etand to God, oar 
neighbonr, and oorselveB, no such difficnitics occnr. At 
the utmost we have only to rescue words, already existing 
and familiar, from the false or vague meanings imposed on 
them by carelessness, or by the clipping ajid debasing 
misusage of the market. And surely happiness, duty, 
f ^th, truth, and final blessedness, are matters of deeper and 
decu^r interest for all men, than circles to the geometrician, 
or the characters of plants to the botanist, or the affinities 
and combining principle of the elements of bodies to the 
chemist, or even than the mechanism (fearfnl and wonder- 
ful though it be !) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Sool 
can be to the anatomist Among the aids to reflection, 
place the following maxim prominent : let distinctness in 
expression advance side by side with distinction in thought. 
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For one nsdesa subtlety in onr elder divineB and monJiata, 

I will produce ten sopluBinB of equivocation in the writingB 
of our modem preceptors : and for one error resulting from 
excees in distinguisldng the indifferent, I would show ten 
mischievouB deluaionB from the habit of confounding the 
diverse. Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or rea- 
soning with another, make it a mle to ask yourself the 
precise meaning of the word, on which the point in qnestaou 
appears to turn ; and if it may be (that is, by writers of 
authority hat been) used in Beveral aenees, then aek which 
of these the word is at present intended to convey. By 
this mean, and scarcely without it, you will at length 
acquire a &cility in detecting the quid pro qvo. And 
believe me, in bo doing you will enable youreelf to disarm 
and expose four-fifths of the znain argumeate of onr most 
renowned irreligious philosophers, ajicient and modem. 
For the quid pro quo is at once the rock and quarry, on and 
with which the strong-holds of disbelief, mat«riaUsm, and 
(more pemioions still) epicurean morality are built. 



APHORISM IL 



If we seriously consider what religion is, we shall find 
the saying of the wise king Solomon to be unezceptionably 
true: Her way a are wa/ga of plecitiMitnet), and aU her patht 

DoUi religion require anything of us more than that we 
live toherly, rigMeouahf, wkd godly m this present world ? 
Now what, I pray, can be more pleasant or peaceable 
than theae P Temperance is always ' at leisure, luxury 
always in a hurry : the latter weakens the body and 
pollutes the soul ; the former is the sanctity, purity, and 
sound state of both. It is one of EpicnruB's fixed maxims, 
" That life can never be pleasant without virtue." 

' ProTBrbs iii. 17.— Ed, 
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COKUENT. 

In ihe works of moralists, both ChriBtaan and Pagan, it 
is often asserted (indeed there are few conunon-places of 
toore freqnent recmrence) that the happiness even of 'Uus 
life consists solely, or principally, in virtue ; that Tirtne is 
the only happiness of this life ; that yirtoe is the tmest 
pleamre, Ac. 

I donbt not that the meaning, which the writers intended 
to coDTey by these and the like expressions, was true and 
wise. Bat I deem it safer to say, that in all the ontward 
relations of this life, in all onr ontward conduct and 
actions, both in what we shoold do, and in what we should 
abstain from, the dictates of virtue are the very same with 
those of self-interest, tending to, though they do not proceed 
from, the same point. For the outward object of virtue 
being the greatest producible sum of happiness of all men, 
it must needs include the ol^ect of an intelligent self-love, 
which is the greatest possible happiness of one individual ; 
for what is true of all, must be true of each. Hence, you 
cannot become better (that is, more virtuouB), but yon will 
become happier : and you cannot become worse (that is, 
more vicious), without eea increase of misery (or at the beat 
a proportional loss of enjoyment) as the consequence. If 
the thing were not inconsiBtfint with our well-being, and 
known to be so, it would not have been classed as a vice. 
Thus what in an enfeebled and disordered mind is called 
prudence, is the voice of nature in a healthful state : as ie 
proved by the known fact, that the prudential duties, (that 
is, those actions which are commanded by virtue becauie 
they are prescribed by pmdence), the animals fulfil by 
natural instinct 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy 
and vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a 
temperate life and habits of active indostry, whether this 
pleasure were or were not the chief or only determining 
fnoUve thereto. Virtue may, possibly, add to the pleaenre 
a good of another kind, a higher good, perhaps, than the 
worldly mind is capable of understanding, a spiritu^ com- 
placent^, of which in your present sensualized state you 
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can form no idea. It may add, I say, bat it cannot detract 
from it. Thus the reflected rays of the ann that gave 
light, dietiactioa, and endleea multiformity to the mind, 
afford at the same time the pleoBarable sensation of warmth 
to the body. 

If then the time has not yet come for any thing higher, 
act on the maxim of seeking the moat pleaenre with 
the least pain : and, if only yon do not seek where yon 
yourself knmo it will not be found, this very pleasure and 
this freedom front the disqnietade of pain may produce in 
you a state of being diraotly and indirectly favourable 
to the germination and np-spring of a nobler seed. If it 
be true, that men are miserable because they are wicked, it 
is likewise true, that many men are wicked because they 
are nuserable. Health, cheerfulness, and easy circum- 
stancea, the ordinary consequence of Temperance and 
IndoBtty, will at least leave the field clear and open, will 
tend to preserve the scales of the judgment even ; while 
the consdoasneBS of possessing the esteem, respect, and 
sympathy of your neighbours, and the sense of your own 
increasing power and influence, can scarcely fail to give a 
toneof dignity to your mind, and incline you to hope nobly 
of yonr own Being. And thus they may prepare and pre- 
diapose yon to the sense and acknowledgment of a principle, 
differing not merely in degree but in kind from Uie facnl- 
ties and instincts of the higher and more intelligent apeoies 
of animala, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), and which 
principle is therefore yonr proper hnmanity. And on thia 
account and with this view alone may certain modes of 
pleasurable or agreeable sensation, without confusion of 
terms, be honoured with the title of refined, intellectual, 
ennobling pleasures. For Pleasure (and happiness in its 
proper sense is but the continuity and sum-total of the 
pleasure which is allotted or happens to a man, and hence 
by the Greeks called cbrvjfia, that is, good-hap, or more re* 
ligionsly tiSaifiovia, that is, favourable providence) — plea- 
sure, I say, conaifita in the haj^mony between the specifio 
excitability of a living oreatnre, and the exciting causes 
correspondent thereto. Considered therefore excInsiTely 
in and for itself, the only question is, qwrntum, not quale t 
Mow WMch on thit tekoU ? the contrary, that is, the painful 
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and disagreeftble harmg'been Bubtracted. The quality is a 
matter of tatte : et de gaaHhut wm eti diepwtandwm No 
man can judge for auotber. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a eafer hmgaage than the 
sentences quoted above, (that rirtne alone is happiness ; 
that happineBB consistB in virtne, &c.) sajinga which. I 
find it hard to reconcile with other positions of still more 
frequent occurrence in the same divines, or with the decla- 
ration of St. Paul : " If in this life only we have hope, we 
are of all men most miserable." 

At all events, I ahonld rely far more confidently on the 
converse, namely, that to be vicious is to be miserable. Few 
m.en are bo utterly reprobate, bo imbruted by their vices, 
as not to have some lucid, or at least qniet and sober, 
intervals ; and in such a moment, Jum deeceviuiit iris, few 
GUI stand up unshaken against the appeal to their own 
experience — what have been the wages of sin ? what has 
the devil done for yon p What sort of master have you 
found liim P Then let na in befitting detail, and by a 
series of qnestions that ask no loud, and are secnre against 
any false, answer, urge home the proof of the position, 
that to be vicious is to be wretched : adding the fearful 
corollary, that if even in the body, which as long as life 
is in it can never be wholly bereaved of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, vice is found to be misery, what must it not be in 
the woiid to come? There, where even the crime is no 
longer possible, much less the gratifications that once 
attended it — where nothing of vice remains but its guilt 
and its misery — ^vice must be misery itself, all and utter 
misery. — So best, if I err not, may the motives of prudence 
be held forth, and the impnlaes of self-love be awakened, 
in alliance with truth, and free from the danger of con- 
founding things (the Laws of Duty, I mean, and the 
Maxims of IntereBt) which it deeply concerns us to keep 
distinct, inasmuch as this distinction and the faith therein 
are essential to our moral nature, and this again the 
ground-work and pre-condition of the spiritaal state, is 
which the Humanity strives after Godlinesa, and, in the 
name and power, and through the prevenient and assisting 
grace, of the Mediator, will not strive in vain. 

The adetrntagas of a life passed in conformity with the 
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precepts of Tirtae and religion, and in how many and 
TarioiLB respects they recommend virtne and rehgion, even 
on groonds of prudence, form a delightful eubject of medi- 
tation, and a soarce of refreshing thought to good and 
pious men. Ifor is it strange if, transported with the view, 
snch persons should sometimes discourse on the charme of 
forms and colours to men whose eyes are not yet amched; 
or that they oocasionaUy seem to invert the relations of 
cause and effect, and forget that there are acts and deter- 
minations of the will and affections, the eonsequenaei of 
which may he plainly foreseen, and yet cannot ho made 
our proper and primary motivee for such acts and determi' 
nations, without destroying or entirely altering the distinct 
nature and character of the latter. Sophron is well informed 
that wealth and extonsive patronage will be the conse- 
quence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Constantia. 
But if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and 
were fomid oirf to be, Sophron's main and determining 
motive for seeking this love and esteem ; and if Constantia 
were a woman ttiat merited, or was capable of feeling, 
either the one or the other; would not Sophron find (uid 
deservedly too) aversion and contempt in their st^d P 
Wherein, if not in this, differs the friendship of worldlings 
from, true friendship p Without kind offices and useful 
services, wherever the power and opportunity occur, love 
would be a hollow pretence. Yet what noble mind would 
not be offended, if he were thought to value the love for 
the sake of the services, and not rather the services for the 
sake of the love P 



APHORISM III. 

Though pmdence in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual 
holiness, yet withont pmdence, or in opposition to it, 
neither virtne nor hohness can exist. 
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APHORISM IV. 



Art thou imder the tyranny of Bin P a alave to vicious 
habits P at enmity with G^od, and a sknlking fagitive from 
thy own conscience? 0, how idle the dispute, whether 
the listening to the dictates of prudev-oe from prudential 
And self -interested motirea be virtne or merit, when the 
iiol listening is guilt, misery, madness, and despair ! The 
beat, the most GkriHitDiUke pity thon canst show, is to take 
pity on thy own soul. The best and most acceptable ser- 
vice thoa canst render, is to do justice and show mercy to 
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APHORISM I. 

Leiohton. 

/HAT the Apoetles were in an extraordiimry way, beGt- 
ting the first annnnoiation of a Religion for all Mam- 
kind, ibie all Teachers of Moral Trath, who aim to prepare 
for its reception bj calling the attention of men to the Law in 
their own hearts, may, withont presumption, consider them- 
selves to be, under ordinary gifts and ciroomstances; namely, 
Ambassadors for the Greatest of Kings, and apon no mean 
employment, the great Treaty of Peace and Reconcilement 
betwixt him and Mankind. 



APHORISM II. 

Gn the Fedingi Natural to Inffenuous Minds towards Ikoie 
who havefiret led them to R^eet, 

LsiaHtON. 

Thongh Divine Truths are to be received equally from 
every Minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged that 
there is something (we know not what to call it) of a more 
acceptable reception of those which at first were the means 
of bringing mea to God, than of others ; like the opinion 
some have of physicians, whom they loye. 
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APHORISM III. 

LlIGHTON AND COLKRIDGE. 

The worth and valne of Knowledsre is in proportion to the 
worth and valne of its object. What, tten, is the beat 
knowledge ? 

The exactest kiiowledg;e of tihings, ia, to know them in 
their caoBes ; it is then an. excellent thing, and worthy of 
their endeaTOnrs who are moat deairoas of knowledge, to 
know the best things in their highest cansea ; and the 
happiest way of attaining to this knowledge, ia, to posseBs 
those things, and to know them, in experience. 



APHORISM lY. 

Lekjhton. 

It is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy 
doth know and judge himself to be bo. This being tiie 
pecaliar good of a reaeonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in 
a reasonable way. It is not as the dnll resting of a etone, 
or any other natural body in ita natural place ; but the 
knowledge and consideration of it is the frnition of it, the 
very relishing and tasting of its Bweetnees. 

Rbhabe. 
Aa in a Christian land we receive the leasons of 
MorftKty in connexion with the Dootrinea of Revealed 
Religion, we cannot too early free the mind from prejudices 
widdy spread, in part throngh the abase, bnfc far more 
from ignorance, of the true meaning of doctrinal Terms, 
which, however they may have been perverted to the 
purposes of Fanaticism, are not only scriptural, bat of too 
frequent occurrence in Scripture to be overlooked or passed 
by in silence. The following extract, therefore, deserves 
attention, aB clearing the doctrine of Salvation, in con- 
nexion with the divine Foreknowledge, from all objectiouB on 
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the score of Morality, by the jast and impreBsiTe view which 
the Archbishop here gives of those occasional revolutionary 
moments, that Turn of ike Tide in the mind and character 
of certain Individuals, which (tating a religious course, 
and referred immediately to the Author of all Good) were 
in his day, more generally than at present, entitled UFFECTn&L 
CALLING. The iJieological interpretation and the philosophic 
validity of this Apostolic Triad, Election, Salvation, and 
Effectual Galling, (the latter being the intermediate), will 
be found among the Comments on the Aphorisms of 
Spiritual Import. For our present purpose it will be 
sufficient if only I prove, that the Doctrines are in them- 
selves innooiwa», and may be both holden and taught without 
any practical ill-conseqnences, and without detriment to the 
moral frame. 



APHORISM T. 

LsiOHTON. 

Two Links of the Chain (namely. Election and Salvation) 
are np in heaven in God's own hand ; but this middle one 
(that is. Effectual Calling) is let down to earth, into tlie 
hearts of his children, and they laying hold on it have sure 
hold on the other two : for no power can sever them, li, 
therefore, they can read the characters of God's image in 
their own souls, those are the counterpart of the golden cha- 
racters of his love, in which their names are written iu the 
book of life. Their believing writes their names nnder the 
promises of the revealed book of life (the Scriptures) and 
thus ascertains them, that the same names are in the secret 
book of life which God hath by himself from eternity. So 
that finding the stream of grace in their hearts, though they 
see not the fountain whence it flows, nor the ocean into 
which it returns, yet they know that it hath ite source in 
their eternal election, and shall empty itself into the ocean 
of their eternal salvation. 

If dediion, ^eetuaZ coiling, and eahation be insepa- 
rably linked together, then, by any one of them a man 
may lay hold upon all the rest, and may know that his hold 
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is Bare ; uid this is the way wlierein we may attain and 
oaght to seek, the comfortable aaeoraiice of the love of God. 
Therefore -make yowr calling twre, and by that your dedion; 
for that being doBe, this follows of itself. We are not to 
pry immediately into the decree, bat to read it in the per- 
formance. Though t^ mariner sees not tJie pole-star, yet 
the needle of the compass which points to it, tells him which 
way he soils ; thna the heart that is tooohed with the load- 
stime of divine love, trembling with godly fear, and yet 
still looking towards Ood by fixod believing, interprets the 
fear by tile love in the fear, and tells the sotd that its ooarse 
is heavenward, towards the haven of eternal rest. He that 
loves may be snre he was loved first ; and he that chooses 
God for his delight and portion, may conclude confidently, 
that Ood has chosen him to be one of those that shall enjoy 
him, and be happy in him for ever ; for that onr love and 
electing of him is but the retnni and repercnssion of the 
beams of his love shining upon us. 

Althongh from present Qneanctifi cation, a man cannot 
infer that he is not elected ; for the decree may, for part of 
a man's life, run (as it were) underground ; yet this is sure, 
that that estate leads to death, and unless it be broken, will 
prove the blac^ lineof rejoxibation. A man hath no portion 
amongst the children of God, nor can read one word of 
comfort in all the promiseB that belong to them, while he 
remains nnholy, 

Rbuabe. 

In addition to the preceding, I select the following para- 
graphs, as having nowhere seen the terms, Spirit, the Gifts 
of iba Spirit, and the like, eo effectually vindicated from 
the sneers of the Sciolist on the one hand, and protected 
from the perversions of the Fanatic on the other. In these 
paragraphs the Archbishop at once shatters and precipitates 
the only draw-bridge between the fanatical and the orthodox 
doctrine of Grace, and the Gifts of the Spirit. In Scripture 
the term Spirit, as a power or property seated in tbe human 
soul, never stands singly, bat is always ^ecijied by a geni- 
tive case following ; this being a Hebraism instead of the 
adjective which the writer would have used if he had 
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thrmght, as well as written, in Greek. It ia " the Spirit of 
Meekneae " (a meek Spirit), or "the Spirit of Clia>stitf," 
and the like. The moral Reenlt, the specific Form and 
Charact«r in which the Spirit faamfesU its presence, is the 
only Bare pledge and token of its presence ; which is to be, 
and which safely may be, inferred from ite practical efiocts, 
bat of which an immediate knowledge or conscionaneae is 
impossible ; Mid every pretence to such knowledge is either 
hypocrisy ca fanatical delosion. 



APHORISM VI. 

LsiaHTON. 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so torn 

away from the straight mle of the Holy Scriptures, they 
have a spirit indeed, but it is a fanatical spirit, the spirit of 
delusion and giddiness ; but the Spirit of G^od, that leads 
his children in the way of troth, and is for that purpose 
sent them from Heaven to guide them thither, squares their 
thoughts and ways to that rule whereof it ia anthor, and 
that word which was inspired I^ it, and sanctifies them to 
obedience. He that ecatk I knmo hvm, and keepeth not 
his coTnmajidmettts, ia a liar, and the truth ig not in hifn. 
(1 John ii. 4.) 

!Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifietb to 
obedience, is within ns the evidence of car election, and the 
earnest of our ealvation. And whoso are not sanctified and 
led by this Spirit, the Apostle tella ns what is their condi- 
tion : If any man have tuit the Spirit of Gbrigt, he ia ntme of 
hia.^ The stones which are appointed for that glorious 
temple above, are hewn, and polished, and prepared for it 
hete ; as the stones were wrought and prepared in the 
mountains, for building the temple at Jerusalem. 

COUUENT. 

There are many serious and sincere ChristianB who bave 
aot attained to a fulness of knowledge and insight, but ai« 

' Bomitua riii. 9. — Bd. 
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vrell and jadicionslj emplojed in preparing for it. Even 
fihese may study the maBter-works of our elder Divines 
nitli safety and advantage, if they will accustom them- 
selves to translate the theological terms into their moral 
equivalente ; saying to themBelveB — This may not be oZZ 
that IB meant, bnt this m meant, and it is that portion 
of the meaning, which belongs to m« in the present stage of 
myprogresa. For example: render the words, sancfcification 
of the Spirit, or the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, by 
Purity in Life and Action from a pnre Principle. 

We need only reflect on oar own experience to be con- 
vinced, that the man makes the motive, and not the motive 
^e man. What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive 
at ^ to another. If, then, the man deteiminea the motive, 
what determines the man — to a good and worthy act, we 
will say, or a virtnous Conrse of Conduct P The intelligent 
Will, or the self -determining Power F True, m part it is ; 
and therefore the Will is pre-eminently the gpir&ual Con- 
stituent in our Being. But will any reflecting man admit, 
that his own Will is the only and sufficient determinant ol 
all he is, and all he does ? Is nothing to be attributed to 
the harmony of the system to which he belongs, and to the 
pre-established Fitness of the Objects and Agents, known 
and unknown, that surround him, as acting on the will, 
though, doubtless, icUk it likewise? a process, which the 
co-instantaneous yet reciprocal action of the air and the 

— > vital ene^y of the lungs in breathing may help to render 
intelligible. 

Again : in the world we see every where evidences of a 
Unity, which the component parts are so far from explain- 
ing, that they necessarily pre-snppose it as the cause and 
condition of their existing as those parts ; or even of their 
existing at all. This antecedent Unity, or Cause and 
Principle of each Union, it has since the time of Bacon and 
J Kepler been .c ustomary to c^l_aJaOT. This crocns, for 

/ instance : or ^^y~offier flower the reader may have in 
sight or choose ^ bring before his fancy. That the root, 
stem, leaves, petals, i&c. cohere to one plant, is owing to an 
antecedent Power or Principle in the Seed, which existed 
before a single particle of the matters that con3titut« the 
size and visibility of the crocus, had been attracted from 
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the Bnrronnding Boil, air, and moisture. Shall we torn to 
the Beed P Here too the same neceesitj meets ns. An 
anteoedent TTnity (I speak not of the parent plant, bnt of , 
an agency antecedent in the order of operance, yet remain- 
ing present aa the conservative and reprodnctive Power) 
mnst here too be supposed. Analyze the seed with the 
finest tools, and let the Solar Microscope come in aid of 
yoor senses, what do yon find P Means and inafcrnmeiits, a — 
wondrons Fairy-tele of Nature, magazines of food, stores 
of varions sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences — a honse of 
many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisible ! 
Reflect further on the conntless millions of seeds of the 
same name, each more than nnmerically differenced from 
eveiy other; and further jet, reflect on the reqnisite har- 
mony of all euTTOunding things, each of which necesaitefes 
the same process of thought, and the coherence of all of 
which to a System, a World, demands its own adequate 
Antecedent Unity, which mnat therefore o£ necessity be 
present to all and in all, yet in no wise excluding or sus- 
pending the individual Law or Principle of Union in each. 
Now will Reason, will common Sense, endnre the assnmp- ^ 

tion, that in the material and visible system, it is highly /^J- 
reasonable to believe a Universal Power, as the canse and /) ' 
pre-condition of the harmony of all pMrtiicnlar Wholes, each / — 
of which involves the working Principle of its own Union ,, . ^ .. 
— that it is reasonable, I say, to believe this respecting the 
Aggregate of Objects, which without a Subjed (that is, a sen- 
tient and intelligent Eiistence) would be purposeless ; and 
yet unreasonable and even superstitions or enthusiastic 
to entertain a siniilar Belief in relation to the System of 
intelligent and self-conscious Beings, to the moral and , 
personal World P But if in this too, in the great Communily ' ' 
of Pereons, it is rational to infer a One universal Presence, 
a One present to all and in all, is it not most irrational to 
suppose that a finite Will can exclude itp 

Whenever, therefore, the man is deterinined (that is, 
impelled and directed) to act in harmony of inter-commu- 
nion, must not something be attributed to this all-present 
power as acting in the Will P and by what fitter names 
can we call this than the law, as empowering; me WORD, 
as informing ; and the spirit, as actuating P 
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What haa been here said amonnta (I am aware) only to 
a negative cooceptioii ; but this is all that is required for 
a mind at that period of its growth which we are now sup- 
posing, and as long aa Religion is contemplated under the 
form of Morality. A. posUive insight belongs to a more 
advanced stage ; for spiritoal truths can only spiritually be 
discerned. This we know from Bevelation, and (the ezis- 
tence of spiritaal tmthe being granted) Philosophy is com- 
pelled to draw the same conclaaion. Bnt though merely 
negative, it is sufficient to render the union of Beligion 
and Morality conceivaiile ; aofficient to satisfy an unpre- 
judiced inquirer, that the spiritual Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion are not at war with the reasoning Facnlty, and 
that if they do not run on the same Line (or Radius) with 
the Understanding, yet neither do they cut or cross it. It 
is enfficient, in short, to prove, that some distinct and con- 
sistent meaning may be attached to the assertion of the 
learned and philosophic Apostle, that " the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit"' — that is, with the Will, 
■ as the supernatural in man and the Principle of our Per- 
' sonality — of that, I mean, hy which" we" are re'sponTSBle 
Agents ; Penime, and not merely \iyiDg.3!hingg,' 

It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, that even at 
the porch and threshold of Revealed Tmth there is a great 
and worthy sense in which we may believe the Apostle's 
assurance, that notonly doth "the Spirit aid our infirmities ;'" 
that is, act on the WUl by a predisposing inflnence from 
withoul, as it were, though in a spiritual manner, and 
without suspending or destroying its freedom (the possi- 
bility of which is proved to us in the influences of edu- 
cation, of providential occurrences, and, above all, of ex- 
ample) bnt that in regenerate souls it may act m the will ; 

> BomadB viii. 16.— Ed. 

' Whaterer ia comprised in the Chnin and Mechaniam of Cause and 
Eftct, of courae maeaniated, sod haTing iu necesslly in some other 
thing, antecedent or comnurent — this is said to be Natural; and the 
Aggregate and System ot all such things i» Natcbb. It is, therefore, 
a contradiction in terms to include in this the Free-will, of which ihe 
verbal definition is — that which ariginatet an act or Stale of Being. In 
this sense, therefore, which is the sense of St. Pati), and indeed of the 
Kew Testament thrcnighout, Sptritiial and Saperoatimtl aie tjaaajxoiyat. 

' Romans viii. 86. — Ed. 
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that nniting and becommg one ' with our will or spirit, it 
may make " intercession for ns;"^ nay, in this intimnte 
nnion taking apon itself tbe form of oar infirmities, taa,j ia- 
teroedeforns "with groanings that cannot he uttered." Nor 
is there any danger of Fanaticisia or Ecthasiasm as the con- 
seqnenoe of Boch a belief, if only the attention be oarefnlly 
and earnestly drawn to the concluding words of the sentenco 
(^BomiMU Tiii. t. 26) ; if only the dne force and full import 
be given to the tenn ■unuttarable or vneommunicable, in St. 
Faol's USB of it. In this, the strictest and most proper use 
of the term, it signifies, that the subject, of whi(ui it is 
predicated, is something whioh I cannot, which from the 
nature of &e thing it is impossible that I should, com* 
mnnicate to any human mind (even of a person under the 
same conditions with myself) so as to make it in ittelf the 
object of his direct and immediate conscionsneBs. It cannot 
be the object of my own direct and immediate Conscious- 
ness ; but must be inferred. Inferred it may be from its 
workings ; it cannot be perceived in them. And, thanks 
to Ood ! in all points in which the knowledge is of high 
and necessary concern to our moral and religions welfare, 
from the Effecii it may safely be inferred by us, from the 
Workings it may be assuredly known ; and the Scriptures 
furnish the clear and unfailing Rules for directing the in- 
quiry, and for drawing the conclusion. 

If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of the 
Divine Spirit should be deeper than onr ConBoiousness can 
reach, it must arise from the not having attended suffi- 
ciently to the nature and necessary limits of human Con- 
BcionsnesB. For the same impossibility exists as to the 
first acta and movements of onr own will — the farthest 
distance our recollection can follow back the traces, never 
leads uB to the first foot-mark — the lowest depth that the 
light of our ConsoiousnosB can visit even wiUi a doubtful 



' Some dieUnt and fnint limiliiudi of thi», that merely at a nmilitude 
may be innoccntlT used to qniel tbe Fancy, provided it be not imposed 
on the aaderatBnding lu an analogous &ct or an identical in kind, ii 



magnetic power in a bar of Iron, and (in the inBtance of the compound 
Uiignet) acting in and with the latter. 
1 Boman* YiiL 3G. — En. 
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glimmering, is still at an imknonn distance from tbe 
groimd : and bo, indeed, must it be with all Truths, and all 
modes of Being that can neither be connted, coloared, or 
delineated. Before and After, when applied to such Sub- 
jeotB, are bat allegories, which the Sense or Imagination 
supplies to the Understanding. The Position of the AriB- 
totelians, nihil in intellectn quod non priiis in serwu, on which 
Mr. Locke's Easaj is gi^nnded, is irrefragable : Locke 
erred only in taking half the Truth for a whole Truth. 
Conception is conseqnent on Perception. What we cannot 
Mnajine,wecannot, in the proper sense of the word, conceive. 
I have already given one definition of Mature. Another, 
and differing from the former in words only, is this ; What- 
ever is representable in the forms of Time and Space, is 
Nature. But whatever is comprehended in Time and Space, 
is included in the Mechanism of Cause and EfFect. And 
conversely, whatever, by whatever means, has its principle 
in itself, so far as to originate its actions, cannot be con- 
templated in any of the forms of Space and Time ; it mnet, 
therefore, be considered as Sjpirit or Spiritual by a niind in 
that stage of its developement which is here supposed, and 
which we hnve agreed to understand under the name of 
Morality, or the Moral State : for in this stage we are con- 
cerned only with the forming of negative conceptions, nega- 
tine convictions; and by sptritual I do not pretend to 
determine tokat the Will m, but what it is not — namely, that 
it is not Nature. And as no man who admits a Will at all, 
(for we may safely presume that no man not meaning to 
speak figuratively, would call the shifting current of a 
stream the will' of the river), will suppose it below 
Nature, we may safely add, that it ia snper-nataral ; and 

' " The lirer windeth " »t bU own sweet wilL" 

Wordsaorli's arquteUe Sonnet onWettmtmler-bridge at Sun-rw*. 

But who does not tee that here the poetic charm arises from the known 
Mid feit iaproprieSg of the expression, in the technical sense of tiie word 
impropriett/, tuaong grammarians ? 

• The latest editions of Wordsworth have "glLdeth" for "windeth." 
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tiiis withont the least pretence to any pos^'tire Notion of 
Inaigbt, 

Now Morality accompanied with Oonvictions like these, 
I have Yentnred to call Meligious Morality. Of the impor- 
tance I attach to the state of mind implied in these con- 
Tiotions, for ita own sake, and as the natural preparation 
for a yet higher stat« and a more Bnbatantive knowledge, 

J)roof more th&n safGcient, perhaps, has been given in the 
ength and minnteness of this introductory DiBCnssion, and 
in the foreseen risk which I mn of exposing the volnme at 
large to the oensnre which every work, or rather which 
every writer, mnst be prepared to undergo, who, treating 
of eabjects that cannot be seen, tonched, or in any other 
way mtAe mattets of outward sense, ia yet anxious both to 
attach to, and to convey a distinct meaning by, tho words 
he makes ose of — the censure of being diy, abstract, and 
(of all qnalitiee most scaring and opprobrioos to the ears of 
the present generation) melaphyncal ; thongh how it is 
possible that a work not phygKol, that is, employed on 
ol^ects known or believed on the evidence of the senses, 
should be ol^er than metaphysical, that is, treating on 
SnbjeotB, the evidence of which ia not derived from the 
senses, is a problem which critics of this order find it con- 
venient to leave unsolved . 

The author of the present volume will, indeed, have 
reason to think himself fortunate, if this be all the 
charge ! — How many smart quotations, which (doly 
cemented by persona] allusions to the author's supposed 
pnrsnite, attachments, and infirmities), would of themselves 
make up " a review " of the voinme, might be supplied 
from the works of Butler, Swift, and Warburton. For in- 
stance : " It may not be amiss to inform the Public, that 
the Compiler of the Aids to Reflection, and Commenter on 
a Scotch Bishop's Flatonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. 
Peter, belongs to the sect of the ^olittg, whose fmitful 
imt^inations lead them into certain notions, which, although 
in flppeorance very vnaceownlable, wre not without Iheirmygte- 
ries and Aeir meanings ;fntimliing-pleiLty of matter for such, 
whose amvertmg hnaginaiwns dispose them, to Teduce all 
things into tTPKB ; who ean make shadows, no thaiiks to the 
Bwa; and then m/ovld them into sdbstakcbs, no thanks io 
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PhUoiophy : vihose peeuHar TdLent liet in Jittaig ibopib and 
ALLBOOBUS to the LETTXB, and Tuning whai m literal into 
FIQUBI and HTBTIBT." — Tale of the Tub, Sect. xi. 

And vonld it were my lot to meet with a Critic, who, in 
the might of Lis own ConvictioDS, and with arma of equal 
point and efficiency from hia own forge, would come forth 
aa my aasEulant ; or who, as a friend to my purpose, wonid 
Bet forth the objections to the matter and porrading Spirit 
of thrae Aphorisms, and the accompanying Elncidatione. 
Were it my task to form the mind of a yonng mfti of taient, 
desirous to establish his opinions and belief on solid princi- 
ples, and in the light of distinct nnderstanding, — I would 
commence his theological stndies, or, at least, that most 
important part of them respecting the aids which Beligion 
promises in our attempts to realize the ideas of Morality, by 
bringing together all the passf^es scattered throaghont 
the writings of Swift and Butler, that bear on Enthnsiasm^ 
Spiritual Operations, and pretences to the Gifts of the Spirit, 
with the whole train of New Lights, Haptnres, ExperienceB, 
and the like. For all that the richest Wit, in intimate 
union with profonnd Sense and Bteady Observation, can 
supply on these topics, is to be foond in the works of these 
satirists ; tboogh nnhappily alloyed with much that can 
only tend to pollute the imagination. 

Withont stopping to estimate the degree of caricature in 
the portraits sketched by these bold masters, and without 
attempting to determine in how many of the Enthusiasts, 
broaght forward by them in proof of the influence of false 
Doctrines, a constitutional Insanity that would probably 
have shown itself in some other form, woald be the truer 
solution, I woald direct my pupil's attention to one feature 
common t4) the whole gronp — the pretence, namely, of 
possessing, or a Belief and Expectation grounded on other 
men's assurances of their possessing, an immediate Con- 
sciousness, a sensible Experience, of the Spirit in and 
daring its operation on the soul. It is not enoDgh that you 
grant them a consciousness of the Gifts and Graces infused, 
or an assnranoe of the Spiritoal Origin of the same, grounded 
on their correspondence to the Scripture promises, and 
their conformity with the idea of the Divine Giver. No ! 
they all alike, it will be fonnd, lay claim (or at least look 
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f orwajrd) , to an iaward perception of the Spirit itself and of 
its operating. 

'^latever must be migrepresented in order to be 
ridiculed, is in fact not ridicnled ; bat the thing snbstitnted 
for it. It is a srttire on something else, conpled with, a lie 
on the part of the satirist, who knowing, or having the 
means of knowing the tmth, chose to call one thing by the 
name of another. The Pretensions to the Snpematnral, 
pilloried by Butler, sent to Bedlam by Swift, and (on their 
re-appearance in public) gihbetted by Warburton, and 
antUomdied by Bishop Lavington, one and all have this 
for their essential character, that the Spirit is made the 
immediate Ol^ect of Sense or Sensation. Whether the 
spiritual Presence and Agency are supposed cognizable by 
indescribable Feeling or unimaginable Vision by some 
specific visual energy ; whether seen, or heard, or touched, 
smelt and tastod — for in those vast Store-houses of 
fanatical assertion, the volumes of Eccleeiastictd History 
and religious Auto-biogi-Biphy, instances are not wanting 
even of the three lattor extravagancies ; — this variety in 
the mode may render the several pretensions more or less 
offensive to the tciate; bat with the same absurdity for the 
reaton, this being derived from a contradiction in terms 
common and radical to them all alike, — the assumption of 
a something essentially supersensoal, that is nevertheless 
the object of Sense, that is, not snpersensual. 

Well then !— for let me be allowed still to suppose the 
Beader present to me, and that I am addressing him in the 
charactm' of Companion and Guide — the positions recom- 
mended for your examination not only do not involve, but 
they exclude, this inconsistoncy. And for aught that hitherto 
appears, we may see with complacency the arrows of satire 
feathered with Wit, weighted with Sense, and discha^ed by 
a strong arm, fly home to their mark. Our conceptiona 
of a possible Spiritaat Communion, though they are bat 
negative and only preparatory to a faith in its actual 
existence, stand neither in the level or in the direction of 
the shafts. 

If it be objected, that Swift and Warburton did not 
choose openly to set np the interpretations of later- and 
more rational divines against the decisions of their own 
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Churcli, and from prudential considerations did not attack 

the doctrine in toto : that is iheir concern (I would answer), 
and it is more cliaritable to think otherwise. Bat we are 
in the silent school of Reflection, in the secret confessional 
of Thought. Shoold we Jie for Ood, and that to onv 
own thoughts P They, indeed, who dare do the one, will 
soon be able to do the other. — So did the Comforters of 
Job : and to the divines, who resemble Job's Comforters, 
we will leave both attempts. 

BnV(it maybe said), a possible Conception is not neces- 
sarily a trne one ; nor even a probable one, where the 
Facta can be otherwise explained. In the name of the 
Supposed pupil I would reply — That is the very question I 
am preparing myself to examine ; and am now^ seeking the 
Vantage-ground where I may best command the Facts, In 
my own person, I would ask the Objector, whether he 
counted the Declarations of Scripture among the Facts to be 
explained. But both for myself and my pupil, and in 
behalf of all rational inquiry, T would demand that the 
decision should not be such, in itself or in its effects, as 
would prevent our becoming acqnainted with the most 
important of these FeictB ; nay, such as would, for the mind 
of the decider, preclude their very existence. — Unless ye 
believe, says the prophet, ye cannot underBtand. Suppose 
(what is at least possible) that the facts should be con- 
sequent on the belief, it is clear that without the belief the 
materia, on wh'.jh the understanding is to exert itself, 
would be wanting. 

The reflections that naturally arise oat of this last 
remark, are those that best suit the stc^e at which we last 
halted, and from which we now recommence our progress 
— the state of a Moral Man, who has already welcomed 
certain truths of Religion, and is inquiring after other and 
more special doctrines : still however as a Moralist, 
desirous indeed to receive them into combination with 
M<M«lity,battoreceiTe themasite Aid, notasitsSabstitnte. 
JTow, to such a man 1 say ; Before you reject the Opinions 
and Doctrines asserted and enforced in the following 
extract from Leighton, and before you give way to the 
Emotions of Distaste or Bidicule, which the Prejudices of 
the ciircle in which you move, or your own familiarity with 
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tbe mad perversioiiB of the doctrine hj fanatics in all 
ages, liare connected witli the very words, Spirit, Qrace, 
Gifta, Operations, ieo., re-examine the argnments ad- 
vanced in the first pages of this Introdactoiy Comment, 
and the simple and sober view of the doctnne, contem- 
plated in the first instance as a mere idea of the reason, 
doming naturally from the admission of an infinite omni- 
jireeent Mind as the Qronnd of the Unirerse. Bieflect again 
and again, and be sure that yon understand the doctrine 
before you determine on rejeoting it. That no false jndg- 
menta, no extravagant conceits, no practiced iU-conseqoences 
need arise oat of the Belief of the Spirit, and its possible 
commnnion with the Spiritual Principle in man, can 
arise out of the right Belief, or are compatible with the 
doctrine truly and scriptnrally explained, Leighton, and 
filmost every single period in ibe passage here transcribed 
from him, will safBce to convince yon. 

On the other hand, reflect on the conseqnences of re- 
jecting it. For snrely it is not the act of a reflecting mind, 
nor the part of a man of sense to disown and cast ont one 
tenet, and yet persevere in admitting and clinging to 
another that has neither sense nor pnrpose, that does not 
gu^pote and rest on the tmth and reality of the former ! 
If yon have resolved that all belief of a divine Comforter 
present to onr inmost Being and aiding onr infirmities, 
is fond and fanatical — if the Scriptures promising and 
asserting snoh commnnion are to he explained away into 
the action of circomstoncee, and the necessary movements 
of the vast machine, in one of the circulating chains of 
which the hnman Will is a petty Link — in what hetter 
light can Prayer appear to yoa, than the groans of a 
wonnded lion in his solitary den, or the howl of a dog with 
his eyes on the moon ? At the best, yon can regard it 
only as a transient bewilderment of the Social Instinct, as a 
Booal HaKt misapplied ! Unless indeed yon should adopt 
the theory which I remember to havo read in the writings 
of the late Dr. Jebb, and for some sapposed beneficial 
re-action of praying on the prayer's own mind, should 
practise it as a species of AntTnal-Magnetiem to be brought 
abont by a, wilfnl eclipse of the reason, and a temporary 
make-helieoe on the put of the self-magnetizer ! 
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At an erentfl, do not pre-jadge a Doctrine, the utter 
rejection of vliich mnst oppose a formidable obstacle to 
yonr acceptance of Christianity itself when tlie books, 
&om which alone we can learn what Christianity is and 
what it teaches, are so Btiangely written, that in a series of 
the moat concerning points, including (historical facts 
excepted) all the pecvMar Tenets of the Religion, the plain 
and obTioos meaning of the words, that in which they were 
understood hy learned and simple, for at least sixteen 
centuries, during the far latter part of which the langnage 
was a living lango^e, is no enfficient gnide to their actual 
sense or to the writar's own meaning ! And this, too, 
where the lii«ral and received Sense involves nothing im- 
possihle, or immoral, or contrary to reason. With such a 
persnasion. Deism would be a mere consistent creed. Bnt, 
alas I even this will fail yoa. The ntter rejection of all 
present and living communion with the TJniversal Spirit 
impoverishes Deism itself, and renders it as cheerless as 
Ataeism, from which indeed it would differ onlj by an 
obscure impersonation of what the Atheist receives on- 
personified, under the name of Fate or B^atnre. 



APHORISM Vn. 

LsiOHTON AXD COLXRIDai. 

The proper and natnral BSect, and in the absence of all 
disturbing or intercepting forces, the certain and sensible 
accompaniment of Peace, (or Beconcilement) with God, is 
onrowninwardPeace,acalmandqiiiettem.perof mind. And 
where there is a consdoosness of earnestly desiring, and of 
having sincerely striven after the former, the latter may 
be considered as a Sense of its presence. In this case, I 
say, and for a sonl watchful, aiid nnder the discipline of 
the Gospel, the Peace with a man's self may be the medium 
or organ through which the assurance of his Peace with 
God is conveyed. We will not therefore condemn this 
mode of speaking, though we dare not greatly recommend 
it. Be it, that there is, truly and in sobriety of speech, 
enough of just analogy in the subjects meant, to make 
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tilis use of the vorda, if lees than proper, ^et something 
more than motaphoiioal ; still we mnst be caatioaa not to 
tranafer to the Object the defects or the deficiency of the 
Organ, which moErti needs partake of the imperfections of 
the imperfect beings to whom it belongs. Not withont 
the co-asBorance of other senses and of the same sense in 
other men, dare we affirm that what oar eye beholds, is 
Terilj there to be beholden. Mncb lees may we conclude 
n^^atively, and from the inadequacy, or the suspension, or 
from any other affection of sight infer the non-existeuce, 
or dep^tnre, or changes of the thing itself. The chame- 
leon darkens in. the shade of him who bends over it to 
ascertaiu its colours. In like manner, but with yet greater 
caution, ought we te think respecting a tranquil habit of 
inward life, considered as a spiritual serue, as the medial 
Orgsjt in and by which our Peace with Ood, and the hyely 
Working of his Grace on onr Spirit, are perceived by ns. 
This Peace which we have with Ood in Christ, is invio- 
lable ; bnt becanse the sense and persuasion of it may be 
intermpted, the sonl that ia truly at peace with Ood may 
for a time be disquieted in itself, through weakness of 
faith, or the strength of temptation, or the darkness of 
desertion, losing sight of that grace, that love and light of 
Ood's countenance, on "which its tranquillity and joy depend. 
Thoti didtt hide thy face, ssith David, and I wot trovhlei.^ 
But when these eclipses are over, the sonl is revived with 
new consolation, as the face of the earth is renewed and 
made to smile with the return of the son in the spring ; 
and this ought always to uphold Christians in the saddest 
times, namely, that the grace and love of God towards 
them depend not on their sense, nor upon anything in 
them, bnt is still in itself, incapable of the smallest alteration. 
A holy heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find that 
it and peace cannot dwell asnnder ; wnile an ungodly main 
may sleep to death in the lethargy of carnal presumption 
and impenitency ; but a true, liv^y, solid peace, he cannot 
have. There it no peace to the wicked, taith my Ood. laa. 
Ivii. 21. 

I IWm xsx. 7.— Ed. 
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APHORISM VIIL 

Worldly Sopet. 

LiiaHTOM. 

Worldly hopes are not living, but lying hopos ; they die 
often before ns, and we live to bniy them, and see oar own 
folly and infelicity in trasting to them. ; bat at the ntmost, 
they die with as when we die, and can accompany as no 
fnrUier. Bat the hvely Hope, which is the Christian's 
Portion, answers expectation to the fall, and mnch beyond 
it, and deceives no way bat in that happy way of far ex- 
ceeding it. 

A living hope, living in death itself I The world dares 
say no more for its device, than Dwm spiro tpero : but the 
obildron of God can add, by virtue of this living hope, 
J)um extpiro spero. 

APHORISM IX. 

Th« Worldlmg'a Fear. 
LziaHiON. 

It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die 

X'her. Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Frov. xi. 7. — 
a he dieth, then die his hopes; (many of them hefore, 
bttt at the utmost then, all of them i) but fh« riglUeom halh 
Jwpe in hit death, Frov. liv. 32.' 



APHORISM X. 

Worldly Mirth. 

LltOHION AHD OOLZBUM». 

At A« tAoJ iah^h away a garment in cold weather, amd of 
vinegar upon nitre, so is he that eingtAh aongs to a heavy heart, 

' One of the Dumeroiu jH^oofs sguDBt lliose who viih a strange iocon- 
■<steDoy bold the Old Testament to have been inspired (hronghollt, and 
yet <knj that tiie doctrine of a future state is taught Iheceia. 
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ProT. ixT. 20. Worldly mirfh is bo &r from curing 
epiritoal grie^ that even worldly grief, where it is great 
and takes deep root, is not allayed but increased by it. A. 
man who is fall of inwexd heaviness, the more he is en- 
compaBsed about with mirth, it exasperates and enrages 
his grief the more ; like ineffectual weak physic, which 
removes not the hnmonr, bat stirs it and makes it more nn- 
qniet. But spiritnal joy is seasonable for all estates : in 
prosperity, it is pertinent to crown and sanctify all other 
enjoyments, with this which so far sarpassee them ; and in 
distress, it is the only ^epent^e, the cordial of fainting 
spirits : so, Fsal. iv. 7. He haih put joy wio my heart. This- 
mirth makes way for itself, which other mirth cannot do. 
These songs are sweetest in tiie night of distress. 

There is something exquisitely beaatifnl and touching 
in the first of these similes : and the second, though less 
pleasing to the imagination, has the charm of propriety, 
and expresses the transition with equal force and hvelinees. 
A grief of recent birth is a sick infant that must hare its 
medicine administered in its milk, and sad thoaghts are 
the sorrowful heart's natural food. This is a complaint 
that is not to be cured by opposites, which for the most 
part only reverse the symptoms while they exasperate fJie 
disease — or like a rock m the mid-chimneZ of a river 
fiWoln by a sudden rain-flush from the mountains, which 
only detains the excess of waters from their proper outlet, 
and makes them foam, roar, and eddy. The soul in her 
desolation hags the sorrow close to her, as her sole remain- 
ing garment : and this mast be drawn ofE so gradually, 
and the garment to be pat in its stead so gradually slipt 
oa and feel so like the former, that the sufferer shall be 
sensible of the change only by the refreshment. — The tme 
Spirit of Consolation is well content to detain the tear in 
the eye, and finds a surer pledge of its success, in the smile 
of Resignation that dawns through that, than in the 
liveliest shows of a forced and alien ezhilantion. 

APHORISM XI. 

Pbtinns thanked God, that his soul was not tied to an 
immortal body. 
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APHOBisu xn. 

LnOHTOIT AXD CoLiBoai. 

What a full Confeosion do we make of our digsatjsfao- 
tion with the Objects of onr bodily sensea, that in our 
attempts to express what we couceive the Best of Beings, 
and the Greatest of relioities to be, we describe by the 
exact Contraries of all, that ire experience here — the one 
ae Jnfinite, Jnconiprehensibie, Jmnintable, Ac, the other as 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that pasaeth not away. At all 
events, this Coincidence, e&y rather. Identity of Attribntes, 
is BufGcient to apprise us, that to bo inheritors of bliss we 
mnst become the children of Qod. 

This remark of Leighton's is ingenious and startling. 
Another, and more fmitfnl, perhaps more solid inference 
from the fact would be, that there is something in the 
human mind which makes it know (as soon as it is snffi- 
ciently awakened to reflect on ite own thoughts and notices), 
that in all finite QuantitY there is an Infinite, in all mea- 
sures of Time an Eternal ; that the latter are the basiB, the 
substance, the true and abiding reaiiti/ of the former; and 
that as we tmly are, only as far aa Ood is witti ns, so 
neither can we tally potseti (that ia, enjoy) our Beine or 
any other real Otxx^ bat by li-ring in the sense of his noly 
presence. 

A life of wickedness is a life of lies ; and an eril being) 
or the being of erfl, the last and darkest mystery. 



APHORISM Xin. 
Tha Wited TJae of the Imaginattim, 

Lbighton. 

It is not altogether unprofitable ; yea, it ia great wisdom 
in Christians to be arming themBelTee against snoh temp- 
tations aa may befal them hereafter, though they have not 
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as yet met with them ; to labour to overcome tbem. before- 
hand, to suppose the bardeBt things that may be incident 
to them, and to put on the strocgest resolntiona they can 
attain unto. Yet all that is bnt an imaginary efEort ; and 
therefore there is no assarance that the victory is any nkore 
than imaginary too, till it come to action, and then, they 
that have spoken and thought very confidently, may prove 
bat (as one said of the Athenians) fmias m tahvla, patient 
and conrageonB in pictnre or fancy ; and, notwithstanding 
all their arms, and dexterity in handling them by way of 
exercise, may be foolly defeated when t^y are to fight in 
earnest. 



APHOEISM XIV. 
Th« Language of Borvpiwre. 

The Word of God speaks to men, and therefore it apeaks 
the language of the Children of Men. This just and preg- 
nant thonght was suggested to Leighton by Qen. xxii. 12. 
The same test has iM me to unfold and expand the 
remark. — On moral subjects, the Scriptures speak in the 
language of the affections which they excite in us; on 
sensible objects, neither metaphysically, as they are known 
by superior intelligence* ; nor theoretically, as they would 
be seen by us were we placed in the snn ; but as they are 
represented by our human senses in oar present relative 
position. Lastly, from no vain, or worse than vain, ambi- 
tion of seeming to walk on the sea of Mystery in my way 
to Tmth, but in the hope of removing a difficulty that 
presses heavily on the minds of many who in heart and 
desire are believers, and which long pressed on my own 
mind, I venture to add ; that on ^iritual things, and allu- 
sively to the mysterious union or conspiration of the Divinn 
with the Human in the Spirits of the Jnst, spoken of in 
BofoaTU viii. 27, the word of OroA. attributes the language 
of the Spirit sanctified to the Holy One, the Sanctifier. 

ITow the Spirit in Man (that is, the Will) knows ita 
own State in and by its Acts alone : even as in geometrical 
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reastnung tiio Mind knows its constraotire faeulti/ in the 
act of oonstracting, and contemplates the act in the pro- 
duct (that is, the mental figure or diagram) wMoh is in- 
separable from, the act and co-inBtaneons. 

Iiet the reader join these two positionfi : first, that the 
Divine Spirit acting tn the Hnman Will is desoribed as 
one with '&1Q Will so filled and actuated : secondly, that onr 
actions are the means, by which alone the Will becomes 
asanred of its own state ; and he will understand, though 
he may not perhaps adopt my snggestion, that the verse, 
in which Ood tpedking of khnedf, says to Abraham, Now I 
hnoto that thou feareet God, teeing thou hatt not wilhlidd 
thy son, thy only ton, from me' — may be more than merely 
figurative. An accomm,odaUon I grant; bat in the thmg 
expressed, and not altogether in the Expressions. In argning 
with infidels, or with the weak in faith, it is a part of reH- 
giOKB Prudence, no leas than of religions Morality, to avoid 
whatever looks like an evasion. To retain the literal sense, 
wherever the harmony of Scripture permits, and reason 
does not forbid, le ever the honester, and, nine times in ten, 
the more rational and pregnant interpretation. The con- 
trary plan is an easy and approved way of getting rid of a 
difficnlty ; bnt nine times in ten a bod way of solving it. 
But alas I there have been too many Commentators who 
are content not to understand a text themselves, if only 
they can make the reader believe that they do. 

Of the figures of speech in the sacred volume, that are 
only figures of speech, the one of most frequent occnr- 
rence is that which describes an effect by the name of its 
most usual and best known cause : the pass^;^, for 
instance, in which grief, fory, repentance, &c., are attri- 
buted to the Deity. — But these are far euongh from justi- 
fying the (I had almost said, dishonest) fashion of 
metaphorioal glosses, in as well as out of the Church ; and 
which our fashionable divines have carried to such an 
extent, as in the doctrinal part of their creed, to leave little 
else but metaphors. But the reader who wishes to find 
this latter subject, and that of the Aphorism, treated more 
at large, is referred to Mr. Southey s ' Omniana,' Tol. H. 
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p. 7—12 ; and to tlie Note in p. 62—67, of the ftnthor't 
eecoud ' Lay- Sermon.' * 



APHOEISM XV. 

The OkritHan no BUne. 

LEiaHTON AND OOLIBIDOB. 

Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of Sorror, but 
to bound it, and keep it within its bEmka. Beligion doth 
not destroy the life of nature, bnt adds to it a life mOTe 
excellent ; yea, it dotii not only permit, bnt reqniree some 
feeling of auctions. Instead of patience, there is in some 
men an affected pride of spirit nnitable only to the doctrine 
of the Stoics as it is usually taken. They strive not to fed 
at all the afBictions that are on them ; but where there is no 
feeling at all, there can be no patience. 

Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, perhaps 
the nearest to Christianity. Yet even to tlus sect 
Christianity is fnndamentally opposite. For the Stoio 
attaches the highest honour (or rather, attaches honour 
eolely) to the person that acts virtnonsly in spite of his 
feelings, or who has raised himself above the oonflict by 
their extinction J while Christianity instmcts us to plaoe 
smEill reliance on a virtne that does not iegin by bringing 
the Feelings to a conformity with the commands of the 
Conscience. Its especial aim, its characteristic operatioot 
is to moralize the affeptions. The Feelings, that oppose a 
right act, most be wrong feelings. The act, indeed, what- 
ever the agent's feelwtgi might be, Christianity would 
command ; and under certain circumstances would hoih 
command and commend it — commend it, aa a, healthful 
symptom in a siok patient ; and command it, as one of tlie 
ways and means of changing the feelings, or displacing 
them 1^ calling up the apposite. 

' An edition of the ' lt,j Sermons ' in jmblisbed willi Bohn'g edition 
of Coleridge'i 'Biograpbia Xdtrairia.' TbecorreBpondin? pavM tothoH 
referred to would bepp.40S-10. Thepungesin 'Omnuui* "referred to 
are in Coieridee'a own contribntions to that work, sad are reminted Id 
his ' Itemaina°(]S3G, v. 1, pv. 321—330), under the heads "felapan- 
um " and " The Soul and it« Organs of Sense." — Ed, 
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GOBOLLABIIB TO AfBOKTSH XY. 

I. The more cmuoiownem m onr Thoa^bta and Woria, 
and the leas in onr Impulses and geneoral Actions, the 
better and more healthful the state botii of head and heart. 
As the flowers from an orange tree in its time of Uoa- 
soming, that bargeon forth, expamd, fall and are momently 
replaced, such is the seqaenoe of honrly and momently 
charities in a pure and graoione soul. The modem fiction 
which depicfauefl the son of Gj^herea with a bandage round 
his ejtm, is not without a spiritoal meaning. There is & 
sweet and holy blindness in Christian Lots, even as there 
is a blindness of Life, yea and of Genins too, in the moment 
of OTodnctive Knergy. 

II. Motives are symptoms of weakness, and sapplements 
for the deficient Enei^ of the living Pki^oipli, the Law 
within ns. Let them tiien be reserved for thi^e momen- 
toaB Acts and Dnties, in which the strongest and best 
balanced natures most feel themselves deficient, and where 
Qnmility, no less than Pmdence, prescribes Deliberation. 
We find a similitude of this, I had almost said a remote 
analogy, in organized bodies. The lowest class of »Tn'ina.la 
or prdozoa, the polypi for instance, have neither brain nor 
nerves. Their motive powers are aU from without. The 
sun, light, the warmtii, the air are their nerves and 
brain. As life ascends, nerves appear ; hnt still only as 
the oondnctorB of an aetemol inflnence ; next are seen the 
knots or ganglions, as so many /on of irutinctioe agency, 
that imperfectly imitate the yet wanting centre. — And now 
the promise and token of a tme Individuality are dis- 
closed ; both the reservoir of Sensibility and the imitative 
power that actuates the organs of Motion (the muscles) 
with the net-work of condaotors, are all taken inward and 
appropriated ; the Spontaneous rises into the Yolnntuy, 
and finally after varions steps and a long ascent, the 
Material and Animal Means and ConditionB aro prepared 
for the manifestations of a Free Will, having its Law within 
itself and ite motive in the Iaw — and thus bound to origi- 
nate ite own Acts, not only without, but even against, alien 
Stimnlante. That in onr present state we have onJy the 
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Dawning oi this inward Son (the perfect Law of loberty) 
will 8a£cientlT limit and qaeiiiy the preceding position if 
only it have been allowed to produce its twofold con- 
eeqaenee — the ezoitemeut of Hope and the repression of 
Vanity.' 

APHOEISM XVL 

Leiqhiom. 

As QzoesiiTO eating or drinking both makes the body 
sickly and lazy, fit for nothing bnt sleep, and besots the 
mind, as it clogs up with cradities the way through which 
the spirits should pass,' bemiring them, and making them 
move heavily, as a coach in a deep way; thus doth all 
immoderate nse of the world and its delights wrong the 
eonl in its spiritual condition, makes it sickly and feeble, 
full of spiritual distempers and inactivity, benombs the 
graces of the Spirit, and fillw the soul with sleepy vapours, 
makes it grow seotire and heavy iu spiritual eaercises, and 
obstructs the way and motion of the Spirit of Ood, in the 
soul. Therefore, if you wonld be spiritual, healthful, and 
vigarouB, md enjoy much of tl>e consolations of Heaven, be 
sparing and sober in those of the earth, and what you abate 
of the one, ahalt be certainly made up in the other. 



APHOBISM XVn. 
Incomietency. 

liEiaHTON IKD COLIBIDn. 

It is a most unseemly and nnpleoeant thing, to see a 
man's life foil of nps and downs, one step like a Christian, 

' See Frot 1. H. Green'a ' Vifl Drnamici,' IS40.— Ed. 

* Technicat plirun of mn obsdeta SyMem will jet leuin thefr plocee, 
iikj, aoqnire Dnirenal miTTeiioy, and become tterling in the Ungnage, 
when they at onoe repment the ftelingt, uid give wi apparent njation of 
tliem bj vtoaal imagei eatilj nutoaged br the fane;. Such are manj 

term* lod phnwe* from the fiWnonil Pb ' ' ' 

which are tar more popular thea »nj d 
ih«ory that has taken its place. 



n bj the fancj. Such are manj 
1 Phyuology long exploded, bnt 
nj dsKription would be from the 
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Mid another IDce a worldling ; it cannot diooso bnt both 
pain himBelf and mar the edifioatioii of others. 

The same sentiment, oid; with a special application 
to the Tnaritng uid measnres of our Cabinet tmd Statesmen, 
has been finely expresBed by a sa^ Poet of the preceding 
generation, in lines which no generation will find inappli- 
cable or snperannnated. 

God Bud the World we worship both together, 
Draw not onr L»ws to Him, but HUto oun; 
Untme to both, »o prosperom in neitJiBT, 

The imperfect Will bring! forth bnt buTco Flowers I 
Uowiie M ftll diilracted Interetta be, 
Straogert to Qod, Fool* in Bomuiity : 
Too good for gi«M thiOKs, ftnd too great fbr good. 
While still " I dsre not ^ waitg upon " I woa'd." 



APHORISM XVn. CONTINUEa 

T?ie OrdvMoy Motive to Ineoruiiteney, 

LiiaHTON. 

What though the polite man count thy fashion a little 
odd and too precise, it is becanae he knows nothing above 
that model of goodness which he hath set himself, and 
therefore approves of nothing beyond it : he knows not 
God, and therefore doth not discern and esteem what is 
most like Him. When courtiers come down into the 
country, the common home~bred people possibly think their 
haldt strange ; bnt they care not for that, it is the fashion 
at court. What need, then, that Chriatiaas should be so 
tender>foreheaded, as to be put ont of conntenance because 
the world looks on holiness as a singnlarity ? It is the 
only fashion in the highest oonrt, yea, of the King of 
Eings himself . 
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APHORISM XVin. 

B^trficial BecondUaHims, and 8df-dee^ tn Forgiving. 

Lkiqhton. 

When, after variaaceB, mea are brought to an agreement, 
thej are mach eubject to this, rather to cover their re- 
maining malices with snperEcial verbal forgiveness, than 
to dislodge them, and free the heart of them. This ia a 
poor self-deceit. Aa the philosopher said to him, who 
being ashamed that he was espied by him in a tevem in 
the onter room, withdrew himself to the inner, he called 
after him, " That is not the way out, the more you go that 
way, you will be the further in ! " So when hatreds are 
npon admonition not thrown out, but retire inward to hide 
them-Belves, they grow deeper and stronger than before ; 
and those constrained semblances of reconcUement are bnt 
a false healing, do bnt skin the wound over, and therefore 
it nsually breaks forth worse again. 



APHORISM XIX. 

Of the Worth a/nd (ft« Ihtties of the Preaeher. 

Leiohton. 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us to 
the Preaching of the Word, and we sit out onr hour under 
the sound ; but how few consider and prize it as the great 
ordinance of God for the salvation of souls, the beginner 
and the austainer of the Divine life of grace withm us ! 
And certainly, until we have these thoughts of it, and seek 
to feel it thus ourselves, although we hear it moat fre- 
quently, and let slip no occasion, yea, hear it with attention 
lUkd some present dehght, yet still we miss the right nse of 
it, and turn it from its true end, while we take it not 
as (hd ingrafted word which u able to save our souh 
{James i. 21). 
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TIiDB ongbt they who preach to speak the word; to 
eodeaTOnr their utmoBt to accommodate it to this end, that 
smnerB may be oonverted, b^^tton again, and beliOTera 
nonrislied and etrengtheiied in their apiritaal life; to 
regard no lower end, but aim steadily at that mark. Their 
hearts and tonguee ought to be set on fire with holy zeal 
for Ood and love to eonle, kindled by the Holy Ghost, that 
came down on the apostlea in the shape of fiery tongaes. 

And those that hear, should remember this as the end of 
their hearing, that they may receive apiritnal life«and 
strength by the word. For thongh it seems a poor de- 

Sicable bnsinees, that a frail sinfol man like yoorselves 
ould speak a few words in your hearing, yet, look nponit 
as the way wherein God communicates happiness to those 
who believe, and works that believing onto happiness, 
alters the whole frame of the aonl, and makes a new 
creatioo, as it begets it ^;ain to the inheritance of glory. 
Consider it thns, which is its tnie notion { and then, what 
can be so precions P 



APHOBISM XX. 

LXIGHTOK. 

The difference la great in oar natural life, in some 
persona especially ; that tiiey who in infancy were so feeble, 
and wrapped up aa others in swaddling clothes, yet, after- 
wards come to excel in wisdom and in the knowledge of 
sciences, or to be commanders of great armies, or to be 
kings : but the distance is far greater and more admirable, 
betwiit tlie small beginnings of grace, and onr after per- 
fection, that fulness of knowledge that we look for, and 
tiiat crown of immortality which all they are bom to who 
are bom of God. 

Bnt as in the faces or actions of some children, characters 
and presages of their after-greatness have appeared (aa a 
singular beanty in Moses's face, as they write of him, and 
as Oyms waa made king among the shepherds' childrra 
with whom he was brought np, &c.) so ^so, certainly, in 
these children of God, there be some characters and evi- 
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d^icea &&t ib.ey are bom for Heaven by their nev biiih. 
That hoImeBS and meekness, that patience and faitli wtdch 
ehine in the actions and snfferinga of the aainte, are charac- 
ters of their Father's image, and show their high original, 
and foretell their glory to come ; each a glory as doth not 
only surpass the world's thoughts, bat tihe thoughts of the 
children of Qod themselTes. 1 John iii. 2. 



On an Intermediate State, or State of TrarteHion from 

Morality to Spiritual Religion. 

. This Aphoriam would, it may seem, have been placed 
more fitly in the Chapter following. In placing it here, I 
have been determined l^ the following convictions : 1. 
Every state, and consequently that which we have described 
as the state of Beligions ^Morality, which is not progressive, 
is dead, or retrograde. 2. As a pledge of this progression, 
or, at least, as the form in which the propnlsive tendency 
shows itself, there are certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearn- 
ings, that, with more or less of consciousness, rise and stir 
in the Heart of true Morality as naturally as the sap in 
■ibe full-formed stem of a rose flows towards the bud, 
within which the flower is maturing. 3. 'So one, whose 
own experience authorizes him to confirm the trath of this 
statement, can have been conversant with the volumes of 
religions bic^raphy, can have perosed (for instance) the 
lives of Granmer, Ridley, Latimer, Wishart, Sir Thomas 
More, Bernard Gilpin, Bi^op Bedel, or of Egede, Swartz, 
and the missionarieG of the frozen world, without an 
occasional conviction, that these men lived under extra- 
ordinary influences, which in each instance and in all ages 
of the Christian nnv bear the same characters, and both in 
the accompaniments and the results evidently refer to a 
common origin. And what can this be P is the question 
that must needs force itself on the mind in the first moment 
of reflection on a phenomenon so interesting and apparently 
so anomalous. The answer is as necessarily contained in 
one or the other of two assumptions. These influences are 
either the Product of Delusion (ituania amabilii, and the 
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M'^eHoii of disordered nervea), or thej argue &e ezistonce 
of a Telstion to some real ag^ency, distinct fram. what ia 
experienced or acknowledged hy the vorld at lai^, for 
which as not merely nahtrdl on the one hand, and jet not 
aesnmed to be miraeulout ' on the other, we have no apter 
name than spis-iittai. Now if neither analogy justifies nor 
the moral feelings permit the former assumption, and we 
decide therefore in faToor of the reality of a State other 
and higher than the mere Moral Man, whose Religion* 
consists in Morality, has attained nnder these convictiona, 
can the exiBtence of a tranrntional state appear other than 
probable P or that these very coDvictions, when accom' 
panied by correspondent dispositions and atirringa of the 
heart, are among the marks and indications of such a 
state P And thinking it not nnlikely that among the 
readers of this TOlnme, there niay be found some Indi- 
ridnals, whose inward state, though disqnieted by donbts 
and oftener still perhaps by blank misgiTings, may, never- 
theless, betoken the commencement of a Transition from a 
not irreligions Morality to a Spiritual Beli^on, with a 
view to their interests I placed this Aphorism nnder the 
thead. 



APHORISM XXL 

Lbiqhiok. 

The most approved teachers of wisdom, in a hnman way, 
have required of their scholars, that to the end their minds 
might be capable of it, they should be pnrified from vice 
and wickedness. And it was Socrates' custom, when any 
one asked him a question, seeking to be informed by him, 

' In chedc of fsnatiol pretensiona, it ia ezpedisnt to confine the term 
nitnaouAnu, to cisns where the leiuea are appealed Co in proof of some- 
thing that transcende, or coo be a part of the Experience derived froni 

* For let it not be forgotten, that Morality, aa distinguished from 



IT Dnty, or Conscience, still, I say, implfing), and being gronnded in, 
■a ftwe of the Invisible and a Confideooe therein beyond (nay, occ&aion- 
slly in apparent contradiction to) the indnctions of outward f^pecience, 
is essentially teligiooa 
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before tie would uiawer them, he asked them oonceming 
their own qualities ood course of life. 



APHOEISM XSII. 
Kwn^edgenalthe viHmate End ofReHgiout PwnuUt. 

LitaHIOII AMD COLXBIDGI. 

The Hearing and Beading of the Word, under which I 
comprise theological studies gcDerally, are alike defective 
when pursued without increase of Ejionledge, and when 
pnrsned chiefly for increase of Knowledge. To seek no 
more than a present delight, that evanisheth with the soond 
of the words that die in the air, is not to desire the Word 
as meat, bat as mnsic, as Orod t«Us the prophet Ezekiel of 
his people, Ezek. xxxiii. 32. And lo, thou art vtUo thorn at 
a very lovely long of one that hath a pleaiant voice, and eon 
play meU vpon an inttmmeiU; for they hear thy words, amd 
they do thorn, not. To desire the word for the increase of 
knowledge, although this is necessary and commendable, 
and, being rightly qualified, is a part of spiritual accretion, 
yet , take it as going no further, it is not the tme end of the 
Word. Nor is the venting of that knowledge in speech and 
frequent discoarse of the Word and the divine truths that 
are in it ; which, where it is governed with Christian pru- 
dence, is not to be despised, but commended ; yet, certainly, 
the highest knowleilge, and the most frequent and skilful 
speaking of the Woi^ severed from the growth here men- 
tioned, misses the true end of the Word. If any one's head 
or tongue should grow apace, and all the rest stand at a 
stay, it would certainly make him a monster; and they are 
no other, who ore knowing and disooursing ChriBtians, and 
grow dtuly in that respect, bat not at all in holiness of 
heart, and life, which is the proper growth of the children 
of God. Apposite to their case is £piot«tns's comparison 
of the sheep ; they return not what they eat iu grass, but 
in wool. 
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APHORISM XXin. 

The turn of Church Miitory 

Lbightok. 

In timee of peace, the Cfaorcli may dilate mora, and bnild 
BA it were into breadth, bnt in times of froable, it ariBes 
more in height; it is then bnilt upwards; as in cities 
where men are straitened, they build nsnallj higher than 
in the coantiy. 

APHORISM XXIT. 

Worthy to hefrarned and hnng up in the Library of every 
Theological Student. 

LEIOHTOH IND COLGRIDOB. 

When there is a great Aetd of smoke, and no clear flame, 
it argaea mnch moiatnre in the matter, yet it witneaseth 
certainly that there is fire there ; and therefore dnbioas 
qneationing is a mnch better evidence, than that seneeless 
deadness which most take for believing. Men that know 
nothing in sciences, have no donbts. He never tmly 
believed, who waa not made first sensible and convinced of 
unbelief. 

IT^ever be afraid to doubt, if only yon have the disposition 
to believe, and donbt in order that yon may end in believing 
the Truth. I will venture to add in my own name and 
from my own conviction the following : 



APHORISM XXV. 

He, who begins by loving Christianity better than Truth, 
will proceed by loving his own Sect or Church better than 
Christianiij, and end in loving himself better than all. 
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APHORISM XXVI. 



The Absence of Buputes, and a general Aversion to Sdigiotu 
Oontroiierdei, no proof of True Unanimity. 

Lbiohton and Golekidqe. 

The boasted pea^eablenesH about qaesticms of Faith too 
often proceeds from a superficial temper, and not seldom 
from a Bnpercilions disdain of wha-tever has no mai'ketable 
use or ^ne, and from indifference to religion itself. 
Toleration is a herb of BpontaneoTis growth in the SoU of 
Indifference ; bnt the weed has none of the virtnes of the 
medicinal plant, reared by Hnmilitj in the Qarden of 
Zeal. Those, who regard religions as matters of taste, 
may consistently include all rehgious differences in the old 
ndage, De gvstibjis not ed disputandum,. And many there 
be among these of Gtallio's temper, who enre/tw jione o/(?(Pse 
things, and who account all questions in religion, as he did, 
bnt matter of words and names. And by this all religions 
may agree together. But that were not a natural union 
produced by fiie active heat of the spirit, but a confusion 
rather, arising from the want of it ; not a knitting together, 
but a freezing together, as cold congregates all bodies, how 
heterogeneous soever, sticks, stones, and water; but heat 
makes first a separation of different things, and then unites 
those that are of the same nature. 

Much of our common union of minds, I fear, proceeda 
from no other than the afore-mentioned causes, want of 
knowledge, and want of affection to religion. Yon that 
boast yon live conformably to the appointments of the 
Church, and that no one hears of your noise, we may thank 
the ignorance of yonr minds for that kind of quietness. 

The preceding extract is particnlarly entitled to oar 
eeriouB reflections, as in a tenfold degree more applicable 
to the present times than to the age in which it was written. 
We all know, that Lovers are apt to take offence and wranjle 
on occasions that perhapsare but trifles, and which assuredly 
wonid appear such to those who regard Love itself as felly. 
These quarrels may, indeed, be no proof of wisdom ; bat 
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still, in the imperfect state of onr nature the entire absence 
of the same, and this too on far more serious provocations, 
wonld excite a strong suspicion of a comparative indifference 
in the parties who can love so cooll; where thej profess to 
love so well. I shall believe onr present religions tolerancy 
to proceed from the abundance of our chaiiiy and good 
sense, when I see proofs that we are equally cool and for- 
bearing as litigante and political partisans. 



APHORISM XXVII. 

The Influence of W&rldly Yiewt {or what are called a Man't 
PTospecU Ml Life), the Bane of the Chrittian Minitin/. 

LSIQBTOV. 

It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek himself ; far 
below that royal dignity that is here pnt npon Christians, 
and that priesthood joined with it. Under the Law, those 
who were squint-eyed were incapable of the priesthood : 
truly, this squinting toward onr own interest, the looking 
aside to that, in God's affairs especially, so deforms tlie 
face of the soul, that it makes it altogether nnworthy the 
honour of this spiritual priesthood. Oh ! this is a large 
task, an infinite task. The several creatures bear their 
p:Lrt in this ; the san says somewhat, and moon and stars, 
Tea, the lowest have some share in it ; the very plants and 
herbs of the field speak of God ; and yet, the very highest 
and best, yea all of them together, the whole concert of 
Heaven and earth, cannot show forth all His praise to the 
fall. No, it is bnt a part, the smallest part of that glory, 
which th^ can reach. 

APHORISM XXTIII. 

Despise none .' Degpair of none. 

Leighton. 

The Jews would not willingly tread npon the smallest 
piece of paper in their way, bnt took it up; for possibly. 
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said they, the name of God may be on it. Thongh there 
was a little enperstitian in this, yet traly there is nothing 
bnt good religion in it, if we apply it to men. Trajnple 
not on any ; there may be some work of grace there, that 
thoD knowest not of. The name of God may be written 
upon that eonl thon treadest on; it may be a soul that 
Christ thought so much of, as to give Bfia precious blood 
for it ; therefore deapiae it not. 



APHORISM XXIX. 

Men of Least Merit most apt to be Contemptm^ts, Because inoet 
IgnoratU and most Oeerweening of Tkemseloes. 

LlIOHTON. 

Too many take the ready course to deceive themselves ; 
for they look with both eyes on the failings and defects of 
others, and scarcely give their good qualities half an eye, 
■while on the contrary, in themselves, they stndy to the full 
their own advantages, and their wetnesses and defecta, 
(as one says), they skip ovei-, as children do their hard 
words in their lesson, that are troublesome to read ; and 
making this uneven parallel, what wonder if the result be 
a gross mistake of themselves ! 



APHORISM XXX. 

Vamty may strut in rage, and Hwniliiy 6e arrayed *» purple 
and fine linen. 

Leighton. 

It is not impossible that there may be in some an affected 
pride in the meanness of apparel, and in others, nnder 
either neat or rich attire, a very humble unaffected mind : 
using it upon some of the afore-mentioned engagements, 
or such like, and yet the heart not at all upon it. Magmia 
qui fietUibtti utiMtr tanquatn argento, nee Ule minor qui 
argerJo tanquant fictilibus, says Seneca : Great is he who 
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en]'oj8 his earthenware as it it were plate, and not less 
great is Hie man to whom all his plate is no more than 

earthenware. 



APHOEISM XXXI. 

Of the Detraction a'mong Kdlgiojtt PToJegiort. 

Leiqhton akd Coleridge. 

They who have attained to a setf-pleasing pitch of 
civility or formal religion, have nsnally that point of pre- 
sumption with it, that they make their own size the model 
and rnle to examine all by. What is below it, they con- 
demn indeed as profane ; bnt what is beyond it, they account 
needless and affected preciseness ; and therefore are as 
ready as others to let fly invectives or bitter taunts against 
it, which are the keen and poisoned shafts of the tongue, 
and a persecution that shall be called to a strict account. 

The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether forged 
or tmtrne ; they may be the implements, not the inventions, 
of Malice. But they do not on this acconnt escape the 
gailt of detraction. Rather, it is charact«ristio of the evil 
spirit in qneBtion, to work by the advantage of real faults ; 
bat these stretched and aggravated to the ntmost. It is 

NOT EXPBESSIBLE HOW DEEP A WOUND A TONdUB SHABFGHED TO 
THIS WOBE WILL GIVE, WITH NO NOISE AND A VBBT LITTLE 

WORD. This is the true white gunpowder, which the dream- 
ing Projectors of silent Mischiefs and insensible Poisons 
sought for in the Laboratories of Art and Natnre, in a World 
of Good ; but which was to be found, in its most deatrac- 
tive form, in "the World of Evil, the Tongue." 



APHORISM XXXII 
The Remedy. 

LKIGHTOlf. 

All tme remedy must begin at the heart; otherwise it 
will be bnt & mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. 
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The weights and wheels are there, and (he oIooIe strikes 
according to their motion. Even he that speaks contrary 
to what is within him, gnilefolly contnuy to his inward 
conriction and knowledge, jet speakji conformably to what 
is within >iiTn in the temper and fnune of his heart, which 
is doable, a hemi and a heart, as the FsaJmiBt hath it : 
Fiolm xii. 2. 



APHORISM XXXm. 
Lhqhton and CoLiBmai. 

It is an ai^nment of a candid ingennons mind, io delight 
in the good name and commendations of others ; to pass by 
their defects, and take notice of their virtnes ; and to speak 
and hear of those willingly, and not endnre either to apeak 
or hear of the other ; for in this indeed yon may be httle 
leas gnilty than the evil speaker, in taking pleosnre in it, 
thongh yon Bpeak it not He that willingly (Wnks in tales 
and calamnies, will, from the delight he hath in evil hear* 
ing, slide insensibly into the hnmonr of evil speaking. It is 
strange how most persona dispense with themselves in this 
point, and that in scarcely any societies shall we find a 
hatred of this ill, bat rather some tokens of taking plea- 
sore in itj and until a Christian sets himself to an inward 
watchfulness over his heart, not suffering in it any thought 
that is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, upon the sight of 
others' frailties, he will still be snbject to somewhat of this, 
in the tongne or ear at least. So, then,'as for the evil of 
gnile in the tongne, a sincere heart, tmtk in the intvard 
parts, powerfully redresses it ; therefore it is expressed, 
Ptal. XV. 2, That epeaheth the truth from, hia heart ; thence it 
flows. Seek mach after this, to speak nothing with God, 
nor men, but what is the sense of a single nnfeigned heart. 
sweet truth 1 excellent bnt rare sincerity ! he that lovet 
that intth wUhin, and who is himself at once the teuth and 
IHX LIFE, He alone can work it there ! Seek it of him. 

It is characteiistio of the Roman dignity and sobriety, 
that, in the Latin, tofa/oottr mth the tongue (favere liti^va) 
means to be tUent. We say. Hold your tongue ! as if it 
were an injunction, that could not be carried into effect 
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bat bj manual force, or the pincers of the Forefinger and 
Thomb ! And Terily — I blosli to say it — it is not Women 
sad Prenchmen only that woold rather have their tonnes 
bitten than bitted, and feel their sonls in a strait-waist- 
coat, when they are obliged to remain silent. 



On the Taenonfor New and Strikitig ThougMs. 

LlIQHTOK. 

In conversation seek not so mnct either to Tent thy 
knowledge, or to increase it, as to know more spiritaally 
and effectoaUy what tboa doet know. And in tliifl way 
those mean despised truths, that everyoite thinks he is 
sufficiently seen in, will haye a new sweetness and nee in 
them, which thou didst not so well perceiTe before (for 
these flowers cannot be sncked dry), and in this hnmble 
sincere way thou ahalt grow in grace <md in hnoKledge too. 



APHORISM XXXV. 

The Badieal Difference between the Oood Man and the 
Vicioiu Man. 

Leiohtoit and Colskibox. 

The godly man hates tbe evil he possibly 1^ temptation 
hath been drawn to do, and loves the good he is frastrated 
of, and, having intended, hath not attained to do. The sinner, 
who hath his denomination from sin as his course, hates 
the good which sometimes ho is forced to do,. and loves that 
sin which many times he does not, either wanting occasion 
and means, so that he cannot do it, or through the check 
of an enlightened conscience possibly dares not do ; and 
though so bound up from the act, as a dog in a chain, yet 
the habit, the natural inclination and desire in him, is still 
the same, the strength of his afteotion is carried to sin. So 
in the weakest sincere Christian, there is that predominant 
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flinoerity and desire o£ holy vaUdng, according to which 
he is called a righteous persoti, the lioi-d is pleased to give 
liiTn that name, and accoant him BO, being upright in heart, 
thongh often failing. 

Leig-htou adds, " There is a Bighteoiisness of a higher 
Btrain," I do not ask the reader's fnll assent to this 
position : I do not snppose li'Tn as yet prepared to yield it. 
But thus mnch he will readily admit, that here, 1/ any 
where, we &re to seek the fine Line which, like stripes of 
Light in Light, distingnishes, not divides, the Bununit of 
religions Morality from Spiritnal Religion, 

" A BighteonsnesB " (Leighton continues) " that is not in 
him, bnt vpon him. He is clothed with il>." This, reader ! 
is the controverted Doctrine, bo warmly asserted and so 
bitterly decried onder the name of "impiitbd bighteous- 
HESS." Onr learned Archbishop, yon see, adopts it; and it 
is on this acconnt principally, that by many of onr leading 
Chnrchmen his orthodoxy has been more than qaestioned, 
and his name put in the list of proscribed divines, as a 
Calviniat. That Leighton attached a definite sense to the 
words above qnoted, it wonld be nncandid to donbt ; and 
the general spirit of his writings leads me to presome that 
it was compatible with the eternal distinction between 
things and persons, and therefore opposed t« modem Cal- 
Tinism. But what it was, I have not (I own) been able 
to discover. The aense, however, in which I think he might 
have received this doctrine, and in which I avow myself a 
believer in it, I shall have an opportnnity of showing in 
another place. My present object is to open oat the road 
by the removal of prejudices, so far at least as to throw 
some disturbing doubts on the Bocare taJemg-for-yra/tUed, 
that the pecnliar Tenets of the Christian Faith asserted in 
the articles and homilies of onr National Church are in 
contradiction to the common sense of mankind. And 
with this view, (and not in the arrogant expectation op 
wish, that a mere ip<B dimii should be received for ai^n- 
ment) I here avow my conviction, that the doctrine of 
IMPUTED Righteousness, rightly and scripturally interpreted, 
is so far from being either irraHonal or vrnmorai, that Reason 
itself prescribes the idea in order to give a meaning and an 
ultimate object to Morality; and that the Moral Law in 
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the CoiuHnence demandB ita reception in order to give 
Tcalitj and sabstantive exiBtenco to the idea presented by 
t^uieaBon. 



APHOEISM XXXVL 



Your blessedness is not, — no, believe it, it is not where 
moBt of yon seek it, in things below ^on. How can that 
be P It mnst be a higgler good to nuke ^on happy. 

COHMENT. 

Every rank of creatares, aa it ascends in the scale of 
creation, leaves death behind it or nnder it. The metal 
at its height of being seems a mute prophecy of the 
coming vegetation, into a mimic sembluice of which it 
crystallizes. The blossom and Sower, the acme of vege- 
table life, divides into correspondent organs with reci- 
procal functions, and by instinctive motionB and approxima- 
tions seems impatient of that fixare, by which it is difEe- 
renced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche, that flutters 
with free wing above it. And wonderfnlly in the insect 
realm doth the Irritability, the proper seat of Instinct, 
while yet the nascent Sensibility is subordinated thereto- 
most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular life in the 
insect, and the musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate and 
typically rehearse the adaptive Understanding, yea, and 
tiie moral afEections and charities, of man. Let us carry 
ourselves back, in spirit, to the myaterioiis Week, the 
teeming Work-days of the Creator : as they rose in vision 
before the eye of the inspired historian of the Qenera- 
tion» of the Heaven and the Earth, ia the dayt that the 
Lord God made the Earth and the Heaveite.^ And who 
that hath watched their ways with an nnderstanding heart, 
could, as the vision evolving, still advanced towards him, 
contemplate the filial and loyal bee; the home-building, 
wedded, and divorceless swallow ; and above all the mani- 
' Gen. u. 4.— £d. 
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foldly intelligent ' ant tribes, witli their GommonweaJths 
and ConfederacieB, their warriors and miners, the hns- 
bandfolk, that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, 
end the virgin sisters, with the holy instiiicts of maternal 
lore, detached and in selfless purity — and not say to him- 
self, Behold the Shadow of approaching Hnmanity, the 
Snn rising from behind, in the kindling Mom of Creation ! 
Thus all lower Natures find their highest Good in sem- 
blances and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things Birive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. 
And shall man alone stoop ? Shall his parenits and de- 
sires, the T^eciions of his inward life, be like the reflected 
image of a tree on the edge of a pool, that grows down- 
ward, and seeks a mock heaven in the nnstable element 
beneath it, in neighbourhood with the shm water-weeda 
and oozy bottom-grass that are yet better than itself and 
more noble, in aa far as Snbstances that appear as Shadows 
are preferable to Shadows mistaken for Snbstance ! So I 
it must be a higher good to make yon hap[^. While yoa 
labonr for any thing below your proper Humanity, yoa 
seek a happy Life in the region of Death. Well saith the 
moriQ poet — 



APHORISM SXXTIL 

Leiohion, 

There is an imitation of men that is impione and wicked, 
which consists in taking a copy of their sins. Again, there 
is an imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet ia 
poor and servile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes de- 
scending to imitate the veiy imperfections of others, as 
fancying some comeliness in them: as some of Basil's 

I See Hiiber od Bees, and on Aata. 
i Sunoel Daniel, 1»63— 1619 ■— 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himaelt', how puor a thing ia man I 

3b lie Cotattat qf Cimberlaad, staiua 13.— Bd. 
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ficliolars, vrho imitated his slow speaking, which he had a 
little in the extreme, and coold not help. Bat this is 
always landahle, and worthj of the best minds, to be 
iaUtaiort of that which ii good, whereaoever they find it ; for 
that stays not in any man's person, as the nltimate pattern, 
bat rises to the highest grace, being man's nearest likeness 
to Groi, His image and resemblajice, bearing his stamp 
and eaperscription, and belonging pecaliarlj to Him, in 
what hand soever it be foand, as carrying the mark of no 
other owner than Him. 



APHORISM XXX VUI. 

Leiqhton. 

Those who think themselTCs high-spirited, and will bear 
least, as they speak, are often, even by that, forced to bow 
most, or to bnrst under it ; while humility and meekness 
escape many a harden, and many a blow, always keeping 
peace within, and often witbont too. 



APHORISM XXXIX. 

Leightoh. 

Onr condition is univeraally exposed to fears and 
tronbles, and no man Is so stapid bat he studies and pro- 
jects for some fence against them, some bulwark to break 
the incnrsion of evils, and so to bring his mind to some 
ease, riddii^ it of the fear of them. Thus men seek safety 
in the greatness, or multitade, or eapposed faithfulness of 
friends ; they seek by any means to be strongly nnderset 
this way ; to have many, and powerful, and truBt>worthy 
friends. Bat wiser men, perceiving the unsafety and 
vanity of these and all eztomal things, have cast about for 
some higher course. They see a necessity of withdrawtng 
a man from externals, which do nothing but mock and 
deceive those most who. trust most to them ; but they 
cannot tell whither to direct him. The best of them bring 
him inio himself, and think to qaiet bim so ; but the trat£ 
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is, he finds as little to support him there ; there is nothing 
truly strong enough within him, to hold out against the 
many Borrows and fears which still from withont do assault 
him. So then, though it is well done, to call off a man 
from outward things, as moving sands, that he build not 
on them, yet, this is not enough ; for his own spirit is 
as unsettled a piece as is in all the world, and must have 
some higher strength than its own, to fortify and fiz it. 
This is the way that is here tanght, Fear not their fear, but 
sandify the Lord your Qod in your hearts; and if you can 
attain this latter, the former will follow of itself. 



APEOBISM SL. 

Worldly Troubles Idolt. 

Lbiqhton. 

The too ardent love or self-willed desire of power, or 
wealth, or credit in the world, is (an Apostle has assured 
ns) Idolatry. Now among the words or aynonimes for 
idols, in the Hebrew language, there is one that in its 
primajy sense signifies troubleg (tegirim), other two that 
signify terrors (miphletzeth and emim), And so it is cer- 
tainly. AH our idols prove so to ns. They fill us with 
nothing but anguish and troubles, with cares and fears, 
that are good for nothing but to be fit punishments of the 
folly, out of which they arise. 

APHORISM XLI. 

On the right Treatment of InfideU. 
Lgiohton and Colebidoi. 

A regardless contempt of infidel writings is usually the 
fittest answer ; Spreta vilescereyit. Bnt where the holy 
profession of Christians is hkely to receive either the main 
or the indirect blow, and a word ot defence may do any 
thing to ward it oft, Uiere we ought not to spare to do it. 

Christian prudence goes a great way iu the regulating <rf 
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this. Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, 
especially in. Divine things ; they were not only lost upon 
them, but religion dishonoured by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vnlgar railers at religion, the fonl- 
moatihed beliers of the Christian faith and history, Im- 
padently false and slanderous assertions cam be met only 
by assertions of their impudent and slanderoos falsehood : 
and Christians will not, mast not, condescend to this. 
How can mere railing be answered by them who are 
forbidden to return a railing answer P Whether, or on what 
provocations, such oSenders may be punished or coerced 
on the score of incivility, and ill-neighbourhood, and for 
abatement of a nuisance, as in the case of other scolds and 
endangerera of the public peace, most be tnisted to the 
discretion of the civil magistrate. Even then, there is 
danger of giving them importance, and flattering their 
vanity, by attracting attention to their works, if the 
pnnishment be slight ; and if severe, of spreading far and 
wide their reputation as martyrs, as tfae smell of a dead 
dog at a distance is said to change into that of musk. 
Experience hitherto seems to favour the plan of treating 
these betes puante* and enfani de diable, as their fonr- 
footed brethren, the skink and squash, are treated ' by the 
American woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid 
intruder, and make appear not to see him, even at the cost 
of EofEering him to regale ou the favourite viand of these 
animals, the brains of a stray goose or crested thrato of 
the dunghill. At all events, it is degrading to the 
majesty, and injoriouB to the character of Beligion, to make 
its safety the plea for their punishment, or at all to connect 
the name of Christianity with the caetigation of indecencies 

' A bnut the end of the same ^ear (sajB Kalm), another of these Aniraklg 
{Mfiphilia Americaivi) crept inlu our cellar; but did not exhale the 
smntlest scent, becavK it was not ditttirbed. Afoolitk old (oomon, AoiD- 
et«r, who petceiced it at night, bif the ikinvag, ami thoa^M, I ni^OM, 
thai ii mnild tet the vorM <H> fire, killed it : and at that moment itt 
ilench byan to ipread. 

We recommend this anecdote to the coiisideratinn of sundry old 
women, on this side of the Atlantic, who, though they do not wear the 
appropriate garment, are worthy to ait in their commit tee-room, Lka 
BitkersMff in the Tatter, uikder the canopy of their grsndam'a hoop- 
petticoat. 
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that properly belong to the beadle, and tlie perpetrators of 
which would have equally deserved hia lash, though the 
religion of their fellow-citizens, thns assailed by them, had 
been that of Fo or Jaggera&ab. 

On the other hand, we ere to answer every one that 
inquires a reason, or an account ; whidi 3am>ose3 Bomethiitg 
receptive of it. We ought to jadge onrselves engaged to 
give it, be it an enemy, if he will hear ; if it gain him not, 
it may in part convince and cool him ; much more, Bhoald 
it be one who ingennonsly inqoires for satisfaction, and 
possibly inclines to reoeiye the truth, but has been preju- 
diced by misrepresentatiooB of it. 

APHORISM XLIL 
Pastum no Friend to Truth. 

Leighton. 

Tmth needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing so 
disserves it, as passion when set to serve it. The spirit 
oftrvih is withal the Spirit of meeknees. The Dove that 
rested on that great champion of tmth, who is The Truth 
itself, is from Him derived to the lovers of tmth, and they 
onght to seek the participation of it. Impmdence makes 
some kind of Christians lose mnob of their labour, in 
speaking for religion, and drive those further o^ whom 
they wonld draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's beKef makes 
the believer not fear men, to whom he answers, but still he 
fears his God, for whom he answers, and whose interest is 
chief in those things he speaks of. The soul that hath the 
deftest sense of spiritnal things, and the truest knowledge 
of God, is most afraid to miscarry in speaking of Him, 
most tender and wary how to acquit itself when engaged 
to speak of and for God.^ 

' To the mme mmom are the two fbllowinft nntenoea ftom HUarj i 
EtiamqiurproB^igiiMudieimiit, amt ffrandi nulu »i ditc^ina duare 
dabfmut.—Wimtaa de Trioic. Lib. 7. 

Son nlietiu <it hominunt doquiit da Dei rabut alint guaia Dei termo. 

The latter, howercr, miut be taken with cercaia gtud\lieatimt and 
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APHORISM XLIIL 
On ths Gcmsdettoe. 

LElOHTOir. 

It ia a fmitlees Terbol debate, whebher Gonsdencs be 
a FacnUf or a Habit. When all ie examined, Conscienco 
will be found to be no otter than tli« mind of a man, itader 

the notioti of a particular referetice to himtelf and his own 
actions. 

COHKENT. 

What Conscience is, and tliat it is the groond and ante- 
cedent of bnman (or aislf-') conscionaness, and not any 
modification of the latter, I have shown at large in a work 
annonnced for the press, and described in the Chapter 
following.' I have selected the preceding' extract as an 
Exercise for Reflection ; and heoaiise I think that in too 
closely following Thomaa i, Kempie, the Archbishop has 
strayed from his own jndgment. The definition, for 
instance, eeems to say all, and in fact saya nothing ; for if 
I asked, How do yon define the human mind f the Knswer 
mnst at least contain, if not consist of, the worda, " a mind 
capable of Conscience." For Conscience is no aynonime of 
Gouscioasneaa, nor any mere expression of the same aa 
modified by the particnlar Object. On the contrary, a Con- 
scionaness properly human (that is, SeJ/'Conscionsness), 
with the sense of moral responsibility, presupposes the Con- 
science, as its antecedent condition and ground. Lastly, 
the sentence, " It is a fruitless verbal debate," ia an aaaer- 
tion of the same complexion with the contemptuous sneers 
at verbal criticism by the contemporaries of Bentley. In 
questions of Philosophy or Divinity, that have occupied 

t^ecffptions ; aa wben &ny t?tQ or mora texts are in appuvnt contra- 
dictuin, STuI it is required Co state a Truth that comprehnniiB snil recon- 
ciles both, and which, of ooarw, cannot be oxprraued in the words of 
eitlier, — fur exsniple, thp filial subontination [lUi/ Father itgrtattr Itan 
I), in the eqoal Deity (Afy foiiw and lore m ). 
* See J^phoriams on Spiritual Religion, p. lOu. — En. 
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the learned and been ttie subjects of muiy BaccesBive con- 
trorersiea, for one instance of mere logomachy I conid 
bring ten instances of logodadaii/, or verbal legerdemain, 
which hare periloasly confirmed prejudices, and withstood 
the advancement of truth in coneeqaence of the neglect 
of verhai debaU, thai is, strict discuBaioji of terms. In 
whatever sense, however, the term Conscience may be 
used, the following Aphorism is equally true and important. 
It is worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself in a 
following page (vol. ii. p, 97), tells ns that a good Con- 
science is xba root of a good Conversation : and then quotes 
from St Panl a text, TUm i. 15, in which the Mind said 
the Conscienoe Bie expressly distinguished. 



APHOEISM XLIV. 

2^ Ligit of Knowledge a necetsary aocompaniment of a 
Good Oontcience. 

LlIOHTON. 

If yon would have a good conscience, you must by all 
means have so much light, so much knowledge of the will 
of God, as may r^olate yon, and show ^on yoor in^, may 
teach yon how to di^ and speak, and thmk, as in Has [n«- 



APHOBISM XLV. 

Yet the Knowledge of the Eide, though Aeeompanied Ky on 
eadeavow to (Keontmodate our conduct to thie Bute, will 
not of itself form a Good, OoTudenee. 

Leighton. 

To set the outward actions right, though with an honeat 
intenldon, and not so to regard and find out the inward 
disorder of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is 
but to be still patting the index of a clock right with your 
finger, while it is foal, or out of order within, which ia a 
continnal baaioess, and does no good. Oh I but a purified 
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coiucieiioe, a Bonl renewed and refined in its temper and 
afiectionB, will nuke things go right without^ in all tha 
duties and acts of our calling. 



APHORISM XLVt 

The Depih of the Contotmee, 

Hoir deeply seated the conscience is in the hnman eotd 
is seen in the efEeot which sudden calamities produce on 
gnilty men, ayen when nnaided by any determinate notion 
or fears of punishment after death. The wretched Criminal, 
as one mdely awakened from a long sleep, bewildered with 
the new light, and half recollecting, half striving to recollect, 
a fearful something, he knows not what, bat which he will 
recognize ae soon as he hears the name, already interprets 
the calamities into judgments, ezecntions of a sentence 
passed by an invisHle Judge ; as if the vast pyre of the 
Last Judgment were already kindled in an unknown dis- 
tance, and some flashes of it, darting forth at intervals 
beyond the rest, were flying and lighting npon &e face of 
his Honl. The calamity may consist in loss of fortune, or 
character, or reputation ; but you hear no regrets from 
him. Bemorae extinguishes all Begret; and Bemorse is 
the imgUat Creed of the Guilty. 



APHORISM XLVn. 

LbiqHIOH JUID COLBRIDai. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a 
convenient good to which it tends, and in the obtainment 
of which it rests and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all 
tiheir own DatoTal place, whither, if not hindered, they 
move incessantly tiU they be in it; and they declare, 1^ 
resting there, that they are (as I may say) where ^ey 
would be. Sensitive creatures are carried to seek a sensitive 
good, BS agreeable to their rank in being, and, attaining 
that, aim no further. Now, in iihis is me excellency of 
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Man, that he is made capable of a communion ynih iiia 
Maker, and, because capable of it, is tmsatisfied witlioat it; 
the aonl, being cut oat (bo to BpeaJi) to that largeness, oan- 
not be filled with less. Though he is fallen from his right 
to that good, and from all right desire of it, yet, not from a 
capacity of it, no, nor from a necessity of it, for the answer- 
ing and filling of bis capacity. 

Though the heart once gone from Gkid turns contiaiu^T 
fnrther away from Him, and moves not towards Him till 
it be renewed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that 
natural relation to Ood, ae its centre, that it hath no tme 
rest elsewhere, nor can by any means find it. It is made 
for Him, and is therefore still restless till it meet with Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes mnoh pains to quiet 
his beai4i by other things, and digests many vexations with 
hopes of contentment in the end and accomplishment of 
some design he bath ; bat still the heart misgives. Many 
times be attains not the thing be seeks ; bat if he do, yet 
he never attains the satisfaction be seeks and expects in it, 
bnt only learns from that to desire something farther, and 
still hnnts on after a fancy, drives his own shadow before 
him, and never overtakes it ; and if he did, yet it is bat a 
shadow. And so, in mnning from God, besides the sad 
end, he carries an interwoven panishment with his sin, the 
natural disqniet and vexation of his spirit, Sattoring to and 
fro, and finding no rest for the sole of his foot; the waters of 
inconstfuicy and vanity ewierviig the whole face of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soni, the 
immortal soul, descended from heaven, most either be mors 
happy, or remain miserable. The Highest, the Increated 
Spirit, is the proper good, the Father of SpiriU, that pnre 
and full good whicb raises the soul above iteelf ; whereas 
aU otber things draw it down below itself. So, then, it is 
never well with the soal bat when it is near onto God, yaa, 
in its onion with Him, married to Him : mismatching itself 
elsewhere, it bath never anything bat shame and sorrow. 
AU that fonaie Thee shall be ashamed, says the Prophet, 
Jer. zvii. 13 ; and the Psalmist, Thei/ that are far of from 
Ihee ihaUpsrish, Fsalm Ixziii. 27. And this is indeed oar 
natoraJ miserable condition, and it is oft«n expressed thia 
way, by estrangedness and distance from God. 
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The same BentimentB are to be fonnd in the -warkB of 
Fagao philosophers and moralists. Well then may th^ 
he made r sobjeot of Beflection in our days. Aad wait 
may the pious deist, if soch a character now exists, reflect 
that Chnstiaiiity alone both teaches the way, and provides 
the means, of fulfilling the obscure promises of this great 
Instinot for all men, which the Philosophy of boldest pre- 
tensions confined to the sacred few. 



APHORISM XLVm. 

A eoniraeted ^here,or what ii caUed Betiringfrom the Bnrinesa 
of the Wirrid, no SeewUy from the Spirit of the World. 

LlIOBTON. 

The heart may be engaged in a little bueinesB, as much, 
if thon watoh it not, as in many and great afEairs. A man 
may drawn in a little brook or pool, as well as in a great 
river, if he be down and plunge himself into it, and pot bis 
head under water. 8ome care thou must have, that thon 
mayest not care. Those things that are thorns indeed, thon 
mnet m^e a hedge of them, to keep out those temptations 
that accompany sloth, and extreme want that waits on it ; 
but let them be the hedge ; suffer them not to grow within 
the garden. 



APHOEISM XLIX. 

On Ohureh-going, at apart of Edigiout MoraiUt/, when fiot 
tn refermce to a Spwiivdl ZeUgion. 

LlIGHTON. 

It is a strange folly in multitudes of us, to set onrsdves 
no mark, to propound no end in the hearing of the Gospel. 
— The meroliant s^ls not merely that he may sail, but for 
traEGc, and trafGcs that he may be rich. The husbandman 
plows not merely to keep hunself busy, with no further 
end, but plows tiiat he may sow, and sows Uiat he may 
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reap with advantage. And shall we do the most ezoellent 
and fmitfol work miitleaslj-, — ^hear only to hear, and look 
no further? This is indeed a great -vanity, sad a great 
misery, to lose that lahonr, and gain nothing by it, which, 
dnly used, would be of all others most adTantageous and 
gainful : and yet all meetings are fall of Has I 



APHORISM L. 

On the Hopea and 8elf-8airigfacHon of a reUgumi ISorcJAd, mls- 
pmdent of a Spiri^l Faith — on whtU are they grounded t 

Lbiohton. 

There have heen great disputes one way or another, abont 
the merit of good works ; bnt I troly think they who hare 
laborionsly engaged in them have been rery idly, thongh 
very eagerly, employed abont nothing, since tae more sober 
of tiie schoolmen themselves acknowledge there can be no 
ench thing as meriting from the blessed Qod, in the homan, 
or, to ep^^ more accnrately, in any created nature what- 
soever : nay, so far from any possibility of merit, there can 
be no room for reward any otherwise tiian of the sovereign 
pleasure saA. gracious kindness of Ood; and the more 
ancient writers, when they nse the word merit, mean 
nothing by it bnt a certain correlatB to that reward which 
Ood both promises and bestows of mere grace and benig- 
nity. Otherwise, in order to constitute what is properly 
called merit, many things most concur, which no man in 
his senses will presume to attribat« to human works, though 
ever so excellent ; particularly, tiiat the thing done must 
not previously be matter of debt, and that it be entire, or 
our own act, unassisted by foreign aid; it must also be 
perfectly good, and it must bear an adequate proportion to 
the reward clauned in consequence of it. If all these 
things do not concor, the act oannot possibly amonat to 
merit. Whereas I think no one will venture to assert, 
that any one of these can take place in any human action 
whatever. But why should I enlarge here, when one 
single circumstance overthrows all those titles: the most 
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nghteona of mankind wtnild not be able to stand, if Ida 
works wiere weighed in the batance of strict justice ; how 
mnch lees then could thej deserve that inunense glory 
which is now in qneetion ! Nor is this to be denied only 
concerning the nnbelierer and the sinner, but concerning 
the righteous and pioos believer, who ia not onlj free from 
all the gailt of his former impenitence and rebellion, bnt 
endowed with the gift of the Spirit. " For the time if 
come that judgment mnst begin at the house of God ; and 
if it first hegia at ns, what shall the end be of them that 
obey not tbe Gospel of God ? And if the righteoas scarcely 
be saved, where shall the nngodly and the simier appear P " 
1 Peter, iv. 17, 18. The Apostle's interrogation expresses 
tiie most vehement n^ation, and signifies that no mortal, 
in whatever degree he is placed, if he be called to the strict 
examination of Divine Justice, withoat daily and repeated 
forgiveness, could be able to keep his standing, and much 
less could he arise to that glorious height, " That merit," 
says Bernard, " on which my hope relies, consists in these 
tilu«e things ; the love of adoption, the truth of the pro- 
mise, and the power of its performanoe." This is the 
threefold cord which cannot be broken. 

COMMBKT. 



Testament God has promised forgiveness on repentance. 
One of the Fathers (I forget which) supplies the retort— 
Tme ! God has promised pardon on penitence : but has he 
promised penitence on sin? — He that repenteth eball be 
forgiven: bnt where ia it said, He that sinnefch shall 
repent P But repentance, perhaps, the repentance required 
in Scripture, the Ptusing into a new mind, into a new and 
contrary Principle of Action, this Metanoia,^ is in the 
sinner's own power P at his own liking P He has bnt to 
open his eyes to the sin, and the tears are close at hand to 
wash it away ! — Verily, the exploded tenet of Trwnmhstim- 
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itation is acarcel^ at greater Tarianoa with the common 
sense and experience of mankind, or borders more doBelj 
on a oontradiction in terms, than this volunteer lyatuman- 
taiioti, this Self -change, as the easy ^ means of Self-salratiou ! 
But the reflectifms of onr evangelic&l author on this sub- 
ject will appropriately commence the AphorismB relating 
to Spirita&l Religion, 

' Ma^ I vithont offence be permitted to noord tlu yerj kporopriata 
tiOe, wilh which a atern Hnnjorut UtUred a collection of Umtariaii 
Tra«li?— " Salraiion made oas^; at, Ererj Man his own Bedeemer," 
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ELEMENTS 

or 

BEUGIOUS PHILOSOPHY,' 

pkilhikjlbt to ibi 

APHORISMS ON SPIEETUAL EBLIGIOIT. 

Philip Mitb unto him : I^ird, tJime as the Fktlier, and it aufflceth oa. 
Jmm laith nnto him. He that hath seen me hath teea the Father : aoA 
how gavesc thou ihen, Sham ns the Father? BeliflTeBt than not, Ui&t I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me 7 And I will pra^ the Fatiur 
and he shall giTS jon another Comforter, even the Spirit of Troth : 
whom the world craMct receire, because it seeth him not, neither kooweth 
bim. But jt know him, for ha dwelleth with yoa and ihall be in yoiL 
And in that day ye shall know that I am in mj Father, and je in me, 
and I in fon. John xii. B, 9, 10, 16, 17, 30. 

PBEIilMINAET. 

IF there be an^ht Spiritual in Man, tlie Will most be 
snob. 

If there be a Will, there mafit be a Spiritoality in Han. 

I Boppoae both positions granted. The Reader admits 
the reality of the power, agency, or mode of Being expressed 
in the term, Spirit ; and the aotnol existence of a Will. 
He sees clearly, that the idea of the former is necessaiy to 
the coaceivability of the latter; and that, vice vwid, in 
asserting the fact of the latter be presnmes and instances 
the tmtb of the former— -jnst aa in onr common and re- 
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oeiTod SyHtema of Natural Fluloaophy, the Being of im- 
ponderaible M&tter is asBnmed to render tlte lode-atone 
intelligible, and the Fact of the lode-atone adduced to 
prove the reality of imponderable Matter. 

In short, I suppose the reader, whom I now invite to 
the third emd last division of the work, already disposed 
to reject for himself and bis human brethren the insi- 
dioua iitle of "Kature'a noblest ammal," or to retort it as 
the nnconsciona irony of the Epiourean poet on the anima< 
lizing tendency of his own philosophy. I suppose him 
convinced, that there is more m man than can be rationally 
referred to the life of Nature and the mechaQiam of Orga- 
nization ; that he has a will not included in this mecha- 
nism ; and that the Will is in an especial and pre-eminent 
sense the spiritual part of our Humanity. 

Unless, then, we have some distinct notion of ihe Will, 
and some acquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting 
the same, an insight into the nature of Spiritual Religion 
is scarcely possible ; and onr reflections on the particular 
truths and evidences of a Spiritual State will r^nain ob- 
scure, perplexed, and unsafe. To place my reader on thia 
reqaisito vantage-ground, is the purpose o! the foUowing 
exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with defiuing onr Terma ; 
and we proceed, like the Geometricians, with stating onr 
FOSTDLlTis; the difference being, that the postulates of 
Geometry no man oan deny, those of Moral Science are 
such as no good man wiU deny. I'or it is not in our power 
to diaolaim onr nature, as teidieid beings ; but it ts in onr 
power to disclaim onr nature ea moral bemga.' It is pos- 
sible (barely poasible, I admit) that a man may have re- 
mained ignorant or nnconscions of the Moral Law within 
him : and a num need only persist in disobeying the Law 
of Conscience to make it possible for himself to deny ita 
exiatonce, or to reject or repel it as a phantom of Super- 
stition. Were it otherwise, the Creed would stand in the 
same relation to Morality as the multiplication table. 

This then is the distinction of Moral Philosophy — not 

* In ft l«af of correctioog to the text of the flraC edition Coleridg* 
diivctad that " prerogMire u moral lieingg' should be rcftd here. Tfi* 
correction leemi to luve beeD overloahed by Coleridge's editors. — En. 
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thftt I begin with one or mora (uiumpHom: for Oaa is 
oomnum to all science ; but — th&t I smsame a Bomethiiig, 
the proof of wMch no man can give to another, yet eyeiy 
man majjind for bimaelf. If any man assert, that he can 
not find it, I am bovttd to disbeliere him. I cannot do 
otherwise withont unsettling the yery foundations of mj 
own moral nature. For I either find it as an emeniicU of 
the Eumanily eontmim to him and me : or I have not foimd 
it at all, ezo^ as an hypochondriaet finds glass legs. If, 
on Ute other hand, he vriil not find it, he ex(x>mmnnicates 
himself. He forfeits his portonal rights, and becomes a 
Thing: that is, one who may rightfaUy be employed, or 
uted as' means to an end, against his will, and witliont 
regard to his interest. 

AU the significant objections of the Materialist and 
Veoeesitarian are contained in the term, Morality, all the 
objections of the infidel in the term, Beligion. The very 
tenns, I say, imply a something granted, which the Objec- 
tion Bnpposes wt granted. The term pregamea what the 
objection denies, and in denying premtme* the contrary. 
Fat it is most important to observe, that the reaeoners 
on both ddes commence by taking something for granted, 
our assent to which they ask or demand : that is, both 
set off with an Assumption in the form of a Postulate. 
Bat the Epicnrean assumes what according to himself ho 
neither is nor can be under any obligation to assome, and 
demands what he con have no right to demand: for he 
denies the reality of oU moral Obligation, the existence of 
any Right. If he use the words. Right and Obligation, ho 
does it deceptively, and means only Power taxi Compnlaion. 
To overthrow the Faith in anght higher or other than 
ITatnre and physicel Necessily, is the very pnrpose ot his 



tbOM inflkMd on Sniddes, must be regarded aa potikwnuna : the wilful 
MrtiMttkn of (be mHal utd persniwl life beii^, for the pnrpoeea of 
pnniliTC Jaadoe, •qniTaleiit to & wilfol destmctioD of the natiusl life. 
it iSa apBMh of Jiut;^ Burnet to the horw-slealer (¥oa are not hanged 
for atealiux s bone; hot, that hoTBCs ma; not be stolsi) can t» vindi- 
catad at au, it most be on (ili> principle { and not on the aDMunetttiDg 
■ehitta of ^ptdiaiti, wbid> ii the anarchy of Mntais. 
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argnment. He deBires jaa. only to take for granted, tih&t dS 
reality ie vnchided in 'S&tare, and he may then Bafely defy 
yon to ward off his conclusion — that noihmg ie eajclnded ! 

But as he cannot niorally demand, neither oui he ra- 
tionally expect, yoar aBBent to this premiBS ; for he cannot 
be ignorant, that the beet and greatest of men hare devoted 
their Kves to the enforcement of the contrary, that the vast 
majority of the hnman race in all ages and in all nations 
have believed in the contrary ; and there ia not a language 
on earth, in which he coold argne, for ten minntes, in 
sapport of his scheme, irithont sliding into words and 
phrases, that imply the contfaiy. It has been said, that 
the Arabic has a thoosand names for a lion ; bnt this 
vonld be a trifle compared with the nomber of snperflnons 
words and nselesB synonyms that -tronld be fonnd in an 
Index Evpwgaiorius of any European dictionary con- 
atmcted on the principleB of a consistent and strictly con- 
sequential Materialism. 

The OhriiHcm likewise grounds Am philosophy on asser- 
tions ; bnt with the best of all Teanma for making them — 
namely, that he <mght so to do. He asserts what he can 
neither prove, nor accoont for, nor himself comprehend ; bnt 
with Uie bUungBst *w<faiiwmawto, fliattJ nnderBttrndJug thweby 
what«Ter else it most concerns him to understand aright. 
And yet his assertions have nothing in tb«im of theoiy or 
hypothesis : bnt are in immediate reference to three ulti- 
mate /a«ts; namely, the Reality of the law of cohsciekce ; 
the existence of a BBsfonsiblb will, aa the sabject of that 
law ; and lastly, the existence of Evil — of Evil essentially 
snch, not by accident of ontward ciroomatances, not de- 
rived from its physical conaeqnencea, nor from any caiise, 
ont of itself. The first is a Fact of ConBcionsneas ; the 
second a Fact of Season necessarily concluded from the 
first ; and the third a Fact of History interpreted by both. 

Ornnia exeunt in mygterivm, says a achoolman; that is, 
There is nothing, the abtoltite ground of which it not a Mystery. 
The contrary were indeed a contradiction in temts: for how 
can that, which is to explain all things, be Buacepttble of 
on explanation ? It would be to suppose the same thing 
first and second at the same time. 

If I rested here, I shonld merelf have placed my Creed 
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in direct oppomtion to that of the HecesaifariaziB, who 
assume (for obaerve both Parties hegin in au AsmmpHon, 
and oannot do otherwise) that tnotires act on the Will, as 
bodies act on bodies ; and that whether mitid and matter 
are essentially the same, or essentially diSerent, they are 
both alike under one and the same law of oompidsoTy 
Canaation. Bat this is ffv from exhaostuig mj intention. 
I mean at the same time to appose the disciples of Shattib- 
BUBT and those who, sabstituting one Faith for another, 
have been well called the pious Deists of the last century, 
in order to distin^nish them from the Infidels of the pre- 
sent age, who perguade themselTes, (For the thing ttseU is 
not possible) tluit they reject all Faith. I declare my dis- 
sent from these too, becanse they imposed apon themselves 
on idea for a fact: a most sablime idea indeed, uid so 
neoessary to human nature, that without it no virtue is 
oonceivable : but still an idea. In contradiction to their 

r' mdid but delusory tenets, I profess a deep conviction 
t man was and is a faUen creature, not by accidents of 
bodily constitution, or any other caoBe, which human 
wisdom in a course of ages might be snpposed capable of 
removing ; but as diseased in his Will, in that Will which is 
the tme and only strict synonime of the word, I, or the 
intelligent Self. Thus at each of these two opposite roads 
(the philosophy of Hobbes and that of Shafteabnry), I 
have placed a directing post, informing my fellow-ij-a- 
vellers, that on neither of these roads can they see the 
Truths to which I would direct their attention. 

But the place of starting was at the meeting of four 
roads, and one only was the right road. I proceed, there- 
fore, to preclude the opinion of those likewise, who indeed 
agree with me as to the moral Besponsibility of man in 
opposition to Hobbes and the Anti- Moralists, and that he 
is a fallen creatnre, essentially diseased, in opposition to 
Shaftesbury and the misinterpretere of Plato; but who 
differ from m.e in exa^erating the diseased weaJmeu of the 
Will into an absolate privation of all Freedom, thereby 
making moral responsibility, not a mystery above compre- 
benfiion, bnt a direct contradiction, of which we do dis- 
tinctly comprehend the absurdity. Among the consequences 
of this doctrine, is that direful one of swallowing up all 
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tbe attributes of tbe Sapreme Being in the oce Attribute of 
infinite Power, and thence deducing that things are good 
and wise because they were created, and not created throngli 
WiBdom and Goodness. Thence too the awful Attribute 
of Jitsttee ia explained away into a mere right of absolnte 
Property; the sacred distinction between tmngs and per- 
Bona is erased; and the selection of persona for virtue tmd 
vice in this life, and for eternal hamtinesa or misery in 
tbe next, is represented as the result of a mere WHl, acting 
in the blindness and solitude of ito own Ijifinity. Tha 
title of a work written by the great and .piooa Boyle ia 
" Of the Awe, which the human Mind owes to the Supreme 
Reason." This, in the language of these gloomy doctors, 
must be translated into — " The horror, which a Being 
capable of eternal Pleasure or Pain is compelled to feel at 
the idea of an Infinite Power, about to inflict the latter on 
an immense majority of human Sonla, without any power 
on their part either to prevent it or the ootionB whi^ are 
(not indeed its erases but) its assigned Hgnak, and pre- 
ceding links of the same iron chain ! ' 

Against these tenets I maintain, that a Will conceived 
separately from Intelligence is a Non-entity and a mere 
phantasm of abstraction ; and that a Will, the state of 
which does in no sense originate in its own act, is an abso- 
lute contradiction. It might be an Instinct, an Impulse, 
a plastic Power, and, if accompanied with oonsciousneBB, a 
Desire ; but a Will it ayuld not be. And this eaery human 
being hnouii with equal eUatmest, though different minds 
may r^Uat on it with different degrees of distimMets; for 
who would not smile at the notion of a rose wiUing to put 
forth its buds and expand them into fiowera F That such 
a phrase would be deemed a poetic licence proves tho 
difference in the things : for all metaphors are grounded on 
an apparent likeness of things essentially different. I utterly 
disclaiio the notion, that any AiMwait Intelligence, with 
whatever power it might manifest itself, is almie adequate 
to the office of restoring health to the Will : bat at the 
game time I deem it impious and absurd to hold, that the 
Creator would have gwen us the faculty of Reason, or that 
the Bedeemer would in so many varied forms of argument 
and persuasion have appealed to it, if it had been either 
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totaUy useless or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these 
sereral Trnthe reconciled and nnitod in the belief, ilutt the 
imperfect human nnderstiuidiiig can be effectnaJIy exerted 
only in eubordmaMon to, and in a dependent oiliaTiee with, 
the means and aidancee supplied by the All-perfect and 
Supreme Beaison ; bnt tbat nnder these conditions it is not 
only an admissible, bat a necessax;, instrnment of better- 
ing^ both ourselTes and others. 



We may now proceed to onr reflections on the SpirU of 
Beligion, The first three or four Algorisms I have selected 
from the Theological Works of Dr. Henry More, a contem- 
porary of Archbishop Leighton, and like him, hotden in 
sn^iicion by the Calvinists of that time as a Latitadinarian 
and Flatonizing Divine, and who probably, like him, would 
have been arraigned as a Calvinist by the Latitndinarians 
(I cannot say, Flatonista) of this day, had the sospicion 
been equally groundless. One or two I have ventured to 
add from my own Reflections. The purpose, however, is 
the same in all — that of declaring, in the first place, what 
Spiritual Behgion is not, what is vot a Beligious Spirit, and 
what are not to be deemed influences of the Spirit. If 
after these declaimers I shall without proof be charged by 
any with renewing or favouring the errors of the FamiUtU, 
Vaitietg, Seekers, Behmenidt, or by whatever other names 
Church Histoiy records the poor bewildered Ehithusiasts, 
who in the swarming time of onr Bepublic turned the 
facte of the Gospel into aUegoriee, and superseded the 
written ordinances of Christ by a pretended Teaching and 
sensible Presence of the Spirit, I appeal against them to 
their own consciences, as wilful sluLderers. But if with 



" These things I could not forbear to write. For the 
Light mikw me, that is, my Beaaon and Gonsoience, does 
asenie me, tliat the Ancient and Apostolic Faith according 
to the historieai meaning thereof, and in the literal sense 
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c^ the Ci«ed, ia solid and true: and tinA FamUimn^ in its 
faireBt form and nnder whatever disgniae, ia a smootih tale 
to seduce the simple from their Allegianoe to Ghxist." • 

HlHBT MOEl.* 

' Thfi mligion of the Dnluli aect called tlM TunUf of I«Ta," 
orieiiiued bj Eeary NicholaB about I S40. — Es, 
* More*! 'Mystery of GodlimeM,'— Ed, 
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And here it will not be impartinent to obtaFre, Out what tiM «Ideat 
Greek Fhikwophj eotjcled tlit Beaton (NOYS) uid Idtat, the jMoac^o 
ApoMle D&mea the Spirit and T^nUht tpirUiuiUy discerned i while to 
those who hi (be pride of learning or in the OTei^weening meanneu of 
modem metapbj'sici decrj tbe doctrine of the Spirit in Man and its 
potaible commimioii with tbe Holj Sprit, ai mdgar enthoaiaim, I 
anbmit the following sentences from a Pagan philosopher, a nobleman 
and a minister of state — " Ita dico, Lucili 1 sicbs raiKA >os Sfibitd* 
tiBSiT, maloratD bonorumqne Dostronua obserrator et ctutoa. Hio 
proat a nobis tnw^tns est, its nos ipse tractat. Bobds tik acn Dso 

HBMO EST." SeSXCA, Eput, xli. 



APHORISM I. 
H. MoBi. 

EVERT one is to give a reaton of hi* faith ; but Prieets 
and Ministers more panctoaJly than aay, tlieir province 
being to make good every sentence of the Bible to a rational 
inquirer into the trath id tbeee Oracles. Enthnsiasts find 
it an ea^ thing to heat the fancies of nnleamed and 
nnr^ecting hearere ; hat when a sober man iroald be 
satisfied of the ground* from whence they apeak, he shall 
not hare one syllable or the least tittle of a pertinent 
answer. Only they will talk big of thb bpibit, and 
inveigh against Btason with bitter reproaches, calling it 
carnal or fleshly, though it be indeed no soft flesh, bat 
enduring and penetrant steel, even the gword of the Spirit^ 
and 8m£ as Tnercea to the heart. 
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APHORISM n. 

E. Moae. 

There are two very bad things in this resolving of men's 
Faith and Practide into the vrnmediate tuggetUon of a Spirit 
not acting on our andeistandings, or rather into the ilhi- 
minatioa of each a Spirit as they con give no a<iconnt 
of, such as does not enlighten their reason or enable them 
to render their doctrine intelligible to others. Firsts it 
defacea and makes useless that part of the ImE^ of God 
in ns, which we oall seasoh ; and secondly, it taJces away 
that adrant^e, which raises Christianity above all other 
religions, that she dare appeal to so solid a faculty. 



APHORISM ra. 

It is the glory of the Gkxipel Charter and the Christian 
Constitation, that its Author and Head is the Spirit of 
Tmth, Essential Reason as well as Absolute and Incom- 
prehensible Will. Like a jnst Monarch, he refers even hia 
own causes to the Judgment of his high Courts. He has 
his Ejng's Bench in the Reason, his Court of Equity in 
the Conscience : that the Representative of his majesty and 
nniversal jnstice, thit the nearest to the King's heart, and 
the dispenser of his particnlar decrees. He has likewise 
his Court of Common Pleas in the Understanding, his 
Court of Eicheqner in the Prudence. The Laws are hia 
Laws. And tbongh by Signs and Miracles he has merci- 
fully condescended to interline here and there with his 
own hand the great Statute-book, which he had dictated to 
his Amanuensis, Nature ; yet has he been ^"aciously 
pleased to forbid our receiving as the £'iwf'x Mandates 
aught that is not stamped with the Oreat Seal of the 
Conscience and countersigned by the Reason. 
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APHORISM rV. 



On on Unleamed MinUtry, mider pretence of a CaU of the 
^irit, artd ifaoaTd Graeei gv/peneding Outward heJ^M. 

H. Mo BE. 

Tell me, Te high-flown FerfeeHanitt*, je boaeters of the 
I/ighi withm you, could the highest perfection of jonr 
inward Light ever show to yon the history of past i^s, 
the state ^ the world at present, the knowledge of arts 
and tongues, without books or teachers P How then can 
yon understand the Providence of God, or the E^e, the 
purpose, the fulfilment of Prophecies, or distinguish such 
as have been fulfilled from those to the fulfilment of which 
we are to look forward P How con you judge concerning 
the authenticity and oncorruptedness of the Gospels, and 
the other sacred Scriptures P And how without this 
knowledge can yoa support the truth of Christianity P 
How can yon eimer have, or give a reason for the faith 
which yon profess ? This Light viUkin, that loves dorkneBS, 
Kud would exclude those excellent Gifts of God to Man- 
kind, Knowledge and UnderBtanding, what is it but a 
sullen self-snfficiency within yon, engendering contempt of 
superiors, pride and a Bpint of diviaion, and inducing 
you to reject for yourselves and to undervalue in others 
the Aelp« toifftowi, which the Grace of God hae provided 
and appointed for his Church— nay, to make them grounds 
or pretexts of your dislike or Buspicion of Christ's Ministers 
who have fruitfully availed themselves of the Helps 
afforded them f 



APHOEISM V. 

H. MOBB. 

There are wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse 
humour have led astray ; and whose condition is such, that 
1 think few more worthy of a man's best directioQ& For 
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th« more imperiona socts having put ancsli unhandsome 
vizarda on ChriBtiajiity, and the sincere milV of the Word 
having heen eveiy where so sophiaticsted by the homonra 
and inventions of men, it ha« driven these anxions melan- 
cholista to eeek for a teacher that cannot deceive, the 
voice of the eternal Word within them ; to which if they 
be faithful, they aeeore themselves it will be faithful to 
them, in return. Kor wonld this be a groundless presump- 
tion, if they had soaght this voice in the Reason and the 
Conscience, with the Scriptnre articnlating the same, 
instead of giving heed to their fancy and mistaking bodily 
distnrbances, and the vaponrs resulting therefrom, for 
inspiration and the teaching of the Spirit. 



APHORISM VL 
Bishop Kacot. 

When every man is his own end, all things will come to 
a bad end. Blessed were those da;^ when eveiy man 
thonght himself rioh and fortunate by the good snocees of 
the pnblio wealth uid glory. We vrant pablio souls, we 
want them. I speak it with compassion : there is no sin 
and abuse in the world that affects my thonght so mnch. 
Every man thinks, that he is a whole Commonwealth 
in hia private family. Omne» quce gaa »vmI qwarmt. All 
seek their own.' 

COHHBNT. 

Selfishness is common to all ages and countries. In all 
ages Self-aeeking is the Rule, and Self-sacrifice the 
Exception. Bnt if to seek oar private advantage in har- 
mony with, and by the fnrtherwice of, the public proaperi^, 
and to derive a portion of oar happiness from sympathy 
with the prosperity of onr fellow-men — if this be Pnblio 
Spirit^ it wonld be moroae and qnemlons to pretend that 
there is any want of it in this coantry and at the present 
time. On the contrary, the nnmber of "pablio soals" 



> Hacket'B Sennoiu, p. 449.— Eo, 
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and the general leadineas to contribute to the pablio good, 
ia science and in religion, in patriotiBm and in pUlan- 
thropy, Btand prominent ' among the characteristics of this 
and the preceding generation. Thehabit of referring actions 
and opinionB to fixed laws ; conTictions rooted in prin- 
ciplea ; thought, insight, Bjetem ; — these, had the good 
Biehop lived in onr times, wonld have been his detideraia, 
and the theme of his complaints. — " We want thiitkiny 
Seals, vre want than." 

This and the three preceding extracts will snffioe as 
precautionary Aphorisma. And here again, the reader 
may exempKfy the great advantages to be obtained from 
the habit of tracing the proper meaning and history of 
words. We need only recollect the common and idiomatio 
phrases in which the word " spirit " occurs in a physical 
or material sense (as, fmit has lost its jptrit and flaTOnr), 
to be convinced tiiat its property is to improve, enliven, 
actoate some other thing, not to constitute a thing in its 
own name. The enthnsiast may find one exception to this 
where the material itself is called Spirit. And when 
he calls to mind, how thit spirit acts when taken alone 
by the unhappy persons who in their first exultation will 
boast that it is meat, drink, fire, and clothing to them, 
all in one — ^when he reflects, that its properties are to 
inflame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, lethargy, 
and atrophy for the Heqnels — well for him, if in some 

' The Tery mnrked potiiive w veO u mnipuvtiTe, magnltade and 
piMmiDence of the bamp, entitled BEtrKVOLEHCS (*u Sjmreheim't Map 
of the Hu7na» Shiir} on the head of the ]■!« Mr. John Thurtel, has 
voefolly ansettled the faith of man; ardent Fhreiiologista, and 
ttrengthened the previons donblB of a Mill gTCftter nomber into ntler 
disbeiiof On Mr mind this fiwt (for »/ao( it i>| produced tie directly 
contrary effect; and inclined me to suspect, for the first time, that tber* 
may be some trnth in the Spurzheimian Schema. Whetjier fbtoro 
Craniologists mnj' not see cause to nea-namt this and one or Cwo other 
of these convex gnomons, is quite a difierent question. At present, and 
according to the present use of words, any such change would bo 
premature j and we must be content to say, that Hr. Thurtel's Bene. 
Toleoce wag insufficiently modified by the nnprotmsiTe and nniadioled 
coniolntes of the brain, that secrete honesty and common-sense. The 
organ of Destructivenesa was indirectly pottniiaUd by the absence or 
imperfect development of the glands of Ueason and Consdence in tiiia, 
" inforitinatt Gmtimtan ! " 
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lucid interval he should fairly put the qnefition to his own 
mind, how far this ia analogous to Ha own case, and 
whether the exception does not confirm the rale. The 
Letter without the Spirit killeth ; but does it follow, that 
the Spirit is to kiU the Letter P To kill that which it ia 
ita appropriate office to enliven P 

However, where the Ministry is not invaded, aud the 
plain sense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, and the 
Believer looka for the en^eatioDB of the Spirit only or 
chiefly in applying particular passages to his own individo&l 
case and exigences ; though in this there may he mnch 
weakness, some delusion and imminent danger of more, I 
cannot bnt join with Henry More in avowing, that I feel 
knit to such a man in the bonds of a common faith far 
more closely, than to those who receive neither the Letter 
nor the Spirit, turning the one into metaphor, and oriental 
hyperbole, in order to explain away the other into the 
influence of motives sn^estedby their own understandings, 
and realized by their own strength. 
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WHICH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



IIS the selection of tlie extracts that form the remainder 
of this Tolome and of the comments alGzed, I had the 
following objects principallj' in view : — fi^st, to exhibit the 
trae and Bcriptaral meaning and intent of several Articles 
of Faith, that are rightly classed among the Mjsteriee and 
peculiar Doctrines of Christianity ; — secondly, to show the 
perfect rationality of these Doctrines, and their freedom 
from all just objection when examined by their proper 
organs, the Beaeon and Conscidnce of Man ; — lastly, to 
exhibit from the works of Ijeighton, who perhaps of all 
onr learned Protestant Theologians best deserves the title 
of a Spiritual Divine, an instmctive and affecting pictnre 
of the contemplations, reflections, conflicts, consolations and 
monitoiy experiences of a philosophic and richly-gifted 
mind, amply stored with all the knowledge that books and 
long interconrse with men of the most discordant characters 
could give, nnder the convictions, impressions, and habits 
erf a Spiritnal Religion. 

To obviate a possible disappointment in any of my 
readers, who may chance to be engaged in theological 
studies, it may be well to notice, that in vindicating the 

eicnliar tenets of our Faith, I have not entered on the 
octrine of the Trinity, or the still profonnder Mystery of 
tbe Origin of Moral Evil — and this for the reasons follow- 
ing. 1. These Doctrines are not (strictly speaking) sab- 
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jecte of ReJleeUim, in the proper sense of this word : and 
both of them demand a power and persistency of Abstrac- 
tion, and a prerious discipline in the highest forms of 
htunan thonght, which it would be unwise, if not presomp- 
taons, to e^)ect from any, who require " Aids to Beflec- 
tion," or wonld be likely to seek them in the present work. 
2. In my interooorse with men of Tarions rtmka and ages, 
I have foond the far liu^er nomber of serious and inquiring 
persons little, if at all, disquieted by doubts respecting 
Articles of Faith, that are situply above their comprohen- 
sion. It is only where the belief required of them jam 
with their moral feelings ; where a doctrine in the sense, 
in whioh tiiey hare been tanght to receive it, appears to 
contradict their clear notions of right and wron^, or 
to be at variance with the divine attributes of goodness 
imd jnstice ; that these men are surprised, perpl^ed, and 
alas! not seldom offended and alienated. Such are the 
Doctrines of Arbitrary Election and B«probatioii ; the 
Sentence to everlasting Torment by an eternal and neces- 
sitating decree ; viuariouB Atonement, and the necessity of 
the Abasement, Agony and ignominioiis Death of a most 
holy and meritorioas Person, to appease the wrath of God. 
Now it ia more especi^y for soch persons, unwilling 
sceptics, who believing earnestly ask help for their unbelief, 
that this volume was compiled, and the comments written : 
and therefore to the Scripture Doctrines, iniettded by the 
above-mentioned, my principal attention has been directed. 
But lastly, the whole Scheme of the Christian Faith, 
including aM the Articles of Belief commou to the Greek 
and Latin, the Roman and the Protestant Churches, with 
the threefold proof, that it is ideaUg, morally, and kutori- 
edUy true, will be found exhibited and vindicated in a pro- 
portionally larger work, the principal labour of my life 
since maiUiood, and which I am now preparing for the press 
nnder the titte, ' Assertion of B«ligion, as necessarily wt- 
volvin^ Bevelation ; and of Christianity, as the only Bere- 
lation of permanent and universal validity.' * 
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APHORISM L 
Lbiqhtov. 



Wliere, if not in Christ, is the Power that can peranade 
» Sinner to return, that can bring home a heart to Ood ? 

Common meroiea of God, thongh they fasTo a leading 
facalty to repentance, {Bom. ii. 4.) yet, the rebelliooB heart 
will not be led by them. The jndgmenta of God, pablic or 
personal, though they onght to drive ns to Ood, yet the 
heart, nnchanged, mne the further from God. Do we not 
Bee it by ourselves and other sinners aboat ns F They look 
not at all towards Him who smites, mach less do thej 
retnrn ; or if any more aerions thoughts of returning ajiBe 
upon tiie surprise of nn afBiction, how soon vanish they, 
either the stroke abating, or the heart, by time, growing 
hard and senseless under it ! Leave Christ oat, I say, and 
all other means work not this way ; neither the works nor 
the word of God soouding daily in his ear, RdMm reinrii. 
Let the noise of the rod speakit too, and both join together 
to make the cry the loader, yet the wicked vnU do wiakedhf t 
Da/a. ziL 10. 



COHHBNT. 

By the phrase "in Christ," I nnderstand all the saper- 
natural aids vouchsafed and conditionally promised in the 
Christian dispensation ; and among them the Spirit of 
Truth, which the world cannot rec^ve, were it only that the 
knowledge of spiritual Truth is of necessity immediate and 
iiMivve : and the World or Natural ]^n jKwseases no 
higher intuitions than those of the pure Sense, irhich are 
the subjects of Toaihemaiical science. But aid», observe ! 
Therefore, not hy Will of man alone ; but neither vnthoat 
the Will. The doctrine of modem Calvinism as laid down 
by Jonathan Edwards and the iat« Dr, Williams, which 
represents a Will absolutely passive, clay in the hands of a 
potter, destroys all Will, takes a*^ ito essence and defi- 
nition, as effectually as in saying : This circle is square — I 
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Bhonld deny the figure to be a circle at alL It was in 
strict oondstency therefore, that these writers supported 
the NecesBitariam scheme, and made the relation of Ca.i)se 
and E!ffect the Law of the Universe, subjecting to its 
mechanism the moral World no less than the material or 
physical. It follows, that all is Natnre. Thus, thoogh 
few writers nae the term Spirit more frequently, they in 
effect deny its existence, and eracuate the term of all its 
proper meaning. With such a system not the wit of man 
nor all the Theodicies erer framed by human ingenuity 
before and since the att«mpt of the celebrated LeibnitK, can 
reconcile the Sense of Besponsibility, nor the fact of the 
difference in hind between RsasBT im> hbhobsb. Tha 
same compulsion of consequence drove the Fathers of 
Modem (or Pseudo-) Calvinism to the origination <rf 
Holiness in power, of Justice in right of Property, and 
whatever other outrages on the common sense and mortd 
feelings of manldnd they have scnght to cover, under the 
fair name of Sova^eign Grace. 

I will not take on me to defend sundry harsh and incon> 
venient expressions in iheworks of Calvin. Phrases equally 
strong and assertions not less rash and startling are no 
rarities in the writings of Luther ; for catachreais was the 
favourite figure of speech in that age. Bat let not the 
opinions of either on this most fundamental subject be 
confounded with the iNew England System, now entitled 
Calvinistic. The fact is simply this. Lnther considered the 
pretensions to Free-will boastful, and better suited to the 
" bndge doctors of the Stoic Fnr," than to the preaclmrs 
of the Gospel, whose great theme is the Bedemption of the 
Will from Slavery ; the restoration of the WiU to perfect 
Freedom being the end and consummation of the redemp. 
tive process, and the same with the entrance of the Soul 
into Glory, that is, its union with Christ : " Qlokt " (John 
xrii. 6.) being one of the names or tokens or symbols of 
the Spiritnal Messiah. Prospectively to this we are to 
understand the words of our Lord. " At that day ye shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me," John jdr. 
20 : the freedom of a finite will being possible nnder this 
:;ondition only, that it has become one with the will of Qod. 
Now as the difference of a captive and enslaved WiU, and 
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APHOEISM IL 

LEiaHTON. 



There is nothing in relig:ion farther oat of Katnre's reach, 
and more remote from the natural man's liking and 
believing, than the doctrine of Redemption bj a Savioor, 
and b^ a crndfied Savionr. It is compaFatively e&sy to 
persuade men of the necessity of an amendmeot of con' 
dnct ; it is more difficult to make them see Uie necessity of 
Bepentance in the Gospel sense, the necessity of a change 
in the pritteiph of action ; but to convince men of the 
necessity of the Death of Christ is the most difficult of all. 
And yet the first is but varnish and white-wash without 
the second ; and the second but a barren notion without 
the last. Alas ! of those who admit the doctrine in words, 
how large a number evade it in fact, and empty it of all its 
substance and efficacy, maldngthe effect the efficientcause, 
or attributing their election to Salvation to a supposed 
Foresight of their Faith and Obedience. — But it is most 
vain to imagine a faith in such and such men, which being 
foreseen by God, determined him to elect them for salva^ 
tion ; were it only that nothing at all is fvivre, or can have 
this im^ned/«i«n(iira, but as it is decreed, and beeavte it 
is decreed by God so to be. 



Comment. 
No impartial person, competently acquainted with tie 
history of the Beformation, and the works of the earlier 
Protestant Divines, at home and abroad, even to the close 
of Elizabeth's reign, will deny that the doctrines of Galvia 
on Redemption and the natural state of fallen man, are in 
all essential points tbe same as those of Luther, Zninglius, 
and the first Reformers collectively. These Docta^nea 
have, however, since the re-establishment of the Episcopal 
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Chnrcli at the return of Charles II., been as generally' 
ezchan^d for what is commonly entitled Arminianism, 
but which, taken aa a complete and explicit Scheme of 
Belief, it would be both hiatorically and theologically more 
accurate to call Qrotiawigm, or ChriBtianity according to 
Qrotins. The change was not, we may readUy believe, 
effected withont a struggle. In the Bomish Chnrch this 
latitadinarian system, patronized by the Jesnite, was man- 
fully resisted by Janseniua, AraaiUd, and Paaoal ; in our 
own Chnrch by the Biahope Davenant, Sanderson, Hall, 
and the Archbishops Usher and Leighton : and in the 
latter half of the preceding; Aphorism the reader has a 
e-peovmeai of the recuiminga by which Leighton strove to 

' At a periiid, in whlcb Doctora Marsh aod Wordaworth haxe, by the 
ZealaoB on one aide, being charged with Popish principles on accxiiznl of 
their Anti-h^liolatry, and the sturdy odhereata oF the doctrines 
common to Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of the ArticleB 
and Homilies, are, (I wish I conld say, altogether without any &ult of 
their own) reg;arded by the Clergy eenerally aa Tirtual SohiBmalics, 
dividers of, tbough not from, the Ghurcli, it is serving the cause of 
charity to assist in circulating the following inatrnctive passage insm 
the Life of Bishop llackett respecting the dispute between the Aogus- 
[iniana, or Luthero-Calvinistic divines and the Grotiaus of his age : in 
which Conlro'ersy (says his biographer} he, Hackett, "was ever very 
muderate." 

" But hariog been bred under Bishop D&Tenant and Dr. Ward m 
Cambridge, he was addicted to their sentiments. Archbishop Usher 
would say, that Davenant understood those cuntrorersies better than 
ever any man did since St. Augustine. But he (Biahop Hackett) used 
to say, that he was not he had thm excellent men of his mind in this 
controversy: 1. Fadrt Paoto (Father Paul] whose letter is extant in 
Heinsius, anno 1G04: 3, Thmiai Aquinas: 3. St. Augustine. But 
besides and above them all, he believed in his Conscience that Si. 'Pa.al 
was of the same mind likewise. Yet at the same time he would profess, 
t^at be disliked no Anninians, but such as revile and defame every one 
who is net ao : and he would often commend ATminius himself for his 
excellent wit and parts, but only tax his want of reading and know- 
ledge in Antiquity. Aiid he ever held, it was the fooliaheat thing in 
the world to aay the Anninians were Fopahly inclined, when so many 
Dominicians and Jansenists were rigid foUowers of Augustine iu these 
points: and no less foolish to say that the^nft-^rmintans were Forilaiis 
or Preebjiterians, when Ward, and Davenant, and Prideanx, and 
Brownrig, those stout champions for Episcopacy, wer« decided Anti- 
Anninians; while Armioiua himself was ever a Presbyterian. There- 
fore he greatly commended the moderation of our Church, which 
extended equal Communion to both." 
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invalidate or counterpoise the retuoningt of the inno- 
Tatore. 

PaBsagee of this sort are, howerer, of rare oooDrreiicfl ia 
Leighton's works. Happdiy for thonaands, he was mora 
Qsenilly employed in makuig his readers feel that the 
dootrines in qaeation, icriptwrdUj/ treated, and taken at eo- 
orga/niaed parie of a greoi organio whole, need no such rea- 
sonings. And better still wonid it have been, had he left 
them altogether for those, who severally detaching the 
great featnraa of Revelation from the living context of 
Scriptare, do by that very act destroy their life and pur- 
pose. And then, like the eyes of the Indian spider,' thc^ 
beoome cloaded microscopes, to exaggerate and distoi-t nil 
the other parts and propcotions. — ^No oSence then wiU be 
occasioned, I trust, by die frank avowal that I have given 
to the preceding passage a place among the Spirited 
Aphorisms for the sake of the Comment: the foLowing 
Remarks having been the first marginal note I had pencilled 
on Leighton's pages, and thos (remotely, at Irast) the 
occasion of the present work. 

Leighton, I observed, thronghont his inestimable work, 
avoids all metaphysical views of Election, relatively to Gt)d, 
and confines himself to the doctrine in its relation to Man ; 



following may, I think, be taken ae a safe and nsefol Rale 
in religions inqniries. Ideas, that derive their origin and 
snbstance from the 3ft*rai Being, and to the reception of 
which as true objectively (that is, aa corresponding to a 
reality ont of the human mind) we are determined by a 
practiaai interest exolosively, may not, like theoretical or 
speculative Positions, be pressed onward into all their pos- 
sible logical consequences.' The Law of Consoienoe, ajid 

* Jrattta jrodimcaa. 8«e Baker's Microscopic Experiments. 

■ May not this Kule be expressed more in(ellig[ibly {to a mathematician 
Bt least) thna : -'Reasoning tiaia finite vijiaiit, oa a basis of truth, also, 
reMOninff from injinitt to inlimts, on a basis of truth, will alwaja lead 
to tralb, M Intelligibly as the bssis on whiclk suclk truths respectJTely 
rest — While, reasoning {ratajmtt to infiniit, or from infinkt lo finite, 
will lead to apparent absucditv, althongh the basis be true : and ia not 
*iKh apparent absurdity, anotber expnasion for " truth unintelligible by 
a finite mind " ? 
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not the Canone of discnrsive Beasoning, mnst decide in 
sacb cases. At least, the latter have no validily, -which the 
single veto of the former is not anfGcient to nnllify. The 
most piona conclusion is here the most legitimate. 

It is too seldom considered though m.ost worthy of con- 
sideration, how far even those Ideas or Theories of pore 
Speculation, that bear the same name with the .Ohjecto of 
Beligiona Faith, are indeed the same. Oct of the principles 
necessarily presumed in all discnrsive thinking, and which 
being, in the first place univereal, and secondly, ajitecedent 
to every particnlar exercise of the understanding, are 
therefore referred to the reason, the human mind (wherever 
its powers are Bu£Sciently developed^ and its attention 
strongly directed to speculative or theoretical inqniries,) 
forms certain essences, to which for its own purposes it 
gives a sort of notional tubtutence. Hence they are called 
entia raUoncdia: the conversion of which into entia realia, 
or real objects, by aid of the imagination, has in all times 
been the fruitful stock of empty theories, and mischievous 
superstitions, of surreptitious premises and extravagant 
conclusions. For as these substantiated notions were iu 
many instances expressed by the same terms, as the objects 
of religions Faith; as in most instances they were appHed, 
though deceptively, to the explanation of rraJ experiences ; 
and lastly, from the gratifications, which the pride and 
ambition of man received from the supposed extension of 
his knowledge and insight ; it was too easily forgotten or 
overlooked, that the stablest and most indispensable of 
these notional beings were but the necessary forms of 
thinking, taken abstractedly : and that like the breadthless 
lines, depthleas surfaces, and perfect circles of geometry, 
they snbsiet wholly and solely in and for the mind, that 
contemplates them. Where the evidence of the senses 
faOB us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience,_ 
there is no reality attributable to any notion, but what is 
given to it by Revelation, or the Law of Couscienoe, or the 
necessary interests of Morality. 

Take an instance : 

It is the office, and, as it were, the instinct of B«asou to 
bring a unity into all our conceptions and several know- 
ledges. On this all system depends ; and without this we 
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conld reflect connectedly neither on nature nor our own 
minda. Now this ia poseible only on the assumption or 
hypotheeifi of a one ae the ground and canse of the Universe, 
and which in all succession and through changes ia the 
Huli^ect neither of Time nor Change. The oni must he 
contemplated as Eternal and Immutable. 

Well ! the Idea, which is the basis of Beligion, com- 
manded by the Conscience and required by Uorali^, con- 
tains the same tratha, or at least truths that can be «s- 
preeaed in no other terms ; but this idea presents itself to 
our mind with additional attributea, and these too not 
formed by mere Abstraction and Negation — with the attri- 
butes of Holiness, Providence, Love, Justice, and Mercy. 
It comprehends, moreover, the independent (extra-vtundane) 
existence and perBonalitf of the supreme ONE, aa oar Creator, 
Lord, and Judge. 

The hypotheais of a one Qronnd and Principle of the 
Universe (necessary as an hypothesis; but having only & 
logieai and tuyndUicmal necessity) is thus raised into the Idea 
of the tivrsQ GOD, the snpreme Object of onr Faith, Love, 
Veax, and Adoration. Behgion and Morality do indeed 
cMmatrain ns to declare Viitn Eternal and Immutable. But 
if from the Eternity of the Supreme Being a Beasoner 
should dedacQ the impossibility of a Creation ; or conclude 
with Ariatotle, that the Creation was co-eternal ; or, like 
the latter Platoniate, should tnm Creation into Emanation, 
and make the universe proceed from Deity, as the Sun- 
beams from, the Solar Orb ; — or if from the divine Immnta- 
bility he should infer, that all prayer and supplication 
must be vain and superstitious ; then however evident and 
logically necessary such conclusions may appear, it is 
scarcely worth our while to examine, whether they are so 
or not. The positions themselves must be false. For were 
they true, the Idea woold lose the sole ground of its reality. 
It wonld be no longer the Idea int«nded by the Believer in 
his premiae — in the premiae, with which alone Beligion 
and Morality are concerned. The very subject of the dis- 
cussion would be changed. It would no longer be the Ood 
in whom we believe; but a stoical fatb, or the aupereasential 
OHB of Plotinns, to whom neither Intelligence, nor Self- 
consciousneBB, nor Life, nor even Being can be attributed ; 
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nor lastly, the world itself, tlie indivisible one and onlr 
substance (mbstantia una et vnica) of Spinoza, of which all 
phceaomena, all particnlar and individnal things, lives, 
minds, thoughts, and actions are bnt niodifications. 

Let the believer never be alarmed by objections wholly 
epecniative, however plansible on specnlatiTe gronnds sncfa 
objections may appear, if he can but satisfy himself, that 
the resaU is repugnant to the dictates of conscience, and 
irreconcilable with the interests of morality. For to baffle 
the objector we have only to demand of him, by what right 
and nnder what anthority he converts a thonght into a 
substance, or asserta the existence of a real somewhat 
corresponding to a notion not derived from the experience 
of hia senses. It will be of no purpose for him to answer, 
that it is a legitimate notion. The notitm may have ite 
monld in the understanding ; bnt its realiEBtion mnst be 
the work of the fakci. 

A reflecting reader will easily apply these remarks to 
the snbject of Election, one of the stumbling stones in the 
ordinary conceptions of the Christian Faith, to which the 
infidel points in soom, and which far better men pass by in 
silent perplexity, Tet surely, from mistaken conceptions 
of the doctrine. I suppose the person, with whom I am 
arguing, already so far a believer, as to have convinced 
himself, both that a state of enduring bliss is attainable 
under certain conditions ; and that these conditions consist 
in his compliance with the directions given and rules pre- 
scribed in the Chriatiau Scriptures. These mlea he hke- 
wise admits to be such, that, by the very law and con- 
Btitntion of the human mind, a f nil and foithfol compliance 
with them cannot bnt have congequenceg, of some sort or 
other. But these conseqveneeg are moreover distinctly 
described, enumerated, and promised in the same Scrip- 
tures, in which tlie conditions are recorded ; and thoagh 
some of them may be apparent to God only, yet the greater 
nnmber of them are of snch a nature that they cannot exist 
nnknown to the individual, in and for whom they exist. 
As little possible is it, that he should find these consequences 
in himself, and not find in them the sure marks and the 
safe pledges, that he is at the time in the right road to the 
Life promised under these conditions. Now I dare assert, 
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that no sncli man, however fervent hia charity, and how- 
ever deep his hnnulity may be, can pentae the records of 
Histoiy with a reflecting spirit, or look roond the world 
with an obsemmt eye, and not find himself compelled 
to admit, that aU mwi are not on the right road. He 
cannot help judging, titat even in Christian ootmtriee, 
many, a feaifol manyl have not their faoas tnmed to- 
ward it. 

TtuB then is a mere matter of faot. TSiow comes tlie 
question. Shall the believer, who thiiB hopes on the 
appointed groanda of hope, attribate this distinction ex- 
clusively to hia own resolves and strivings ? or if not 
exclusively, yet primarily and principally ? Shall he refer 
the Grst movements and preparations to his own Will and 
Understanding, and bottom his claim to the promises on 
his own comparative excellence P If not, if no man dare 
take this honour to himself, to whom shajl he assign it, if 
not to that Being in whom the promise originated, and on 
whom its fulfilment depends ? If he stop bere, who shall 
blame him F By what ailment shall his reasoning be 
invalidated, that might not be urged with equal force 
against any essential difference between obedient and dis- 
obedient. Christian and worldling F that would not imply 
that both torti alike are, in the sight of God, the Sons of 
Ood by adoption F If he stop here, I say, who shall drive 
him from his position ? 'For tins far he is practically con- 
cerned — this the Conscience requires, this the highest 
interests of Morality demand. It is a qoeation of facts, of 
the will and the deed, to argue against which on the 
abstract notions and possibilities of the speculative reason, 
is as nnreaaonable, as an attempt to decide a question of 
colours by pure Geometry, or to unsettle the classes and 
specific characters of Natural Histoiy by the Doctrine of 
Fluxions. 

Bat if the self-examinant will abandon this position, and 
exchange the safe circle of Beligion and practical Beaeon 
for llie shifting sand-wastes and mirages of Speculative 
Theology ; if instead of seeking after the marks of Election 
in himself he undertakes to determine the ground and 
origin, the possibility and mode of election itself m rdaiion 
to Qod; — in this case, and whether he does it for the satis- 
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faotion of onriosity, or from the ambition of woBwering 
those, who wonld call God himself to aoconnt, why and 1^ 
what right certaia bodIb were bom in Africa instead of 
England : — or why (eeemg that it is against all reason and 
goodness to choose a worse, tvhen being onmipotent He 
could have created a better) God did not create beasts 
men, and men angels r — or why God created any men bat 
with fore-knowledge of their obedience, and left any occa- 
sion for Election ? — in this case, I say, we can only regret, 
that the inquirer had not been better instmcted in the 
natnre, the bounds, the tme pnrposea and proper ot^ects of 
his intellectnal faculties, and that he had not previonsly 
asked himself, by what appropriate sense, or otvan of 
knowledge, he hoped to secnre an insight into a Nature 
which was neither an object of his senses, nor a part of 
his Belf-conscionsnesB ; and so leave him to ward off 
shadowy epears with the shadow of n shield, and to re- 
taliate tiie nonsense of blasphemy with the ahraeadahra of 
presamption. He that will fly without wings mast fly in 
his dreams : and till he awakes, will not find ont, that to 
fly in a dream is bat to dream of flying. 

Thns then the doctrine of Election is in itself a necessary 
inference from an undeniable fact — necessary at least for 
all who hold that the best of men are what they are through 
the grace of God. In relation to the belieTer it is a hope, 
which if it spring out of Christian principles, be examined 
^ the tests and nourished by the means prescribed in 
Scripture, will become a Hvely, an assured hope, but which 
cannot in this life pass into Imowledge, mnch less certainty 
of fore-knowledge. The contrary belief does indeed make 
the article of Election both tool and parcel of a mad and 
misohieTons fanaticism. But with what force «id clearness 
does not the Apostle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the 
pretence, treating it as a downright contradiction in terms ! 
See Biomant, viii. 24. 

Bat though I hold the doctrine handled as Leighton 
handles it (that is practically, morally, liwma/tibj) rational, 
safe, and of essential importance, 1 see many * reasons 

' For exunple: at the date of St. Paul's Epistles, the (Ronutn) 
world ma; be reienibled to a inaas in the fnmaca in the Ent moment 
of fumn, here a speck and there a spot of the melted metkl riuning pure 
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resnltmg from ihe peculiar circamBtdiicee, ander wHcIi St. 
Panl preaclied and wrote, why a, discreet miniBter of the 
Gospel should avoid the freqaeut use of the term, and ex- 
press the meaning in other words perfectly equivEdent and 
equally Scriptnrtd ; leat in ewying tmth he nmy convey 
error. 

Had my pnipoee been confined to one particnkr tenet, 
an apology might be required for so long a Comment. But 
the reader will, I trast, have already perceived, that my 
object has been to establish a general rule of interpreta- 
tion and vindication applicable to aU doctrinal tenets, and 
especially to the (so called) mysteries of the Christian 
Faith ; to provide a Safety-lamp for religions inquirers. 
Now this I find in the principle, that all Bevealed Tmths 
are to be judged of by ns, as far as they are possible aab< 
jecte of Human conception, or grounds of practice, or in 
some way connected witb our mor&l and spiritual interesta. 
In order to have a reason /tn- forming a judgment on any 
given article, we must be sure that we possess a reason, 
by and according to whicli a judgment may be formed. 
Ifow in respect of all Truths, to which a real independent 
existence is assigned, and which yet are not contained in, 
or to be imagined under, any form of space or time, it is 
strictly demonstrable, that the human reason, considered 
abstractly, as the source of positive ecience and theoretical 
ingight, is not such a reason. At the utmost, it has only 
a negative voice. In other words, nothing can be allowed 
as true for the human mind, which directly contradicts 
this reason. But even here, before we admit the existence 
of any snch contradiction, we must be careful to ascertain, 

and brilliant amid the scum and droea. To have Teoeired the name of 
ChriBtiBD wB» a privilege, a high and dietinsnishing bvour. No wonder 
Iherefbre, that in St Paul's writingB the worda, elect, and election, often, 
na.^, moiil often, mean the same as tccalumeni, eaclesia, tliat is, those 
Yiaa have been called otU of the world : and it ia b dangerous perversion 
of the Apostle's word to interpret it in the sense, in which it was nsnl 
by our Lord, viz.- in oppotition to tht called, (Many are ealUd but I 
chosen.) In &L Paul a sense and at that time the believers collectiT< 
rormed a small and select nnmber ; and every Christian real oi 



e the believers coUectiTelr 

. .' Christian real or numinal, 

of the Elect. Add too, that this ambignity is increased by the 



accidental circamstacce, that the kyriak, JEde) Dominica, Lord's House, 
iirk; an4 eccUtia, the sum total of the encalumem, etoaati, called 
are both tendered by the same word Cborch. 
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that there is no eqniTocation in play, that two different 
subjects are not confounded under one and the aame word. 

A striking instance of this hoe "been adduced in the diffe- 
rence between the notional Onb of the Ontologiats, and the 
idea of the Iiiving God. 

Bnt lE not the abatraot or specnlative reason, and yet a 
reason there must bo in order to a rational belief — then 
it mnst be the praotical reason of man, comprehending 
the Will, the Conscience, the Moral Being with ite insepa- 
rable Interests and Affections — that Beason, namely, which 
is the Organ of Wiedom, and (as far as man ia concerned) 
the Bonrce of living and actual Truths. 

IVom these premises we niay further deduce, that every 
doctrine is to he interpreted in reference to those, to whom 
it has been revealed, or who have or have had the means 
of knowing or hearing the same. For instance : the Doc- 
trine that there i» no name under Heaven, hy which a mem 
COM be eaved, but the name of Jesus. If the word here 
rendered name, may be understood (as it well may, and as 
in other texts it must be) as meaning the Power, or origi- 
nating Cause, I see no objection on the part of the practical 
reason to our belief of the declaration in its whole extent. 
It is true nniversally or not true at all. If there be any 
redemptive Power not contained in the Power of Jesua, 
then Jesus is not the Redeemer : not the Redeemer of the 
Wtyrld, not the Jesna (i.e. Saviour) of manfctnd. But if with 
Tertnllian and Augustine we make the Text assert the con- 
demnation and misery of all who are not Christians by 
Baptism and explicit belief in the Revelation of the 
Ifew Covenant — then I say, the doctrine ia tme to aU m- 
tents and purpotet. It is tme, in every respect, in which 
any practical, moral, or spiritual interest or end can be 
connected with its truth. It is true in respect to every 
m.aa who has had, or who might have had, the Gospel 
preached to him. It is tme and obligatory for every Chris- 
tian community and for every individual believer, wher- 
ever the opportunity is afforded of spreading the Light of 
the Gospel, and making knoimi the najne of the only Saviour 
and Itedeemer. For even though the uninformed Heathens 
should not perish, the guUt of tbeir perishing will attach to 
those who not only had no certainty of their safety, bat 
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who are commaDded to act on the snppoaitioiL of the oon- 
traty. But if, on the other hand, & theological dogmatiBt 
should attempt to perenade me, that thii text was intended 
to give us an historical knowledge of God's future actions 
and dealings — and for the gratification of our curiosity to 
inform us, that Socrates and Pbocion, together with all the 
savi^es in the woods and wilds of Africa and America, 
will be sent to keep company with the devil and his angels 
in everlasting torments— I should remind him, that the 
porpose of Scripture was to teach ns our duty, not to 
enable na to sit in jndgment on the souls of our fellow 
creatttrea. 

One oUier instance will, I tmst, prevent all misconcep- 
tion of my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that the 
scriptural and only tme * Idea of God will, in its develop- 
ment, be found to involve the Idea of the Tri-nnity. But 
X am. likewise convinced, that previously to the promnl- 

Stion of the Gospel the doctrine had no claim on the 
,th of mankind ; thoug'h it might have been a legitimate 
contemplation for a speculative philosopher, a theorem in 
metaphysics valid in the Schools. 

I form a certain notion in my mind, and say : — This is 
what I understand by the term, God. From books and 
conversation I find, that the learned generally connect 
the same notion with the same word. I then apply the 
rules, laid down by the masters of logic, for the involn- 
tion and evolution of terms, and prove (to as many as 
agree with me in my premises) that the notion, Go^ in- 
volves the notion. Trinity. I now pass out of the Schools, 
and enter into discourse with some friend or neighbour, 
unversed in i^e formal sciences, unused to the process of 
abstraction, neither Logician nor Metaphysician ; bnt sen- 
sible and single-minded, an Jsraelite indeed, trusting in 
the Lord Ood of hU Fathers, even the Ood of Abraham, 
of Ifaao, and of Jacob. If I speak of God to Am, what 
will hs understand me to be spiking of ? What does he 
mean, and suppose me to mean, by the word P An accident 

' Or (I may odd) any Idea which does not eitlter ideotify the Crastor 
with ths Creatioii; or else represent the Supreme Being as a mere 
trnpersonal Law or ordo ordtnoTii, difFeriog from Che Law ui Qravitation 
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or product of the reasoning faonltj, or an abstraction 
which the human mind forms by reflectinf; on its own 
thoughts and forms of thinking p No. By Gtid he under- 
stands me to moan an existing and self-subsisting reality,' 

1 I liaie elaewhare ramarked on the BMisttnce wbicb those that labour 
after distinct conceptions would receive from the re-introduotion of Che 
terms otf^eotive, and mbjectivt, objective and m/ijeciim realiii/, and the 
like, as aubatitutea fbi real and notional, and to the exc-tusion of the false 
antithegis between nal and idiaL Fur the Student in that noblest of 
the science*, the leirt teiptum, the advantage would be espe^^lj great.* 
The few sentences that follow, in illustration of the ternu here adTO- 
cated, will not, I trnst, be a waste of the reader's time. 

The celebrated £nler having demonstrated certain properties of arches, 
addai " All experience is in contrailicCion to this; but this is no reasoa 
for doubting its tmCh." The words totmd pamdaxicBl ; but mean no 
more [ban thia — that the mathematical properties of figure and space 
are not less certunij the properties of figure and space because they 
can never be perfectly realized in wood, atone, or iron. Now this asser* 
tion of Enter's might be expressed at once, briefl j and simply, by saTing. 
that the properties in question were guf^'ecCuilif trae, though not objeo- 
tively — or that the mathematical arch posaesaed a *i^«etm r«Mtg 
though incapable of being realized objeetivelf/. 

In like manner if I bad to express my conviction, that space was not 
itself a thing, but a mode or form of perceiving, or the inward ground 
and oonditiou in the percipient, in consequence of which things are Been 
as outward and co-existiue, I convey thia at once by the words, space it 
Bubjective, or apace ia real in and for the tufrject alone. 

if I am asked. Why not say in and for the wind, which every one 
woold understimd ? I reply : wb know indeed, that all minds are Sub- 
jects ; but are by no means certain, that all subjeccs are minds. For a 
mind is a subject that knows itself, or a sulyecc that ia its own object. 
The inward principle of Growth and indiviijua] Form iu every seed and 
plant is a lihjecl, and without any exertion of poetic privilege poets 
may speak of the soui of the flower. But the roan would be a dreamer, 
who otherwise than poetically should speak of rosea and lilies as tilf- 
oonseiout subjects. Lastly, by the assistance of the terms, Ulgect and 
Subject, thus used aa correspondent opposites, or as Degacive uid posi- 
tive in physics (for example, negative and positive electricity) we may 
arrive at the distinct import and proper use of the strangely misused 
word, idea. And as the forms of logic are all borrowed from geometry 
{Baiiocinatio dimuiniva formal eua» mve canonatncipit ab intuiiit) I may 
be permitted to elucidate my present meaning. Every line may be, ai^ 
by the ancient Geometricians v)a», considered as a point produced, iJie 
two ettteme sbeing its poles, while the point itself remuins in, or is at 
least represented by, the midpoint, the indifference of the two poles oi 
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A real and personal Being — even the Ferton, the i am, irho 

sent Mosas to his forefathers in Egypt. Of the actual ex- 
iitenoe of tins divine Being he has the same historical as- 



I 



ira hare T^Tliesis, A := Antithesia, and I ;=: Pnnctuin Indifl^reiis sive 
anvpkolericrmi, which latl«r is to be conceJTed as both in u far as iD tnay 
be either of tJie two former. Observe : not buth at the same time in lh« 
same relation : for this would be the identity of T and A, doc the ind\f- 
feratee:~bat so, that relatiTelj to A, 1 is equal to T, and relatively to 
T it bemmes= A. For the purpoies of the imiversid Nottia, in which 
we require t«rms of moet comprehension fund leut specific import, 
miglit not the Noetic Pentad be, — 

1. ProthesiB. 
S. ^Gsis, 4. MesothesiB. 3. Antithesis. 

e. Syntheais. 

Prothesis. 
Thesis. Methosesis. Aatithesis. 



1, Verb Substantive = Pmthesis, as expressing the idaUity or co- 
inherence of Act ani] Being. 

2. SiibBtantiTe=i Thesis, expressing Being. 3.yerb=.AatithesiB,ex- 
'ssing. Act. 4. infinite ^Mesothesis, as being either Substantive or 
rb, or both atouce.only in diflbrent relations. 5. Participle = Stu- 

thesis. Thus in Cbemistrr Sulphuretted Hydrogen is an Acid relatively 



pressin; 
Verb, c 

tu the more powerful Alkalis, and an Alkali relatively to a powerful 
Acid. Yet one other remark, and I pass to the question. In order 
to render the consffuctions of pnre Malliematics applicable to Philo- 
sophy, the Fythagureans, I imagine, represented the Line as gent- 
rated, or, as it were, radiated, by a. Point not conUuned in the Line 
but independent, and (in the lanpnage of that School) transcendent 
to all prodnctioQ, wliich it caused bat did not partake in. FaeU, noa 
jiatiirar. This was the ■ptmctwn inviaihle, tt prefuppoeitum : and in this 
way the Pythagoreans guarded against the error of Pantbeiam, into 
which the later schools fell. The assumption of this Point I call the 
logical PROTHEHis. We have now therefore four Relations of Thought 
expressed i 1. Protbesis, or the Identity of T and A, which is neither, 
because in it, as the transcendent of both, both are contained and exist 
as one. Taken ahtelaiely, this finds its application in the Supreme 
Being alone, the Pythagorean tstBaCtTS ; tbe ISiSSTaa,^ S1M&, to 
wbi(£ no Image can be attached ; the Point, which has no (real) Oppa- 
ule or Connter-point. But rsIoftiMi^ taken and tnadeqaately, tbe ger- 
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Bnrance as of theira ; confirmed indeed by tfae Book of 
Katar^ as soon and aa far aa that stronger and better 
light lufl tanght him to read and constroe it— confirmed 
hj it, I say, bnt not derived from it. Now by what right 
can I require this man (and of snoh men the great majority 
«f serions believers consisted, prerionsl; to the light of 
the Goapel) to receive a twtion of mine, wholly alien from 
his habits of thinking, beoanae it may be tc^oally dednced 
from another notion, with which he was almost as little 
acqnaint«d, and not at all concerned ? Grant for a moment, 
that the latter' (that is, the notion, with which I first set ont) 
aa soon as it is combined with the assurance of a correspond- 
ing Reality becomes identical with the true and effectira 
Idea of Ood ! Grant, that in thus realizing the notion I am 
warranted by Revelation, the Law of Conscience, and the 
interests and neceesitiea of my Moral Being ! Tet by what 
anthority, by what inducement, am I entitled to attach the 
same reality to a second notion, a notion drawn from a 
notion P It is evident, that if I have the same right, it most 

minal power of ererj seed * might be genora1iz«d under tb? relation of 
Identitj. 2. Thesis, or poaition. 3. Antithesis, or Opposition. 4. In- 
difibrence. To which when oe add the Sfnthesia or Composition, in 
its several fbrms of Equilibrium, as in quiesceni Electricity ; of Nau- 
tralizBtion, bS Of Uxf gen and Hi^drogen in water ) and of Predominance, 
ma of Hydrogen and cWbon nith H jdrogen, predominant, in pore alcohol; 
or of C^bon and Hydrogen, widi the camparatire-p*edominBniw of the 
Carbon, in Oil ; we complele the fire most g«Dexal Form* or Preconcep- 
tions of Constructira I^gjc. 

And now for the answer to tbe qneeUon. What is an idba, if it n 
neither an Impression on (he Senses, nor a definite Conception, no 
abstract Notion F [And if it does mean either of tliase, the word is saper- 
Suons 1 and while it remains andetermiiied which of these is meant bj 
the word, or whether it is not mhteh yon plaui, it is worse than eupsr- 
fluouB. See the ' Statesman's Manaat,' Appendix adjmem.) But sap- 
posing the word to have ameaningof itsown,whatdoesit mean? — What 
is an IDEA 7— In answer to this [commence with the abtoUOtly Beal as 
the PSOTBESis ; thR evi^ectively Heal aa the thesis ; the obftctively 
Real as the AntjtBeSib : and I affirm, that Idea is the iNDTFrEBEircE j 
of the two — so namely, that if it be conceiied as in the Satyect, the Idea / 
is an Object, and possesses Objectire Truth ; but if in an Olgecl, it is •'- — ' 
B. Subject and is necessarily thought of as exercising tbe powers 
Sabject. Thus an idea conceived as subsisting in an Object becomea | 
a LAW } and a Iaw contemplated tultjeciively (in a nund) is an idea. 

* See Comment on Moral and Betigions Aphorism TI., p. 40. — Bd. 
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ha oa tho same groonds. BereUtioii mtist ham aamred it, 
my Conscience reqnired it — or in same way or other I 
mnat hare ui iniere^ in t^ belief. It most ooneem me, 
fts a moral and reeponaible Being. Kow tiiese groimdA 
were first given in the Bedemption of Mankind hy Chrisc, 
the Savionr and Mediator ; and by the ntter inoompaiibUitj 
of these of&ces with a mere creatare. On the doctrine m 
Bedemption depends the Faith, the Duty, of beliering in 
the Divinity of onr Lord. And tbia again is the fitrongest 
Oronnd for the reality of that Idea, in which alone this 
Divinity can be received withont breach of the faith in the 
nnity of the Gk^ead. Bat snch is the Idea of the Trinity. 
Strong as the motives are that induce me to defer the fnll 
diaonssion of this great Article of the Christian creed, I 
cannot frithstand the request of several divines, whose 
aitnatioQ and extensive services entitle them to the utmost 
deference, that I shoold so far deviate from my first inten- 
tion as at least to indicate the point on which I stand, and 
to prevent the misconception of my pnrpose : as if I held 
the doctrine of the Trinity for a truth wHoh Men conld be 
called on to believe by mere force of reasoning, indepen- 
dently of any positive Bevelaiion, In short, it had been 
reported in certain circles, that I considered this doctnne as 
a . demonstrable part of the Beligion of Natnre. !N'ow 
thongh it might be sufficient to say, that I regard the very 
phralse " Revealed Beligion " as a pleonasm, inasmacli an a 
religion not revealed is, in my judgment, no religion at all ; 
I have no objection to anooTince more particularly and dis- 
tinctly what X do and what I do not maintain on this point : 
provided that in the following paragraph, with this view 
inserted, the reader will look for nothing more than a plain 
statement of my opinions. The grounds on which they rest, 
and the arguments by which they are to be vindicated, are 
for another place. 

I hold then, it is tme, that all the (so called) demonstra- 
tions of a God either prove too little, as that from the order 
jmd apparent pnrpose in Hatnre ; or too much, namely, that 
the World is itself Gvid : or they clandcBtinely involve the 
oonclnsioa in the premises, passing off the mere analysis or 
explication of an Assertion for the Proof of it, — a species of 
log^c^ legerdemain not nnlike that of the jugglers at a fair, 
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who pntting into their moDtha what seems to be a walnat, 
draw ont a score yards of ribbon — as in the Poetnlate of a 
Fiist Cause. And lastly, in aU these demonstrations tlie 
dentODHtratoiB presuppose the Idea or Conception of a God 
withaat being able to aathenticate it, that is, to give an 
acoonut whence they obtained it. Far it is clear, that the 
proof first mentioned and the most natural and convinoing 
of all (the Cosmological I mean, or that from the Order in 
Nature) presupposes the Ontological — that is, the proof of 
a God from the neceesit; and necessary Ohjeetwity of the 
Idea. If the latter can assure ne of a God as an existing 
Beality, the former will go far to prove his power, wisdom, 
and benerolence. All this I bold. But I also bold, that this 
truth, the hardest to demonstrate, is the one which of all 
others leastneedsto be demonstrated; that though there may 
be no conclusive demonstrations of a good, wise, living, and 
personal God, there are so many convincing reasons for it, 
within and without — & grain of sand snfBcing, and a whole 
universe at hand to echo the decision ! — that for every mind 
not devoid of ail reason, and desperately couscience-proof, 
the Truth which it is the least possible to prove, it is little 
less than impossible not to believe ! only indeed just so mnch 
short of impossible, as to leave some room for the will and 
the moral election, and thereby to keep it a truth of Beligion, 
and the possible subject of a Commandment.' 

On this account I do not demand of a Deist, that he should 
adopt the doctrine of the Trinity. For he might very well 

' In a letter to a friend on ths mathematical atheists of the French 
BeToIution, Ia Idode and oiliera, or rather oo a young man of diMin- 
tinguished abilities, bat an aiowcd and protel^tn:^ partiian of their 
tenets, I concluded with these words: "The man who will belieTe 
nothing but by force of demonstrative evidence (even though it is strictly 
demoiis[rabl» that thedemonstrabililT reqoirod wuuld countervene all tha 
purposes of the trnth in qneation, all that render the belief uf the lajna 
desirable or obligator) is oot in a stale of mind to be reasoned with on 
any subject. Bnt if ne further denies the/oo( of the liw of Conscience 
and the essential ditference between right and wron;;, I confess, he 
pnnkame. 1 cannot without gross inconBisteucj appeal to his Con- 
science and Moral Sense, or I should admonish him that, as an honett 
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be justified in replying, that lie rejected the doctrine, not 
beoanse it coold not be dtmomtrated, nor yet on the score 
of uiy incomprebenaibilitiea and aeeming contradictions 
that might be objected to it, as knowing th&t these might 
be, and in fact had been, nrged with equal force against a 
personal God onder any form capable of love and venera- 
tion ; but becanse he had nob the same theoretical necessity, 
the same interests and instincts of reason for the one hypo- 
thesis as for the other. It is not enough, the Deist might 
jnstly say, that there is no cogent reason why I should Tiot 
believe the Trinity ; yon mnst show me some oogent reason 
why I ikouid. 

Bat the case is quite different with a GbristiBn, iriio 
accepts the Scriptures as the Word of Ood, yet refoses his 
assent to the plainest declarations of these Scriptures, and 
explains away the most express texts into metaphor uid 
hyperbole, heoaiue the literal and obvions interpretation is 
(according to hit notions) absnrd and contrary to reason. 
He is bound to show, that it is so in any sense, not equally 
applicable to the texts asserting the Being, Infinity, and 
Personality of Qod the Father, the Ktemal and Omnipresent 
om, who created the Heavenand the Earth. And the more 
is he bonnd to do this, and the greater is my right to demand 
it of him, becaTLse the doctrine of Redemption from sin 
supplies the Christian with motives and reasons for the 
divinity of the Redeemer far more eoaeeming and coercive 
tubjeeHvely, that is, in the economy of his own son!, than 
am ait the indncements that can influence the Deist objec' 
tivdy, that is, in the interpretation of ffatore. 

Do I then utterly exclude the speculative Reason from 
Theology P No ! It is its office and rightful privilege to 
determine on the negative truth of whatever we are required 
to believe. The Doctrine must not conb-adict any universal 
principle : for this would be a Doctrine that contradicted 
itself. Or Philosophy F Xo, It may be and has been the 
servant and pioneer (H Faith by convincing the mind, that 
a doctrine is cogitable, that the soot can present the Idea to 
itself ; oud that if we determine to contemplate, or think of, 
the subject at all, so and in no other form can this be 
effected. So far are both logic and philosophy to be r»- 
eeived and trusted. But tiie duty, tmd in some cases and 
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for Bom« persons even the rigid, of ihiokiDg on sabjecte 
beyond the bonndB of Beneible ezperience ; the ^ronni^ of 
the Teai tmth ; the life, ihe aubttanee, the hope, the love, 
in one ■word, the Faith: theae are DerivativeB from th© 
practical, mwal, and spiritnal Ifatnre and Being of Man. 

APHORISM m. 
BtntNET AND Coleridge. 

That Bieligion is designed to improve the nature and 
faculties of man, in order to the right governing of onr 
actions, to the secnring the peace and progreBB, external 
and internal, of individnals and of commnnitieB, and 
lastly, to the rendering ns capable of a more perfect state, 
entitled the kingdom of God, to which the present life ib 
probationary — this is a Tmth, which all who have truth 
only in view, will receive on its own evidence. If snch then 
be the main end of religion altogether (the improvement 
namely of onr nature and faculties), it is plain, that every 
part of religion is to be judged by its relation to this main 
end. And since the Christian scheme is religion in its 
m<»t perfect and effective form, a revealed religion, and 
therefore, in a ^edal sense proceeding from that Being 
who toada ns and knows what we are, of course therefore 
adapted to the needs and capabilities of human nature ; 
nothing can be a part of this holy faith that is not duly 
proportioned to this end.' 

Comment. 
This AphoriBm Bhonld be borne in mind, whenever a 
theological Hesohe is proposed to us as an article of Faith. 
Take, for instance, the determinations passed at the Synod 
of Dort, concerning the Absolute Decrees of God in con- 
nection with his Omniscience and Fore-knowledge. Or 
take the decision in the Council of Trent on the difference 
between the two kinds of Transubstantiation, the one in 
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which both (he BobstaCoe and th« ftooidento are ohanged, the 
tame matter remaining — u in the convenion of w&ter to 
wine at Cana: the other, in which the matter and the 
subatwioe are changed, the accidents remaining nnaltered, 
ae in &e Enoharist^— fJiis latter being TranBnbstantiation 
fWf eminence I Or rather take the still more tremendous 
dc^^a, that it is indispensable to a saving faith oarefallj- 
to dietingiuBh the one' kind from the other, and to believe 
both, and to believe the neceBsity of believing both in order 
to Salvation ! For ek:h or either of these extrw-aeriplural 
Articles of Faith the preceding Aphorism sappliee a Bbfe 
criterion. Will the belief tend to the improvement of any 
of ray mon^ or intelleot^ial facnlties F But before I can 
be convinced that a faculty will be improved, I mnst be aa- 
snred that it exuiU. On all these dark sayinga, therefore, of 
Dort or Trent, it is qnite saffident to ask, by what facultij, 
organ, or inlet of knowledge, ive ore to assure onrselves that 
the words mean any thing, or correspond to any object out' 
of onr own mind or even in it ; nnleas indeed the mere 
craving and striving to think on, after all the materials for 
thinking have been exhausted, can be called an object. 
When a number of tmst. worthy persons assnre me, that a 
portion of floid which they saw to be water, by some change 
in the fluid itself or in their senses, suddenly acquired the 
ooloor, taste, smell, and exhilarating property of wine, 
I perfectly nnderstand what they tell me, and likewise by 
what faciJtiea they might have oome to the knowledge of 
the fact. Bnt if any one of the nnmber not satisfied with 
my acquiescence in the fact, shonid insist on my believing, 
th&t the matter remained the same, the snbstance and the 
accidents having been remoTed in order to make way for 
a different substance with different accidents, I must 
entreat hiB permission to wait tilt I can discover in myself 
any facnlty, by which there can be presented to me a matter 
distingnishable from accidents, and a substance that is dif- 
ferent from both. It is true, I have a faculty of articala- 
tion ; bnt I do not see that it can be improved by my using 
it for the formation of words without meaning, or at best, 
for Uie utterance of thoughte, that mean only the act of so 
thinking, or of trying so to think. But the end of Beligion 
is the improvement of our Nature and Faculties. Ergo, &o. 
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I sum np Uie irliole in one great praoticnl Maxtm. Vht 
Object of religiout Contemplation, and of a truly Spnitsat 
Faith, is " THE WAYS or God to Mut." Of tiie Workinga 
of the Godhead, God hiioself has told hb. My Wayt are not 
a* yow Wa/yt, nor my Thcmghti at yowr Thffughtt. 



APHORISM IV. 

The characteriitio Difference h^ween the SiteiipUne qf the 
Antiatt Fhiiosophfov and the Diapemaition of f Ae Ootpel. 

By nndecetTing, enlarginff, and infomung ths Intellect, 
Philosophy Boaght to pnnfy, and to elevate the Moral 
Character. Of coarse, ^oee alone conld receive the latter 
and inoomparablj greater benefit, who bj natnral capa^nty 
and favourable contingencies of fortnne were fit reoipienta 
of the former. How sniall the number, we scaroety need 
the evidenoe of history to assnre va. Across the night of 
Paganism, Philosophy flitted on, like the lantern-fly of 
the Tropics, a light to itself, and an ornament, but eAas ! 
no more than an ornament of the snrronnding darkness. 

Christianity reversed the order. By means accessible to 
all, by inducements operative on all, and t^ convictions, 
the groonds and materials of which all men might find in 
themselves, her first step was to cleanse the heart. But 
the benefit did not stop hwe. In preventing tiie rank 
vapours that steam np from the corrupt heart, Christianity 
restores the intelleet likewise to its natnral clearness. By 
relieving the mind from the distractions and importnniti^ 
of the unruly passions, she improves the jutdit^ of the 
Understanding : while at the same time she presents for its 
contemplations, objects so great and so bright as cannot 
hut enlarge the organ, by which they are contemplated. 
The fears, the hopes, the remembraucss, the anticipa- 
tions, the inward and outward Experience, the belief and 
the Faith, of a Christian, form of themselves a philosophy 
and a Sum of Knowledge, which a life spent in the Grova 
of Academns, or the "punted Porch,' conld not have 
attained or collected. The result is contained in the fact 
of a wide and still widening Ohbistikdoii. 
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Tat I dare not eaj, that the sffecta hare been propor> 
tionat« to the dinne irisdom of the schema. Too Boon did 
ttie Doctors of the Chnrch forget that the heart, the vumU 
nature, was iiis begmning and the end ; and that tmth, 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expan- 
sion. This "waa the tme and fiiet apostasy — when in ooon- 
cil and Bjnod the Divine Humanities of the Oospel gftre 
way to BpecalatiTe SfBtems, and Religion became a Science 
of Shadows nnder the name of Theology, or at best a bare 
Skeleton of Tiiith, without life or interest, alike inacoee- 
aible and nnintelligible to the majority of Cfaristians. For 
these therefore there remained only rites and ceremonies 
and speotaclee, shows and semblanoee. Thna among the 
learned the tubitatuie of ihinga hoped for (Heb. xi. 1.) 
passed off into Notwnt; and for the nnleamed the Surfaces 
of things became' Substance. The Christian world was 
for centuries divided into the Many, that did not think at 
all, and the Few who did nothing but think — both ^ike 
%nrefiecting, the one from defect of the act, the other from 
the absence of an object. 



APHOBISU y. 

There is smsll chance of Truth at the goal where tliere 
is not a child-like Humility at the atariing-pofft. 

COUMXNT. 

Humility is the safest Ground of Docility : and Docility 
the surest Promise of Docibility. Where there is no woi^- 
ing of self-love in the heart tbat secures a leaning before- 
h^d ; where the great magnet of the planet is not over- 
whelmed or obscured by partial masses of Iron in close 
neighbourhood to the compass of the judgment, though 
hidden or unnoticed ; there will this great denderaivm be 
found of a child-like Humility. Do I then say, that I am 
to be influenced by no interest F Far from it 1 There is an 
Interest of Truth ; or how could there be a Love of Truth P 
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AaA that a love of ttaOi for its own soke, and merely as 
troth, is possible, my sonl bears witnops to itself in its 
inmost reoeesas. Bnt there are otlter interests — those of 
goodness, of beauty, of utility. It would be a sorry proof 
of the humility I am extolling, weee I to ask for angel's 
wings to overfly my own hmnan natnre. I esclnde none 
of these. It is enough if the lene dmamen, the gentle 
bias, be given by no interest that concerns mysslf other 
tiian as I am a man, and included in the great family of 
mankind ; bnt which does therefore especially concern me, 
because being a common interest of ail men it must needs 
concern the very eegetUioii of my being, and because these 
essentials, as existing in ine, are especially intrusted to my 
particnl^ charge. 

Widely different from this social and trnth-attraotsd 
bias, different both in its natnre and its effects, is the int^ 
rest connected with the desire of didingmsking youradf 
from other men, in order to be distinguished by them. Hoo 
revera ad inter te et veritatem. This Interest does indeed 
stand between thee (md truth. I m^ht add between thee 
and thy own soul. It is scarcely more at variance with the 
love of truth than it is unfriendly to the attainment that 
deserves that nama By your own act you have appointed 
the Many as your judges and appraisers : for the anxiety 
to be admired is a loveless pasuon, ever strongest with re- 
gard to those by whom we are least known and least oared 
for, loud on the hustings, gay in t^e ball-room, mute and 
sullen at the family fireside. What you have acquired l^ 
patient thought and cautious discrimination, demands a 
portion of the same effort in those who are to receive it 
&om you. But applause and preference are things of 
barter; and if you trade in them. Experience will soon 
teach yon that there are easier and less unsuitable ways to win 
golden judgments than by at once taxing the patience and 
hnmUiating the self-opinion of your judges. To obtain your 
end, your words must be as indefinite as their thonghts; 
and how vague and general these are even on objecte of 
sense, the few who at a mature age have seriously set 
about the discipline of their faculties, and have honestly 
taien Hock, best know by recollection of their own state. 
To be admired you must make your auditors believe at 
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least that tli^niiderBtEiiulwhat yoasay ; which, be asHured, 
Haey nerer will, under sach circnmstanoes, if it be worth 
understanding, or if yon nnderBtsnd jout own son). But 
while your prerailing motive is to be compared and sppre- 
dated, is it credible, is it possible, that yon ahonld in earneet 
seek for a knowledge which is and must remain a hidden 
light, a secret treasore ? Have you children, or have yon 
lived among children, and do yon not know, that in aJl 
things, in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abHtain* 
inge they mnst believe in order to acquire a reason for their 
bcdief P But so ia it with religions truths for all men. 
These we mnst all learn as children. The ground of the 
prevailing error on this point is the ignorance, that in 
spiritual concernments to believe and to understand are 
not diverse things, bat the same thing in different periods 
of its growth. Belief is the seed, receiTed into the will, 
of which the Understanding or Knowledge is the Flower, 
and the thing beheved is the fruit. Unless ye believe 
ye cannot understand : and unless ye be humble as children, 
ye not only inUl not, but ye cannot believe. Of snch 
thei-efore is the kingdom of fieaven, Tea, blessed is the 
calamity that makes as humble r though so repugnant 
thereto is oar nature, in our present state, that after & 
while, it is to be feared, a second and sharper calamity 
would be wanted to cure ns of our pride in having become 
80 humble. 

Lastly, there ore among ns, though fewer and less in 
fashion than among our ancestors, persons who, like 
Shaftesbury, do not belong to " the herd of Epicurus," yet 
prefer a philosophic Paganism to the morality of the Gospel. 
How it would conduce, methints, to the child-like humi- 
lity, we have been discoursing of, if the use of the term. 
Virtue, in that high, comprehensive, and notional sense in 
which it was need by the ancient Stoics, were abandoned, 
as a relic of Paganism, to these modem Pagans : and if 
ChriatianB restoring the word to its original import, namely. 
Manhood or Masliness, used it exclusively to express the 
quality of Fortitude ; Strength of Character in relation tO' 
the resistance opposed by Nature and the irmtional Pas- 
sions to die Dictates of Beason ; Bnergy of Will in pre- 
serving the Line of Rectitude t«nse and firm against the 
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irarpmg forces and treaclieries of temptation. Sarel;, it 
were far leas anseemly to valne onrselTes on ibis laorai 
strength than on etrength of body, or even strength of 
intellect. But we will rather value U for onrselvea : and 
bearing in mind the old adage, Quis mstodiet ^psum 
cmtod^ ? — we will value it the more, yea, then only will 
we allow it tme apiritaal worth, when we possess it as a 
gift of grace, a boon of mercy nndeserved, a fulfilment of 
a tree promiee (1 Oorinth. x, 13.). What more ia meant 
in this laet paragraph, let the renerable Hoossb say for me 
in the following. 



APHOEISM VL 

HOOKIB. 

What 18 virtne hnt a medicine, and vice bnt a wound ? — 
Tea, we have bo often deeply wounded onrselves with 
medicine, that God hath been fain to make wounds medi- 
oinable; to cure by vice where virtue hath stricken ; to 
sufEer the just man to fall, that being raised he may be 
taught what power it waa which opheld him standing. I 
am not afraid to affirm it boldly with St. Augustine, that 
men paffed up through a proud opinion of their own sanc- 
tity and holiness receive a ben^t at the hands of God, 
and are assisted with his grace when with his grace they 
are not assisted, but permitted (and that grievously) to 
transgress. Whereby, as they were through over-great 
liking of themselves supplanted (trvpped up), so the dis- 
like of that which did supplant them may eEtablish them 
afterwards the surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, and it 
shall undoubtedly itself make yon this answer ; Hy eager 
protestations made in the glory of my spiritual strength I 
am ashamed of. But my shame and the tears, with which 
my presumption and my weakness were bewailed, recur 
in the songs of my thanksgiving. My Strength had been 
my ruin, my Fall hath proved my stay.' 

' Hooker ' On the Nature of Frids,' WwkB, p. S31.— En, 
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APHORISM VII. 

The Being and Providence of One Living God, holy, 
gracions, mercifnl, the creator and preserTer of all things, 
and a father of the righteous ; the Mora] Law in itB '- 
ntmoBt height, breadth, and pnrity, a State of Eetrihution 
after Death ; the ' Resmrectioa of the Dead ; and a Day of 
Judgment — all these were known and received by tte 
Jewish people, aa eytabliebed articles of tbe national 
ffdth, at or before the proclaiming or Christ by the Bap- 
tist. They are tbe gronnd-work of Christianity, and esBen- 
tials in the Christian Faith, bat not its charact«ristic and 
peculiar Doctrines : except indeed as they are confirmed, 
enlivened, realized and brought home to the whole being of 
man, head, beart^ and spirit, by th.c troths and. influences 
of the Gospel. 

Peculiar to Christianity are : 

I. The belief that a Means of Salvation has heen effected 
and provided for the human race by the incarnation of 
the Son of God in the person of Jesus Christ ; and that hia 
life on earth, bis sufferings, death, and resurrection, are 
not only proofs and manifestations, but likewise essential 
and effective parts of the great redemptive Act, whereliT' 
also tbe Obstacle from the corruption of our Ifature is ren- 
dered no longer insurmountable. 

II. The belief in the possible appropriation of this benefit 
by Repentance and Faith, including the aids that render 
an effective faith and repentance themselves possible. 

III. The belief in the reception (t^ as many as ehall 
be heirs of salvation) of a living and spirituaJ principle, a 
seed of life capable of surviving this natural life, and of 
existing in a divine and immortal state. 

lY. The belief in the awakening of the spirit' in them. 

' and '. Thew reference marks are the aathor'B own, for which, how- 
ever, he supplied no notes here; but further on, in the Comment, at 
pp. 132-3, he giies them in Ihe lexl.—Eo. 

' See Comment on Mura,! and Keligiooi Aphiviun VL, p. 45. — Ep, 
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that tmly believe, and in the comnmnion of the epirit, 
thas awakened, witli the E0I7 Spirit. 

V. The belief in the accompanying and conseqneni gifts, 
gmces, comf orta, and privilegeB of the Spirit, which acting 
primarily en the heart and will, cannot bat manifest them- 
selves in snitable works of love and obedience, that is, in 
right acts with right affections, from right principles. 

VI. Farther, as Christians we are tanght, that these 
WoBKS are the appointed signs and evidences of our Puth ; 
and that, under limitation of the power, the means, and the 
opportunities afiorded ns individually, tjiey are the rule and 
measure, by which we are bonnd and enabled to judge, of 
what spirit we are. 

VIZ. AH these, together with the doctrine of the Fathers 
re-proclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, we receive in the 
fnll aasurance, that God beholds and will finally judge us 
with a merciful consideration of our infirmities, a gracious 
acceptance of our sincere though imperfect strivings, a for- 
giveness of our defects through the mediation, and a com- 
pletion of our deficiencies by the perfect righteousness, of 
the Man Christ Jesus, even the Word that was in the be* 
ginning with God, and who, being God, became Man for 
the redemption of Mankind. 

COUHBNT. 

I earnestly entreat the reader to pause awhile, and to 
join with me in reflecting on the preceding Aphorism. It 
has been my aim thronghont this work to enforce two 
points: 1. That Mokalitt arising ont of the ^Reason and 
Conscience of Men, and Prodbhcb, which in like manner 
flows out of the Understanding and the natural Wants and 
Desires of the Individual, are two distinct things. 2^ That 
Morality with Prudence as its instmment has, considered 
abstractedly, not only a value bnt a worth in itself. H^ow 
the question is (and it is a question which every man must 
answer for himself) — From what yon know of yourself ; of 
jonr own heart and strength ; and from what history and 
personal experience have led you to conclude of mankind 
generally ; dare you imist to it ? Dare you trust to it ? To 
«^ and to it alone f If bo, well! It is at your own risk. 1 
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jndge yon not Before Him, who cannot be mooted, yon 
stand or fall. But if not, if jou have had too good reason 
to taow, tJmt yoor heart is deceitful and your strength 
weakness : if you are disposed to exclaim with Paul — the 
Law indeed ia holy, joat, good, spiritaal ; bnt I am carnal, 
sold nitder ain ; for that which I do, I allow not ; and what 
I wonld, that I do not ! — in thia case, there is a voice that 
says. Come vnto me : amd I wQX give yov rest. This is the 
Voice of Christ ; and the conditions, onder which the 
promise was given by him, are that yon believe in him, 
and believe his words. And he has forther assnred yon, 
that if yon do so, yoa will obey him. Ton are, in short, to 
embrace the Chrutian Faith as your Religion — those Trntba 
which St. Paul believed after his conversion, and not those 
only which he believed no less nndonbtingly while he was 
persecnting Christ, and an enemy of the Christian Be- 
ligion. With what consistency conld I offer yon this 
volnme as Aids to Beflection, if I did not call on yon to 
ascertain in the first instance what these tmths are ? Bat 
these I conld not lay before you without first ennmerating 
certain other points of belief, which thongh troths, indis- 
pensable tmths, and truths comprehended or rather pre- 
snppoBed in the Christian scheme, are yet not these truths. 
iJohn i. 17.) 

While doing this, I was aware that the Positions, in the 
first paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the 
numerical markt are affixed, will startle some of my Readers. 
Let the following sentences serve for the notes corresponding 
to the marks ; 

' Be you holy : even at Qod is holy. — What more does h» 
require of thee, man! than to do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with the Lord thy God/* To these sum- 
mary passt^es from Moses and the Prophets (the first 
exhibiting &e closed, the second the expanded. Hand of 
the Mor^ Law) I might add the Authorities of Qrotius 
and other more orthodox and not less learned Divines, 
for the opinion that the Lord's Prayer was a teleeUon, and 
the famous passage [The honr is now coming, &c., Joh* v. 
28, 29.] a citation by our Lord from the liturgy {£. the 

" ire. xiz. 2, and Jltcah, Ti 8. — En. 
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Jewish Church. Bat it will be snffioient to remind the 
reader, that the apparent difference between the prominent 
■moral trntha of the Old and those of the New Testament 
results from the latter having been written in Greek ; while 
the conversations recorded by the Evangelists took place in 
Hebrew or Sjro-Chaldaic or Aramaic — Hence it happened 
that where onr Lord cited the original text, his hiograpbers 
substitnted the Septaagist version, while onr English 
version is in both instances immediate and literal — in the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew Original, in the New 
Testament from the freer Greek translation. The text, 
I give you a neui eommandmeni, has no connection with the 
present subject. 

' There ia a cnrrent mistake on this 3>oint likewise, 
though this article of the Jewish Belief is not only asserted 
by St. Panl, bat is elsewhere spoken of as common to the 
Twelve Tribes. The mistake consists in supposing the 
Pharisees to have been a distinct geet, and in strangely 
over-rating the number of the Saddncees. The former 
were distinguished not by holding, as matters of religious 
belief, articles different from the Jewish Church at large ; 
but by their pretences to a more rigid orthodoxy, a more 
scmpnlons performance. They were, in short {if I may 
dare nse a phrase which I dislike as profaue, and denonnce 
as nncharitable), the Sva/ngdicaU and strict profeesors of 
the day. The latter, the Sadducees, whose opinions mnch 
more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than the Epicu- 
reans (a remark that will appear paradoxical to those only 
who have abstracted their notions of the Stoic Philosophy 
from Epictetus, Mark Antonine, and certain brilliant in- 
coneistencies of Seneca), were a handful of rich men, 
Bomamied Jews, not more numerooB than in£dels among 
ns, and holden by the People at large in at least equal 
abhorrence. Their great argument was : that the belief 
of a fntnre state of rewards and pnniahmenta injnred or 
destroyed the pnrity of the Moral Law for the more en- 
lightened classes, and weakened the inflnence of the Laws 
of the Ijand for the people, the Tolgar multitude. 



[ will now suppose the reader to have thoughtfully to- 
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perused the paragrapli containing tlie tenets peculiar to 
Christianity, and if he have his religions principles jet to 
form, I shoold expect to overhear a tronbled mnrmnr : 
How can I comprehend thia ? How is this to be proved ? 
To the fiist question I should answer : Christianity is not a 
Theory, or a Specolation ; but a Life; — not a PhUotopky of 
Life, bat a life and a living Process. To the second: 
TsT IT. It has been eighteen hundred yeani in existence : 
and has one individnal left a record, like the following P 
" I tried it ; and it did not answer. I made the experiment 
faithfully according to the directions ; and the result has 
been, a conviction of my own credulity." Have yon, in your 
own experience, met with any one in whose words you could 
place full confidence, and who has seriously affirmed: — 
" I have given Christianity a fair trial. I waa aware, that 
its promiseB were made only conditionally. But my heart 
bears me witness, that I have to the utmost of my power 
complied with these conditions. Both outwardly and in 
the discipline of my inward acts and afEections, I have per- 
formed the duties which it enjoins, and I have used the 
means, which it prescribes. Yet my assurance of its truth 
has received no increase. Its promises have not been ful- 
filled : and I repent me of my delusion ! " It neither your 
own experience nor the History of almost two thousand 
years has presented a single testimony to this purport ; and 
if yon have read and heard of many who have lived and 
died bearing witness to the contrary; and if you have 
yourself met with some one, in whom on any other point 
you would place unqualified trust, who has on bis own ex- 
perience made report to you, that He is faithfnl who 
pi-omised, and what he promised He has proved Himself 
able to perform ; is it bigotry, if I fear that the Unbehef , 
which prejudges and prevents the experiment, has its 
source elsewhere than in the nncormpted judgment ; that 
not the strong free mind, but the enslaved will, is the 
true original infidel in this instance p It would not be 
the first time, that a treacherous bosom-sin had snbomed 
the onderstandingB of men to bear false witness t^inst 
its avowed enemy, the right though nnreceived owner 
of the house, who had long warned it out, and waited 
only for its ejection to enter and take possession of the same. 
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1 have elsewhere in the preaent work explained tiie diffe- 
Touce betrween the Understaiidiiig and the Beason, hj reason 
meaning esclusiTely the speculative or scientific power so 
called,' the vove or m^n of the ancients. And wider still is the 
distinction between the Understanding and the Spiritoal 
Mind. Bat no gift of God does or can contradict any 
other gift, expept by misnae or misdirection. Most readily 
therefore do I admit, that there can he no contrariety 
between Bevelalion and the Understanding ; unless yon 
call the fact, that the skin, though sensible of the warmth 
of the ann, can convey no notion of its figure or its joyous 
light, or of the colours, which it impresses on the clonds, n 
contrariety between the skin and the eye j or infer that 
the cntaneous and the optic nerves contradict each other. 

Bnt we have grounds to beUeve, that there are yet other 
rays or efflnences from the son, which neither feeling 
nor sight cau apprehend, but which are to be inferred from 
the effecte. And were it even so with r^ard to the Spi- 
ritual Sun, how would this contradict the Understanding 
or the Keason P It ia a sufKcient proof of the contrary, 
that the mysteries in question are not in the direction of the 
understanding or the (speculative) reason. They do not 
move on the same line or plane with them, and therefore 
cannot contradict them. But besides this, in the mystery 
that most immediately concerns the believer, that of the 
birth into a new and spiritual life, the common sense and 
experience of mankind come in aid of their faith. The 
analogous facts, which we know to be true, not only fa- 
cihtate the apprehension of the facte promised to us, and 
expressed by the same words in coniunctiou with a dis- 
tinctive epiWiet ; but being confessedly not leas incompre- 
hensible, the certain hnoviledge of the one disposes us to the 
idief of the other. It removes at least all objections to the 
truth of the doctrine derived from the myHteriousness of 
its subject. The life, we seek after, ia a mystery ; bnt so 
both in itself and in its origin is the life we have. In 
order to meet this question, however, with minda duly 
prepared, there are two preliminary inqniriea to be decided ; 
the firat reapeoting the purport, the second respecting the 
language of the Qoepel. 

Fiiflt then of the purport, namely, what the Gospel does 
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not, and what it does profesB to be. The Gospel is not a. eyBtem 
of Theology, nor a eyntagma of theoretical propositions 
and conclusions for the entirgement of specnlative know- 
ledge, ethical or metaphysicel. !Bat it is a history, a series 
of facts and events related or aonoanced. These do in- 
deed involve, or rather I should say they at the same time 
are, most important doctrinal Truths ; bat still Factt and 
Declaration of Facte. 

Secondly of the language. This is a wide subject. But 
the point, to which I chiefly advert, is the necessity of 
thoroughly understanding the distinction between an*- 
logoug, and tnetaphorical language. Anaiogies are used in 
aid of Conviction: Metaphors, as means of Illwtraiion. 
The language is analogous, wherever a thing, power, or 
principle in a higher dignity is expressed by the same 
thing, power, or principle in a lower but more known form. 
Snch, for instance, is the language of John iii. 6. That 
wfticfc is bom of the fiesh, is flesh ; thai which is horn of the 
Spirit, is ^irit. The latter half of the veree contains the 
fact asswted; the former half the analogous fact, by which 
it is rendered intelligible. If any man choose to cf^t this 
Tuetaphorical or figurative, I ask him whether with Hobbes 
and Bolingbroke he applies the same mle to the moral 
attributes of the Deity r Whether he regards the divine 
Justice, for instance, as a metapftoriGai term, a mere figure 
of speech P If he disclaims this, then I answer, neither do 
I regard the words, ham again, or spiriiual life, as figures 
or metaphors. I have only to add, ^lat these analogies are 
the material, or (to speak chemically) the base, of Symbols 
and symbolical expressions ; the nature of which is always 
foutegorical, that is, expressing the some subject but with a 
difference, in contra-distinction from metaphors and simili- 
tndoB, that are always oUegorical, that is, expressing a 
different subject but with a resemblance. 

Of metaphorieaZ language, on the other hand, let the 
following be taken aa instance and illnatratioQ. I am 
speaking, we will suppose, of an act, which in its own 
nature, and ae a producing and ef&cient cause, is trans- 
cendent ; but which produces sundry effects, each of which 
is the same in kind with an effect produced by a cause well 
known and of ordinary occurrence. Now when I cliarac- 
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terizo or designate this transcendent act, in exclnsive 
reference to these its efects, hj a Bnccession of names bor- 
rowed from their ordmary oauaes ; not for the pnrpose of 
rendering the act Iteelf, or the manner of the a^ncy, 
conceivable, but in order to show the nature and magnitnde 
of the ben^te received from it, and tbos to excite the due 
admiration, gratitude, and love in the receivers; in this 
case I shonld be rightly described as speaking metc^hori' 
eaUy. And in this case to confound the gimUarity, in 
respect of the effects relatively to the recipients, with an 
xdenHty in respect of the caoses or modes of cansation rela- 
tively to the transcendent act or the Divine Agent, is a 
confusion of metaphor with analogy, and of fignrative with 
literal ; and has been and continoes to be a fmitf nl sonrce 
of superstition or enthusiasm in believers, and of objec- 
tions and prejudices to infidels and sceptics. But each 
of these points is worthy of a separate consideration : and 
apt occasions will be found of reverting to them severally 
in the following Aphorisms, or the comments thereto 
attached. 



APHOEISM VIII. 
Lbiobiox. 

Faith elevates the soul not only above sense and sensible 
things, but above reason itself. As reason corrects the 
errors which sense might occasion, so supematnral faith 
corrects the errors of natural reason judging according to 



Comment. 
My remarks on this Aphorism from Leighton cannot be 
bettor introduced, or their purport more distinctly an- 
nounced, than by the following sentence from Harrington, 
with no other change than was necessary to make the 
words express, without aid of the context, what from the 
context it ia evident was the writer's meaning. " The 
definition and proper character of Man — that, namely, 
which should contra-distingaish him from the Animals — 
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ia to be taken from liis reason rather tlian from Iuh imder- 
Btanding ; in regard that in other creatares there may 
he aomething of imderBtanding, bnt there is nothing of 

Sir Thomaa Browne, in hia Iteligio Medici, complaina, 
that there are not impoaaibilities enoaghin Beligion for hia 
active faith ; and adopts bj choice and in free preference, 
8uch interpretations of certain teits and declarationa of 
Holy Writ, as place them in irreconcUable contradiction to 
tbe demonstrations of acience and the experience of man- 
kind, becanae (aaya he) " I love to lose myself in a 
mystery, and 'tia my aolitary recreation to poae my appre- 
heoaion with thoae involved enigmas and riddles of the 
Trinity and Incarnation ; "—and becanse he delights (as 
thinkmg it no vulgar part of faith) to believe a thing not 
only above bat contrary io reason, and against the evi- 
dence of our proper senses. For the worthy knight could 
answer all the objections of the devil and reason "with 
the odd resolution he had learnt of Tertnllian : Oertum 
egt quia, impoEsibUe est. It is certainly tme because it is 
qaite impossible ! " Sow this I call ULTRXfiDiANiBU.^ 



01* title, expresaing tbe doctrinal Bchemes of piirticiilar sects or parties, 
that it avoids tbe incoDienieDce that presses on either side, irhemer <re 
adopt the name which the partj itself has taken ap by which to express 
its pecnliar tenets, or that by which the 'same party is designated by its 
opponents. If we take the latter, it most often happens that either the 
persons are invidioasly aimed at ia the designation of the principles, or 
tliBt the name implies Bome oonsequence or occasional accompaniment 
of the principles denied by the parties themselves, as applicable to them 
collectively. On the other hand, convinced as I am, that current 
appellations are nerer wholly indi^rent or inert; and that, wben em- 
ployed to express the chuacteristic belief or object of a rtit^ioiu . 
confederacy, they exert on the many a great and constant, though 
insensible, influence ; I cannot but fear that in adopting the tbrmer I 
may be sacrificing the interests of Truth beyond what the duties of 
courtesy can demand or justify. I hare elsewhere slated my objections 
to tlie word Uhiiaruina ; as a name which in its proper sense can belong 
only to the maintainers of the truth impugned by the persons, who have 
chosen it as their designation. For Unity or Unilion, and indistinguish> 
able FTninl!^ or Sameness, are incompatible terms. We never speak of the 
□nityof attrac^njOrtheunityofrepalsioD; but ofthe unity of attrac"' 
and repuli - 
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Again, there ie a sclieine constracted on fhe principle of 
retaining the social sympathiea, that attend on the name of 

conoepCioDB, Unitj and Sameness, woa among tbeelenientaiy principles of 
the old Iwiciajis ; and Leibnitz, in hiscritiqne on Wissowntios, basabl^ 
expired the sophisms grounded on Che conmnion of tbe two cermB. But 
in the exclusive sense, iu which the name. Unitarian, ia appropriated bj 
the sect, and in which they mean it to be understood, it is a presump- 
tuous boast, and an uncbaritsble calumn/. No one of the Churches to 
which they on this article of the Christian Faith stand opposed, Greek 
or Latin, e?er adopted the tenn, Trini — or Tri-uoi-tarians as their 
ordinary end proper name : and had it been otherwise, yet Unity is 
assuredly no logical Opposite to Tri-unity, which expressly includes it. 
Tlie triple allianw) is a fortiori alliance. Tbe Ime deaignatiou of their 
charaoteristio Tenet, and which would simply and inoffensively express 
a fact admitted on all sides, is PsiUnthropism, or the assertion of tbe 
mere humanity of Christ." 

I dare not hesitate to avow my regret, that any scheme of doctrine* 
or tenets should be the subject of penal law : though I can easily con- 
ceive, that any scheme, however excellent in itself, may be prop^ated, 
and however fslse or injurious, may be assailed, in a manner and by 
means that would make the advocate or aasailaQt justly punishable. 
But then it is the manner, the meiaia, that constitnle the mnu. The 
merit or demerit of the opLnioas t^^emselves depends on their originating 
and deterDiining causes, which may difTer in every different believer, 
and are certaiiJy known to TTi"! alone, who commanded us, Judge not, 
lest ye bsjiidged. At alt events, in the present state of the law, I do 
not see where we can begin, or where we can stop, without inconsistency 
and consequent hardship. Judging by all that V)e can pretend to know 
or are entitled to Infer, who among us will take on himself to deny that 
the late Dr. Priestley was a good and benevolent man, as sincere in bia 
love, as he was intrepid and indelktigable in his pursuit, of truth ? 
Now let us construct three parallel tables, the first containing Che 
Articles of Belief, mora! and tSeoli^ioal, maintained by the venerable 
Hooker, as the representative of (he Established Church, each articla 
being distinctly lined and numbered ; the second the Tenets and Per- 
BUBsions of Lord Herbert, as tbe repreaeulative of the platonizing 
Deists ; and the third, those of Dr. Friestley. Let the poiota, in which 
the second and third agree with or ditftr from tbe first, be considered 
as to the comparative number modified by the comparative weight and 
importance of the several points — and let any competent and upright 
man he appointed the arbiter, to decide according to his best jndgmeut, 
without any reference to the truth of the opinions, which of the two 
diflered from the first the more widely. I say this, well aware that it 
would be abundantly more prudent lo leave it unsaid. But I say it in 
the conviction, that the libemlilt/ in the adoption of admitted mianom^n 
in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only thej have been negatively 



» See the second ' Lay Sermon,' Bohn's edition, pp. 406-7.— Ed. 
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Believer, at the laast possible expenditure of Belief ; a 
Bcheme of picking and clioosing Scripture texts for the 

legalized, in hat an eqcirocal proof of liberality tomtfdi the penora who 
diasent from ng. Oa the contrary, I more than snspect that the fonaer 
liberality dots in too many men arise from a latent pre-dispoeition to 
transfer their reprobation and intolerance from the doctrines to tlie 
doctors, from the belief to tbe believers. Indecency, abase, scoffinf 
on subjects dear and awful to a multitude of our fellow-dtiieni, appeals 
to the vanily, appetites, aud malignant passioos of ignorant and incom- 
petent judges — these are flagrant overt-acts, condranned by the law 
written in the heart of every honest man, Jew, Turk, and Christian. 
These are points respectiug which the hmnblest honest man feels it his 
duty to bold himself infsllible, and dares not hesitate in giving utterance 
to Uie verdict of his conscience, in the jury-box as fearlessly as by his 
lireside. It is far otherwise with respect la matters of faith and inward 
conviction: and with respeet to these I say— Tolerate no Belief, that 
you judge false and of injurions teodencyi and arraign no Believer. 
Tbe Man ig more and other than his Belief: and God only knows, how 
small or how large a part of him the Belief in question may be, for good 
or for evil. Kesist every false doctrine : and call no man heretic. The 
ft,lse doctrine does not necessarily make the man a heretic } but an evil 
heart can make any doctrine heretical. 

Actuated by these principles, I have objected to a false and deceptive 
designation in the cose of one System. Persuaded that the doctrines, 
enmnerated inpp. 130-132, are not only eMentiaZ to the Christian Beligion, 
but those which contra-distingaish the religion as OhritUan, I merely 
nptai this persuasion in another form, when I assert, that (in mt/ sense 
ofthe word, Christian) Unitarianiam is not Christianity. But do I say, 
that those, who call themselres Unitarians, are not Christians ? Ood 
fotbidi I would not think, much less promulgalfi, a judgment atones 
so presumptuous and so tmcharitable.* Let a friendly antagonist retort 
on ml/ scheme of faith, in the like manner : I shall respect him sU the 
more fbr bis consistency as a reasoner, and not confide the less in his 
kindness towards me as his neighbour and fellow-Cbristian. This 
tatter and moat endearing name I scarcely know bow to withhold even 
from my friend, Hrxui Hubwim, as often as I read what ever^ 
Beveror of Holy Writ and ofthe English Bibleooght to read, his admi- 
rable ViHsicLS HebiluosI It has trembled on the verge, as it were, 
of my lips, every time I have conversed with that pious, teamed, strong- 
minded, and single-hearled Jew, an Israelite indeei^ and without guile, — 

1, Ugibui uli, 
m vilUt, ora tuyan dolit ; 
VirtiOa opibut, vemm praponert /lUio, 
Nii tnctumi $enui dieere, uil/actre. 



■ SeeColeridge^'Table Talk,' April *, 1832, On Unitarianism.— Ed. 
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enpport of doctrines, that had been learned betorehand 
from the higher oracle of Common Sense ; which, as applied 



Kec Gat melior sora men lorte suS I 

Frmn a poem of Hildcbcrt on hie Mailer, 
the persecuted Berengariue. 

Under the Bams feelings I conclade this Aid te RefleeUiM bv applying 

influentiaL Uf those whom I huTe found most reason 1o respect and 
Talue, muij have been members of the Chnrch of Btime % and cerC^nJy 
I did not honour those the least, who scrnpied even in common parlani-a 
to call onr Church a reformed Church. A similar scniple would not, 
methinkB, disgrace a Prolettsnt as lo the use of the words, Catholic or 
Boman Catholic ; and if (ucitly at least, and in thought) he remem- 
bered that the Itomish Anti-catholic Church would more l^y express 
the fact. — Bomiak, to mark that the cormptions in discipline, doctrine, 
and practice do, for the latter part, owe both their origin and perpetua- 
tion to tbe Romish Court, and the local Tribunals of the City of Bome; 
and neither are or ever haie been Catholic, that Is, uniTersal, throughout 
tbe Roman Empire, or even in (he whole Latin or Western Church — 
and .in^-catholic, becanse no other Cborch acts on so narrow and ex- 
communicatire a principle, or is characterized by such a jealous spirit of 
monopoly. Instead of a Catholic (universal) spirit, it may be truly 
described as a spirit of Farticularism eomiterleitiDg Catholicity by a 
negative totality and heretical self-circnmscription — in the first insCaTices 
cutting ofF, and since then cutting herself oEF from, all the other members 
of Chrisl'B bod; For (be rest, I think as that man of troe catholic 

Sirit and apostolic leal, Richard Baxter, thought ; and my readers will 
ank roe for conveying mj reflections iu his own words, in the fbllowinc 
golden passage fmm his Life, "&ithfully published from hia own 
original MSS. by Matthew Silvester, 1696." 

" My censures of the Papists do much differ f^m what they were at 
first. I then thought that their errors in the doctrines qf faith were 
their most dangerous mistakes. But now I am assured that their mis- 
expressions and misunderstanding us, with oor mistakings of them and 
inconvenient expreasing of our own opinions, have made the difference 
in most points appear much greater tlian it is ; and that in some it is 
next (o none at all. But the great and nnreconcileable difterences lie in 
Oieii Chnrch Tyranny j in the nsnrpatimis of their Hierarchy, and 
Priesthood, under the name of spiritual authority exercising a temporal 
lordship; in their corruptions and abasement of Ood's Worship j hut 
above all their systematic befriending of Ignorance and Tice. 

" At first I thought that Mr. Perkins well proved, that a Papist ean- 
DOt go beyond a reprobate ; hut now I donbt not ^at God bath many 
Muutified ones among them, who bare received the troe doctrine of 



* I di> not answer for the carmpt Latin, 
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to the tmtha of Beligion, means the popular part of the 
philosophy in faahion. Of coarse, the scheme differs at 
different times and in different individnals in the number 
of articles ercladed ; but, it may alirays be'' recognized by 
this permanent character, that its object is to draw reli- 
gion down to the believer's intellect, instead of raising 
his intelle<!t np te religion. And this extreme I call Mmiui- 

FIDIINISH. 

Now if there be one preventiye of both these extremes 
more efficacious ih&n another, and preliminaiy to all the 
rest, it is the being made folly aware of the diversity of 
Reason and Understandiiig. And this is the more expedient, 
because thongh there is no want of anthorities ancient and 
modem for the distinction of the facnlties, and the distinct 
appropriation of the terms, yet oor best writers too often 
confoand the one with the other. Even Lord Bacon him- 
self, who in his Novum, Orgammn has so incomparably set 
forth the natnre of the difference, and the onfitness of the 
latter faculty for the objects of the former, does neverthe- 
less in sundry places nse the term Beason where he means 
the Understanding, and sometimes, thoagh less freqnently, 
Understanding for Reason.' lo consequence of thus con- 
founding the two terms, or rather of wasting both words 
for the expression of one and the same faculty, he left him- 
self no appropriate term for the other and higher gift of 
Reason, and was thus under the necessity of adopting fan- 
tastical Emd mystical phrases, for example, the dry hgbt . 
(btmen eiccimi), the lucific vision, and the like, meaning 
titereby nothing more than Reason in contra-distinction from 
the Understanding. Thus too in the preceding Aphorism, 

Christianitj so praclically, that their coulradiotory errors pre™il not 
against them, to binder then: lore of God and their Bolvation: but that 
their eiroTB ore like a cooquereble dose of poison, which a healthful 
nature doth overcome. Ana I can netur bilieve thai a nuut mai/ nol be 
taved by thai rtl^ion, v>hieh doth but bring hin io the true Love of God 
and to a heavmi^ mind and ti/e; nor that God reSl ever oast a Soul inia 
hell, thai truly loveth kim. Also at first it woald disgrace any doct^e 
with me, if i did bat hear it called Popery and Anti -Christian ; but I 
hare long learned to be more impartial, and to know that Satan can use 
even tbe names of Popery and Antichrist, to bring a truth into suspicion 
and discredit." — BaKler'a Life, part I. p. 131. 
' See ' The Friend,' Bohn's edition, pp. 95-100, and 319-27.— En. 
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by B«ason Leightou meana the human Underetanding, ibe 
explanation annexed to it being (by a noticeable cdn- 
cidenoe), word for word, the very definition which the 
founder of the Critical Philosophy gives of the Under- 
standing — namely, "the faculty jndging according to Bcnse." 



ON THE DrFFERBNCB IN KIND OF REASON 
AND THE UNDERSTANDING. 

SCHEUB OF THE ABeuUBNT. 

On the contrary, Reason is the Power of TJniTeraal and 
necesBary Gouvictions, the Source and Substance of Truths 
above Sense, and having their evidence in themselves. Its 
presence is always marked by the necesnty of the position 
affirmed : this necessity being cimditiondl, when a truth of 
Reason is applied to Facts of Experience, or to the rules 
and maxims of the Understanding; but absolute, when the 
subject matter is itself the growth or offspring of the 
Reason. Hence arises a diGtinctiou in the Reason itself, 
derived from the different mode of applying it, and from 
the objects to which it is directed ; accordingly as we con- 
sider one and the same gift, now as the groand of formal 
principles, and now as the origin of ideas. Contemplated 
distinctively in reference to formal (or abstract) truth, it 
is the speculatiBe reason ; bat in reference to actual (or 
moral) truth, as the fonntflin of ideas, and the light of the 
conscience, we name it the practical reason. Whenever by 
self -s abjection to this universal light, the will of the 
individual, the particular will, has become a will of 
reason, the man is regenerate : and reason is then the 
spirit of the regenerated man, whereby the person is 
capable of a quickening inter-commnnion with the Divine 
Spirit. And herein consists the mystery of Redemption, 
timt this hafi been rendered possible for us. And so it is 
tvritten : the first mam, Adam was made a living soul, the 
last Adam a quidkening Spirit. (1 Oor. xv, 45.) We need 
only compare the passages in the writings of the Apostles ■ 
Paul and John, concerning the spirit and spiritual GKfts, 
with those in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
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respecting reaion, to be convinced tliat the terms are 
Byrtonymons.' In this at once most comprehensive and 
most appropriate acceptation of the word, reason ia pre- 
eminently spiritaal, and a spirit, eren our spirit, throngh 
an effluence of the same grace by which we are privileged 
to say Onr Father ! 

On the other hand, the Judgments of the Understanding 
are binding only in relation to the objects f our Senses, 
which we reject nnder the forms of the Understanding. It 
is, as Leighton rightly defines it, "the faculty judging 
according to sense." Hence we add the epithet hamnn, 
without tautology: and speak of the huincm understanding, 
in disjunction from that of beings higher or lower than 
man. But there is, in this sense, no Aumon reason. There 
neither is nor can be but one reason, one and the same : 
even the light that lighteth every man's individual Under- 
standing (Diseureut), and thus nmketh it a reasonable nn- 
deratanding, cUeeourM of reason — one oniy, yet •mangold: it 
goeth through aU underetanding, and remaining in itself 
regenerateth dU other fowen. The same writer calls it like- 
wise am, injtuence from the Qlory of the Almighty, this being 
one of the names of the Messiah, as the Logon, or co- 
etemal FUial Word. And most noticeable for its coin- 
cidence is a fragment of Heraclitus, as I have indeed 
already noticed elsewhere ; — " To discourse rationally it 
behoves us to derive strength from that which is common 
to all men: for all human nnderstan''inga are nourished 
by the one DiTIKE Woed." 

Beasts, we have said, partake of understiinding. If any 
man deny this, there is a ready way of settling the ques- 
tion. Let him give a careful perusal to Hiiber'a two small 
volumes, on bees and ants (especially the latter), and to 
Kirby and Spence's Introduction to Entomology ; and one 
or other of two things must follow. He will either change 
his opinion aa irreconcilable with the facta; or he must 
deny the facts, which yet I cannot suppose, inasmuch as 
the denial woold be tantamount i/; the no less extravagant 
than uncharitable assertio':;, that Hiibcr, and the several 
eminent naturalists, French and English, Swiss, German, 

I See Wlsd. of Sol., c. rii. 22, 23, 37.— H. N C. 
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ftnd Itelian, by vrhom Hdber'a obserratioiis and experiments 
have been repeated and con&naei, had all conspired to 
impose a series of falseboods and faiiy-tales on the world. 
I see no yny at least, by which he can get out of this 
dilemma, but by over-leaping the admitted roles and 
fences of all legitimate discussion, and either transferring 
to the word, Understanding, the definition already appro- 
priated to Reason, or defining Understanding in genere by 
the tpedfic and aecesdonal perfections which the Jfatnan 
nnderstanding derives from its co-existence with reason 
and free-will in the same individnal person; in plainer 
wordfl, from its being exercised by a self-conscions and 
responsible creatnre. And, after all, the snpporter of Har- 
rington's position wonld have a right to ask him, by what 
other name he wonld designate the faculty in the instances 
referred to ? If it be not Understanding, what is it ? 

In no former part of this volnme has the aathor felt the 
same anxiety to obtain a patient attention. ¥or he does 
not hesitate to avow, that on his success in establishing 
the validity and importance of the distinction between 
B«ason and Understanding, be rests his- hopes of carrying 
the reader along with him throagh all that is to foUow. 
Let the student bnt clearly see and comprehend the diver- 
eity in the things themselres, the expediency of a corre- 
spondent distinction and appropriation of the worde will 
follow of itself. Turn back for a moment to the Aphorism, 
and having re-pemsed the first paragraph of this Comment 
thereon, regard the two following narratives as the illus- 
tration. I do not say proof : for I take these from a mul- 
titude of facts equally striking for the one only purpose of 
placin? my nea/aing out of all doubt. 

I. Hdber put a dozen humble-bees under a bell-glass 
along with a comb of about ten silken cocoons so unequal 
in height as not to be capable of standing steadily. To 
remedy this two or three of the hnmble-bees got upon the 
comb, stretched themselves over its edge, and with their 
beads downwards fixed their fore-feet on the table on which 
the comb stood, and so with their hind-feet kept the comb 
from falling. When these were weary, o 'lera took their 
places. In this constrained end painful postare, fresh bees 
relieving their comrades at intervals, and each working id 

L 
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it8 turn, did tiiese afieotionate little insects Bupport tbe 
comb for nearly three days : at the end of which they had 
prepared sufficient wax to fauild pillars with. But these 
pUlare hariiLg accidentally got displaced, the bees had 
recoarae again to the eame mauteavTe till Hiiber, pitying 
their hard ca^ Ac. 

II. " I shall at present describe the operations of a single 
ant that I observed anfficiontly long to satisfy my curiosity. 
One rainy day, I observed a labourer digging the ground 
near the aperture which gave entrance to the ant-hill. 
It placed in a heap the several fragments it had scraped 
up, and formed them into small pellete, which it deposited 
here and there upon the nest. It returned constantly 
to the same place, and appeared to have a marked de- 
sign, for it laboured with Mdonr and perseverance. I re- 
marked a slight farrow, excavated in the ground in a 
straight line, representing the plan of a path or gallery. 
The Labourer, the whole of whose movements fell under 
my immediate observation, gave it greater depth and 
breadth, and cleared out its borders : and I saw at length, 
in which I could not be deceived, that it had the int«ntion 
of establishing an avenue which was to lead from one of 
the stories to the underground chambers. This path, which 
was about two or three inches in length, and formed by a 
single ant, was opened above and bordered on each side fay 
a buttress of earth ; its concavity en forme de gouttiere was 
of the most perfect r^ularity, for the architect had not 
left an atom too much. The work of this ant was so well 
foUowed and understood, that I could almost to a certainty 
guess its next proceeding, and the very fragment it was 
about to remove. At the side of the opening where this 
path terminated, was a second opening to which it was 
necessary to arrive by some road. The same ant eng^ed 
in and executed alone this undertaking. It furrowed out 
and opened another path, parallel to the first, leaving 
between each a little wall of three or four lines in height. 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a wall, chamber, or 
gallery, from working separately occasion now and then a 
want of coincidence in the parts of the same or different 
objects. Such examples are of no nnfreqnent occurrence, 
bat they by no means embarrass them. What followa 
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proves that the workman, on discoTering his error, knew 
how to rectify it. A wall had been erected with, the view 
of Bostainiag a vanlted ceiling, still incomplete, that had 
been projected from the wall of the opposite chamber. Tha 
workman who began constructing it, had given it too little 
«levation to meet' the opposite partition npon which it was 
to rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, it 
most infaUiblj have met the wall at abont one half of its 
height, and this it was necessary to avoid. This state of 
things very forcibly claimed my attention, when one of the 
ants arriving at the place, and visiting the works, appeared 
to be stmck hj the difficulty which presented itself; bat. 
this it as soon obviated, by taking down i^e ceiling and 
raising the wall npon whu:h it reposed. It then, in my 
presence, constructed a new ceiling with the fragments of 
ihe former one." — SUber'g Natural Bietory of Ants, p. 38-41. 

"Sow I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts 
here narrated does not differ in kmd from Understanding, 
and that it doet so differ from Season. What I conceive 
the former to be, physiologically considered, will be shown 
hereaft^. In this place I take the nnderstandipg as it 
«xists in man, and in ezclnsive reference to its inielligential 
fnnctionB ; and it is in this sense of the word that I am to 
prove the necessity of contra-distinguishing it from reason. 

Premising then, that two or more subjects having the 
same essential characters are said to fall under t;he same 
general definition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth,— 
^it is, in fact, an identical proposition) that whatever sub- 
jects fall under one and the same general definition are of 
one and the same kind : consequently, that whioh does not 
fall under this .definition, must dimr in kind from each 
and all of those that do. Difference in degree does indeed 
suppose sameness in kind ; and difference in kind preolades 
distinction from difference of d^ree. H^erogenea mm com- 
forari, ergo nee dittingid, poitwii. The inattention to this 
Tule gives rise to tho nomerons sophisms comprised by 
Aristotle undor the head of furd^ait a'c iXXo yivot, that is, 
transition into a sew kind, or the falsely applying to X 
what had been truly asserted of A, and might have been 
true of X, had it di^red from A in its d^ree only. The 
sophistry consists in the omission to notice what not being 
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noticed will be supposed not to eriet ; and where the sileiMM 
Tespecttng the difference in kind is tantamoant to an aBsei'- 
tion that the difference is merely in degree. Bnt the frand 
is especially gi^BS, where the heterogeneons anbject, thus 
clandestinely dipt m, is in its own natnre insusceptible of 
degree : anch as, for instance. Certainty, or Circnlarlty, con- 
trasted with Strength, or M^nitude. 

To apply these remwks for our present purpose, we Lave 
only to describe Understanding and Reason, each by its 
characteriatio qualities. The comparison will show the 
difference. 

iniDESSTAnDnrQ. 

1. TJndeistanding is dis> 
carsive. 

2. The Understanding in 2. The Reason in all its 
all its judgments refers to decisions appeals to itself, 
some other Faculty as its as the ground %nd subetance 
ultimate Authority. of their truth. (Hebreies vi- 

3. trnderstanding ia the 3, Reason of Contempla- 
Faonlty of Bejlectwn. tion. Reason indeed is much 

nearer to Sbhse than to 
Understanding : for Reason 
(says our great Hooegb) is 
a direct aspect of Truth, an 
inward Beholding, having a 
similar relation to the In- 
telligible or Spiritual, as 
SBJOB has to the Material or 
Phenomenal. 
The Result is ; fliat neither falls under the definition of 
the other. They differ in kind .■ and had my object been 
confined to the establishment of this fact, the preceding 
columns would have superseded all further disquisition. 
But I have ever in view the especial interest of my youth- 
ful readers, whose reflective power is to be cultivated, as 
veil as their particular reflections to be called forth and 
guided. Bow the main chance of their reflecting on reli- 
gious subjects aright, and of their attaining to the contem- 
flation of Bpuitual truths at aU, rests on their insight into 
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the nature of this digpanty stiU more than on their convio- 
tion of ite existence. I now, therefore, proceed to a brief 
analysis of the TJaderatanding, in elucidation of the defi- 
nitions already given. 

The Understanding then (considered eiclneively as an 
orga,n of hnman intelligence,) is the Faculty by which we 
reflect and generalize. Take, for instance, any objecta con- 
eiatingof many parts, a hoDBC, or a gronp of hooses : and if it 
be contemplated, as a Whole, that is, as many constitnting 
a one, it forms what in the technical langn^e of Psycho- 
logy, is called a total impression. Among the varioos compo- 
nent parts of this, we direct oar attention espeoially to snch 
as we recollect to have noticed in other total impressions. 
Then, by a volontaij act, we withhold onr attention froio all 
thereat to reflect exclusively on these; and these we hence- 
forward use as common eharaeters, by virtne of which tbs 
several objects are referred to one and the same sort.' Thus, 
the whole process may be reduced to three acta, aU depend- 
ing on and supposing a previous impression on the senses : 
first, the appropriation of our Attention ; second, (and in 
order to the continuance of the first) Abstraction, or tita 
voluntary withholding of the Attention ; and third, QeneraU- 
EatioD. And these xre the proper Functions of the Under- 
standing : and the power of so doing, is what we mean, 
when we say we possess Understanding, or are created 
with the faculty of Understanding. 

[It is obvious, that the third function includes the act 
of comparing one object with another. In a note (for, not 
to intermpt the argument, I avail myself of this moat use- 
ful contrivance,) 1 have ^wn, that the act of comparing 
supposes in the comparing faculty, certain inherent fonns, 
that is, modes of reflecting not referable to the objects 
reflected on, bat pre- determined by the constitution and 
(as it were) mechanism of the Understanding itself. And 
under some one or other of these f orms,^ the resemblances 

' Accordingl J as we attend mora or lees to tha diSerenceB, the tert 
becomes, of L'ourse, nmre or lees compreben^Te. Hence tbere sriees for 
the sjstematie n&turoliat, the neoesnty of snbdiridiiig the sorts into 
orders, classes, bmilies, &c. : all nhich, howerer, reoolve themselre* 
for the mere logician into the conception of gemit and ipeciei, i.t, the 
comprehending: and the comprehended. 

' Were it not so, bow conM the first comparison hare been poasiblef — 
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and differences mnai be anbimmed in order to be con- 
ceirable, and a fortiori therefore in order to be comparable. 

It wonM ioToIv* the abanrfity of mewnring a thing by if »el£ Bnt if 
we think on som* one thing, the length of onr own fe)t, or of onr hand 
■nd wm fln»u the elbow joint, it u erident tbM in order to do this, w» 
mast haie tlw conception of measure. Now tbess antecedent and most 
niMnl oonceptioiiB are what is meant bj the constituent forms of the 
DDdantuiding > we call tliem cottaHiveni becaoae they are not aequirfi 
by tlie Underttanding, but are implied in ita cooatitution. A» rationally 
might a circle be said to acquire a centre and circumference, as the 
Understanding to acquire tliese,itB inherent /I'r'Bu, or ways of conceiving. 
Thia is what loibniti meant, when lo the old adage of (he Peripatetcs, 
Ifikil m intellectu mod ncn prias w f»MU (There ia nothing io the 
Dnderitanding not deriTcd aoia the Senses, or — There is nothing con- 
ceived that wai not preTioualy Mrceiied ;] he repikA— prater inUUtotam 
ipmm (except the Uaderscanding ileelf). 

And here let me remark for once and all i whoever would refiect to 
any purposa — whoeier is in earneat in his ponait of Self-knowledge, and 
of one of the principal meana to thia, an insight into the meaning of the 
words he usee, and the different meanings properly or improperly oon- 
Tsyed by one and the same word, accordinglr aa it is used in the schools or 
the market, accord ingl t astheiindorahigh degrttSt intended(foT example, 
heat, weight, and thelike, as employed scientifically, compared with the 
same word used popularly)— whoever, I say, sBrionalj proposes this as 
bis olgect, mnat so far overcome his dislike of pedantry, and his dread 
of being sneered at as a pedant, as not to qnarrel with an uncouth word 
or phrase, till he is quite sure that some other and more familiar ono 
would not only have expressed the preciat meaning with equal clearness, 
bnt have been as likely to draw attention to thia meanii^ exclusively. 
The ordinary language of a Philosopher in conversation or popular 
writings, compared with the language he nses in strict reasoning, is as 
his watch compared with the chronometer in hie observatory. He sets 
the fbrmer by the Town-clock, or even, perhaps, by the Dutch clock in 
his kitchen, not because he believes it right, but because his neighbours 
and his cook ga by it To afford the reader an opportonity for exer- 
cising the forbearance here recommended, I turn back to the phrase, 
" most general conceptions," and observe, that in strict and severe pro- 
priety of language I should have said gmeralific or generijiB rather than 
general, and concipiences or oonceptive acts rather uau conceptions. 

It is an old complaint, that a man of genius no sooner appears, bnt 
the host of dances are np in arms to repel the invadinx alien. This 
observation would have made more converts to its truth, I suspect, had 
it been worded more dispassionately, and with a lea* contcmptnoos 
antJtiiHHiH- TTnr " rlunnw. \e,t im iiD>w1itutf4 " thp mjtnT.^' or the " immc 



"dunces, let us sobetitute " the many," o: 
K&aixot" (Mti world] of the Apostle, and we shall perhaps Bad no great 
difticulty in aocoonting for the fae'.. To arrive at tlie root, indeed, and 
lost gronnd of the pnihlan, it woald be necessary to investigate th» 
nature and eOeola of the sense of difference on the human mind where 
it i* not holden in check by reason and reflection. We need not go to 
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The senses do not compare, but merely fnnxish tbe mate- 
rials for covpariBon. Bat this t^ reader will find ex- 

the MTAge bibes of North Amsrict^ or the ^«t Tnder nstiTea of tli? 
Indinii laUe, to l«ani, hon slight a degree of difisFeoce wiU, in onculti- 
Tated minds, call op a sense of dirersity, and inward perplexity and 
contradiction, aa if the strangers were, and yet were not, of the sama 
iind with themselres, Who has not had occasion to abserve the eifect 
which the gestionlationa and naaal tunes of a Frenchman produce on our 
own Tolgar ? Here we may see the origin and primary import of our 
tmiiad7ie33. It ia a sense of tmkind, and not (he mere negation but 
the positive Oppoaite of the geuaa of kind. Alienation, aggracated now 
by fear, uow by contenipt, and uot seldom by a mixture of both, aver- 
sion, hatred, enmity, are eo many succesaiie shapes of ila growtti and 
metamorphosis. — Id application to the present casti, it ia aufEcient To say, 
that Pindar's remark on sweet cnusic hoMa equally true of genius : as 
many a» are not delighted by it are disturbed, perplexed, irritated. Tke 
beholder either recognizes it as s projected form of his own Being, that 
mores before him with a Glory round its head, or recoils &om it as from 
a Spectre. But thia spoculation would lead me too far ; I most be con- 
tent with haring referred to it aa the ultimate ground of the fact, and 
pass Co the more obvious and proximate i^anses. And as the Hrat, I 
would rank the person's net nnderstanding what jet he expects to nn^ 
derstand, and as if he had a richt to do ea. An original mathematical 
work, or any other that requires peculiar and (so to say) technical 
marks and aymbols, will excite no uneasy feelings— not in the mind of 
a competent reader, tbi ho understands it ; and not with others, because 
they neither expect nor are expected to understand it. The second place 
we may asaiga to the muundergtanding, which is almost Btire to follow 
in cases where the incompetent person, finding no outward marks 
(di^jamB, arbitrary signs, and tbe like) to ij)form him at first sieht, 
iJiat the subject is one which he does not pretend to understand, and u< 
be ignorant of which does not detract from his estimation as a man of 
abilities generally, icill attach some meaning to what he hears or reads j 
and as he is out of humour with the author, it will most often be such 
a meaning as he can quarrel with and exhibit in ft lidiculous or offensive 

But abore all, the whole wotM almost of minds, as far as we regard 
intellectual efibrta, may be divided into two classes of the Busy-IndcJent 
and lAiy-indolent. To both alike all Thinking is painful, and all 
attempts to rouae them to think, whether in the re- examination of their 
existing convictions, or for the reception of new light, are irritating. 
" It may all be very deep and clever ; but reallT one ought to be quite 
sure of it before one wreuches one's brain to find out what it is. I lake 
ap a Book as a Companion, with whom I can have an easy cheerful chit- 
uhat on what we bolli know beforehand, or else matters of fact. In our 
leisure boors we have a right to relaxatba and amusement." 

Well I but in their etudKna hours, when their bow is to be bent, when 
tlieyareii^^iuiu,OTamidsttheMnses? Alastitisjustthesame! The 
aame craring for ammmtmi, that is, to be away &om the Muses ! for re- 
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plamed in the note ; and will now cast his eye back to l^e 
BenMnce immediately preceding this parenthesis.] 

Now when a person speaking to hb of any particular 
Object or Appearance refers it by means of sonie common 
character to a known class (which he does in giving it a 
Xame), we say, that we understand him ; that is, we onder- 
Btand his words. The iName of a thing, in the original sense 
of the word Name, (nomen, vouncvoy, ro intelligible, id qtiod 
inlelligituT) expresses that which is understood in an appear- 
ance, that which we place (or make to stand) vmder \t, as 

luBtion, that is, the unbending of a bow which in fact had neier been 
Strang 1 There are two ways of obtaining their applause. Tbe first ia ! 
Enable them lo reconcils ia one and thesame occupation the love of Sloth 



find the haired of Vacancjl Gratify indolence, aud yet aare them front 
eivMii — in plain English, from themselves! For, spite of their an''"'""" 
lo dm reading, the keepine oompany with themselTes ia, after 



I plain English, from themselves! For, spite of their antipathy 

lading, the keepine oompany with themselTes ia, after all, the 

[Arable auQoyance : and the [me secret of their dislike to 



thought and inqairy lies in ita tendency to make them acquaiDled with 
their own permanent Being. The other road to their favour ia, to in- 
troduce to them their own thoughts and predilections, tricked out in the 
jijK language, in which it would gratify their vanity to express them in 
their own conTecsalioUj and with which they can imagine IhemaelveB 
shovAiig off: and this (as has been elsewhere remarked) is the charac- 
teristio difference between the second-rate vrriters of the last two or 
three generations, and the same class under Elisabeth and tbe Stuarta. 
In the latt«r we find the most far-fetched and singular thoughts in the 
■impleat and most native language ; in. the former, the most obvious and 
comni<Hi-pIace thoaghia in the most ^r-felcbed and motley language. Bat 
laatty, and as the t\ne jufi non of their patronage, a sufficient arc must 
be left fbr the Header's mind to oKillalx in — freedom of choicB, 

To make the shifUng cloud be what yon please, 

aaveonly where the attraction of enrioeitydelerminea the line of motion. 
The atten^on must not be fastened down : and this every work of 
genius, nut simply narrative, must do before it can be justly appreciated. 
In former times a popuktr work meant one that adapted the reavilt of 
studiona meditation or scientific research tn the capacity of the people, 
presenting in the concrete, by iostaaces and examples, what bad been 
ascertained in tbe abstract and by discovery of the law. Jiovi, on the 
other hand, that is a popular work which gives back lo the people their 
Own errors and prejudices, and flatters tbe many by creating them, under 
the title of TBE PUBLIC, into a supreme and inappellable Tribunal of in- 
tellectual Excellence. I'.S. In a continuous work, tbe frequent inser- 
tion and length of Notes would need an Apoli^y : in a book like this of 
Aphorisms and detached Comments none is necessary, it being under- 
stood beforehand, that the sauce and the garnish are to occupy tha 
greater part of the dish. 
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the condition of ite real existence, and in proof fljftt it ii 
not an accident of the Benees, or affection of the individual, 
not a phantom or apparition, that ie, an appearance that is 
otdy an appearance. (See Qen. ii. 19, 20, and in Psalm xx. 1, 
and in many other places of the Bible, the identity of riiomen 
with wrnnen, that is, invisible power and presence, the twmtn 
suhsta/niUywm of all real objects, and the groond of their 
realitj, independently of the affections of sense in the per- 
cipient). In like nianner,in a connected snccesBion of namee, 
as the speaker passes from the one to the other, 'me say that 
we can. nnderstajid his discourse (disauraio intdleat&s, disctirsM, 
his passing rapidly from one thing to another). Thus, inall 
instances, it is words, names, or, if images, yet ima^s nsed 
BS words or names, that are the only xaA exclnaive sal:nectB 
of Understanding. In no instance do we understand a tbing 
in itself ; bat only the name to which it is referred. Some- 
times indeed, when several classes are recalled conjointly, we 
identify the words with the object — though by courtesy of 
idiom rather than in strict propriety of langoage. Thus 
we may say that we imdentand a rainbow, when recalling 
snccesaively the several Names for the several sorts of 
colours, we know that they are to be applied to one and the 
same ■phetuymemm, at once distinctly and simoltaneonsly ; 
but even in common speech we should not say this of a 
single colour. !No one would say he understands red or 
blue. He sees the colour, and had seen it before in a vast 
nuniber and variety of objects; and he nnderstanda the 
viord red, as referring his fancy or memory to this his col- 
lective experience. 

If this be so, and so it most assuredly is — if the proper 
functions of the Understandii^ be that of generalizing the 
notices received from the senses in order to the construction 
of names : of referring particular notices (that is, impressions 
OF sensations) to their proper names ; and, vice vers&, names 
to their correspondent class or kind of notices — then it fol- 
lows of necessity, that the Understanding is truly and ac- 
curately defined in the words of Leighton and Kant, a 
"facnl^ judging according to sense." 

Now whether in defining the speculative Reason (that is, 
the Iteason considered abstractedly as an vntdleetive power) 
we call it " the source of necessary and nniversal principles, 
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according to Trhicli the notices of the sensea are either 
affirmed or denied;" or describe it sa "the power by 
wHch we are enabled to draw from particnlar and contin- 
gent appearances oniveraat and necessaiy concltisions : " ' 
it is equally evident that the two definitions differ in their 

* Take ■ (bmilisr illnatrstion. My Bight and tonch conrej to me & 
oertiin impresuon, to which mj XJtidentitndiTig applies i ts pre-conceptiauft 
{eoiietptut cmttctdaUet et gmfraliaimt) of quantiCj and relation, and 
thns refen it to the claw and name of three-cornOTad bodies — wa will 
■□ppose it the iron of a tnrf-spade. It compares the sides, and finds 
that any two measured as one are greater than the third ; and according 
to a law of the imagination, there anses a presumption that in all other 
bodieaof the same figure (that ii, three-comereiland equilateral) the same 
proportion exists. AtW this, the senses have been directed succeaaivel j 
to a number of Ihree-comered bodies of unsjuaj sidei — and in these too 
the game proportion has been found (rithont exception, till at length it 
becomes a fact of experience, that in aXl triangles hithprto seen, the two 
aides together are greater than the third i and there will enist no ground 
or analogy for anticipating an exception to a rule, generalized from so 
Tast a number of particular instances. So far and no farther could tha 
Understanding carry qs : and as far m this " the faculty, jndgJDg ac- 
cording to sense," condocts many of the inferior animals, if not in tha 
same, yet in instances analngons and fully equivalent. 

The T{eason snpenedes the whole process, and on the first conception 
presented by the Understanding in consequence of the first sight of a 
tri-abgnlar fi^'ure, of whalerer sort it might chance to be, it affirms with 
an assuranen incapable of future increase, with a perfect cerlainiy, that 
in all possible triangles any two of tha indosing lines u>i7I and nttui ba 
greater than the third. In short, Understsjiding in its highest form of 
experience remains commensurate with the experimental notices of the 
senses fimm which it is generalized. Reaaon, on the other hand, either 
predeleimines Experience, or aTails itself of a past Experience to supers 
sede its necessity ra all future time j and affirms truths which no senso 
could peroeiTe. nor experiment Terify, nor experience confirm. 

Tea, this is the test and character of a truth so affirm<>d, that in its own 
proper form it ia iitonceiriabU. For lo conceive is a function of the Un- 
derstanding, which can be exercised only on subjects subordinate thereto. 
And yet to the lurms of the Understanding all truth must be reduced, 
diat is to be fixed aaanobjectofreflection, and to be rendered uiiriisnUi. 
And bere we hare % second lest and sign of a truth so affirmed, that it 
can come forth out of the moulds of the Understanding only in the dis- 
gnise of two contradictory conceptions, each of which is partially true, 
and the coi^nnctian of both conceptions becomes the r^resentative or 
txpremtm {the exponenl) of a truth b^ond conception and inexpressible. 

Examples i Befia« Abraham VKU, I am God is a Circle, the centre of 

which is ererywhere, and circumference nowhere. The soul it all in 
every psrC 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extraTagnnce which no man can 
Indeed leun &un another, but which, (were this poe^Ue,) I might hav* 
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asaential characters, and conseqneDtlf the snbjectis differ 

The dependence of the UnderstaodiDg on the representa- 
tionB of we senses, and its conseqaent poBteriority thereto, 
OS contrasted with the independence and antecedency of 



, wLth all 

the disadTanUge of a technical and arbitrarj Abstraction, it baa been 
made evident — 1. tliat there is an Intuition or immediate Beholding, ac- 
companied by a conviction of the necessity and anivers^ility of the tnith 
(0 beholden not derived from the senses, which intuition, when it is 
ciratlnied by pun (ense, gives birth to the Science of Mathematics, and 
when applied to objects anperaensnous or spiritual is tho organ of 
Theology wid Philosophy: — and 3. that there is likewise a reflective 
and diacuraive faculty, or mediate Apprehension which, taken by itwlf 
and nninfluenced by the former, depends on the senses for the materiala 
on which it is exercised, and is contained within the sphere of the senses. 
And this Ruulty it is, wbich in generalixing the notices of the senses 
constitutes SeniU>Ie Experience, and gives rise to Maxims or Rnles which 
may become more and more jm)#raZ, but can never be raised into nuiversal 
Verities, or beget a consciousness of absolate Certainty; thougli they 
may be sufficient to exlingnisli all donbt, (ftilting Revelation out of 
IT first progenitor in the 50th or 100th year of hi 
' " ' " »dhim from all doabi 
lear ihenestmoming. 
pare this Hate of assurance with that which the saniia man would bare 
bad of the 37tfa Proposition of Euclid, sappoaing bim, like Py tbagoras, to 
have discovered the Bimoitsiratvm.) Now is it expedient, I ask, or 
conformable to the laws and purposes of language, to call two so alto- 
gether disparate subjects by one and the same name ? Or, having two 
names in our language, should we call each of the two diverge subjocta 
by both — that is, by either name, as caprice might dictate ? If not, then,. 
as we have the two words, Season and Understanding (as indeed what 
language of cultivated man has not ?) what shoidd prevent ns from 
appropriating the former to the Power distinctive of humanity? Wa 
need only place the derivatives from the two terms in opposition (for ex- 
ample, " AandBai'c both rational beings; but there is no comparison be- 
tween them in point of inWitjmrW," or "She alwayacondudes ra(w«Kii?y, 
though not a woman of much undeitlandiiM ") to see that we cannot re- 
verse the order — i. e, call the higher gifl Understanding, and the lower 
Baason. What >Aiiii2i^ prevent us? I ssSied. Alas I that which hat 
prevented as — the eaate of this confusion in the terms— is only loo 
obvious ; namely, inattention to the momentous distinction in the lAiitge, 
and (generally] to the dnty and habit recommended in the fifth Intro- 
dnctory Aphorism of this volume, {see p. 2). Bnt the cause of this, and 
of all its lamentable effects and aubcauses, /cUat doclrine, bliadaeu if 
hoot and contempt iif th» word, is best declared by the philosophicr 
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Beaaon, are sbikinglf ezempMed in the Ptolemaic System 
(that truly wonderful product and highest boast of the 
faculty, judging according to the Bensea !) compared with 
the Newtonian, as the offepring of a yet higher power, 
arranging, correcting, and annulling the represeotatione of 
the senses according to its own inherent lana and conati- 
iative ideas. 



APHORISM IX 

In Wonder all Philosophy began : in Wonder it ends s 
and Admiration fills up the interspace. Bnt the first 
Wonder is the offspring of Ignorance: the last is the 
parent of Adoration. The first is the birth-throe of our 
knowledge : the last is its eathanasy and wpoikeoni. 



SeguelcB; or ThomglUt mggedei iy (kepreceimg Aphorism, 
As in respect of the first wonder we are all on the same 
level, how comes it that the philosophic mind should, in all 
ages, be the privilege of a few P The most obvious reason 
is this ; The wonder takes place before the period of re- 
flection, and (with the great mass of manMnd) long before 
the individual is capable of directing I'i w attention freely 
and conscionaly to the feeling, or even to its exciting 
canses. Snrpriso (the form and dress which the Wonder 
of Ignorance naually puts on) is worn away, if not pre- 
clnded, by cnatom and familiarity. So is it with the 
objects of the senses, and the ways and fashions of the 
world around ns ; even as with the beat of onr own hearts, 
which we notice only in moments of fear and perturbation. 
Bat with regard to the concerns of our inward being, there 
is yet another cause that acta in concert wiUi the power in 

Apostle I i/uy did not like to retain Ood tn Heir kwmiUdga, {Som. L 28,) 
and thuugh ihej could not txiingtiiah Che light that lighted every man, 
itod which ehont in th» darkness ; yet because the dtu-kness could not 
comprehend tbe light, they refased to bear witneag of Che light, and 
worshipped, inateM, the shaping mist, which the light had drawn up- 
ward fram thtgrouad (that ia, from the mere anunBlnatare and instinct), 
and which that light alone had made liaible, that is, b; superinducing 
OD the animal instinct the principle of Self-consciousness. 
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cnst^ra to prevent a fair and equal exertion of reflectivB 
thonght. The great fondamectal truths and doctrines of 
religion, the ezietence and attributes of Qod, and the life 
after death, are in Christian countries taught so earlyr 
under sach cdrcnmstances, and in auch cIobo and vital asso- 
ciation with whatever makes or marks reality for our infant 
minds, that the words ever after represent sensations, 
feelings, vital asBnruiceH, sense of r^ity — rather than 
thoughts, or any distinct conception. Associated, I had 
almost said identified, with the parental voice, look, tonch, 
with the living warmth and pressure of the Mother, ok 
whose lap the child is first made to kneel, within whose 
ptdtns its little hands are folded, and the motion of whoso 
eyes its eyes follow and imitate — (yea, what the blue sky is 
to the mother, the mother's upraised eyes and brow are io 
the child, the Type and Symbol of an invisible Heaven !) — 
from within and without, these great First Truths, these 
good and gracious Tidings, these holy and humanizing 
Spells, in the preconfonnity to which our very humanity 
may be said to consist, are so infused, that it were hut 
a tame and inadequate expression to say, we all take them 
for granted. At a later period, in youth or early man- 
hood, most of ns, indeed, (in the higher and middle classes 
at least) read or hear certain Prooi'B of these truths — 
-which we commonly listen to, when we listen at all, with 
mach the same feelings as a popular Prince on his Corona- 
tion Day, in the centre of a fond and rejoicing nation, may 
be supposed to hear the Champion's challenge to all the 
non-ezistents, that deny or dispute his Rights and Royalty, 
In fact, the order of Proof is most oft«n reversed or trans- 
posed. As far, at least as I dare judge from the goiu^ 
on in my own mind, when with keen delight I first read the 
works of Derham, Nieuwentiet, and Lyonet, I should say, 
that the full and life-like conviction of a gracious Creator 
is the Proof (at all events, performs the office and answers 
all the purpose of a Proof) of the wisdom and benevolenca 
in the construction of the Greatnre. 

Do I blame this P Do I wish it to be otherwise P Ood 
forbid t It is only one of its accidental, bnt too frequent 
consequences, of which I complain, and against which 
I protest. I regret nothing that tends to make the Light 
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Income the Life of men, even oa the life in the eternal 
Word is thfflr only and single true light. But I do regret, 
that in after years — when by occasion of some new dispute 
oa some old heresy, or any other accident, the attention has 
for the first time been distinctly attracted to the super- 
etntctiire raised on these fondamantal truths, or to tmths 
of later revelation supplemental of these and not less 
important — all the doubts and difficultjee, that cannot bnt 
arise where the Understanding, the mind of the fieth, is 
made the measure of spiritual things; all the sense of 
strangeness and seeming contradiction in terms ; all the 
marvel and the mystery, that belong equally to both, are 
first thought of and applied in objection exclusively to tha 
latter. I would disturb no man's faith in the great articles 
of the (falsely so called) Beligion of Mature. Bat before 
the man rejects, and calls on other men to reject, the reve- 
lations of the Qospel and the Religion of all Christendom, I 
would have him place himself in the state and under all the 
privations of a Simonides, when in the fortieth day of his 
meditation the sage and philosophio poet abandoned the 
problem in despair. Ever and anon he seemed to have 
hold of the troth ; but when he asked himself what he 
meant by it, it escaped from him, or resolved itself into 
meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have the 
eoeptic, while yet a sceptic only, seriously consider whether 
a doctrine, of the truth of which a Socrates could obtain no 
other assurance than what he derived from his strong wish 
that it should be tme ; and which Plato found a mystery 
hard to discover, and when discovered, communicable only 
to the fewest of men ; can, consonantly with histoiy or 
common sense, be classed among the articles, the belief of 
which is ensured to all men by their mere common sense P 
Whether, without gross outrage to fact, they can be said to 
constitate a Beligion of Nature, or a N^ataral Theology 
antecedent to Bevelation, or superseding its necessity ? 
Yes I in prevention (for there is little chance, I fear, of 
a ouire) ot the pugnacious dogmatism of partial reflection, 
I would prescribe to every man, who feels a commencing 
alienation from the CathoUc Faith, and whose studies and 
attainments authorise him to argue on the subject at all, a 
patient and thoughtful pemsal of the arguments and r^ire- 
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sentBitioiiB which Bajle snppoaes to have passed thronsh 
the mind of SimonideB. Or I should be fally eatdsfied if I 
could indace these eschewers of myateiy to give a patient^ 
mauly, and impartial perusal to the single Treatise of Fom- 
ponatiuB, De Fato.^ 

When thej have fairly and satisfactorily oTerthrown the 
'Objections and cleared awa;f the difficulties urged by thie 
sharp-witted Italian against the doctrines which they pro- 
fess to retain, then let them commence their attack on 
those which they reject. Ab far as the supposed irration- 
ality of the latter is the ground of argoment, I am mncb 
deceived if, on reviewing their forces, they would not find 
the ranks woefully thinned by the success of their own fire 
in the preceding engagement — unless, indeed, by pure 
beat of controversy, and to storm the lines of their anW 
gonists, they can bring to life again the argamenta which 
they had themselves killed off in the defence of their own 
positions. In vain shall we seek for any other mode of 
meeting the broad facts of the scientific Epicurean, or the 
requisitions and queries of the all-analysing Pyrrhonist, 
than by challenging the tribunal to which they appeal, as 
incompetent to try the question. In order to non-mit the 
infidel plaintiS, we must remove the oanse from the 
faculty, that judges according to sense, and whose judg- 
ments, therefore, are valid only on objects of sense, to the 
Superior Courts of Conscience and intuitive Season ! The 
vmdt I apeoik imto yott, are Spirii, and saoh only ore life, 
that is, have an inward and actual power abiding in them. 

Bnt the same troth is at once shield and bow. The 
shaft of Atheism glances aaide from, it to strike and pierce 
the breast-plato of the heretic. Well for the latter, if 
plucking the weapon from the wonnd he recognizes an 
arrow from his own quiver, and abandons a cause that 
connects bim with such confederates! Without farther 
rhetoric, the sum and substance of tlie EUgnment ia this : — 

' The Dhiloaopber, whom the Inqnicition wootd hvn burnt alive ai an 
atheist, had not Leo X. and Catdinal Bembo decided Uut the work 
might be furmidoble to those lom-pBgan ChriitiauB who regarded Beve- 
latioD u a mere make-we^ht to their botuted BeligioD of Matara ; but 
contained nothing dangerooB to the Catholic Cbnich or <>fiensi*e to atrua 
beUatar. [He was bora in Uea, and died in ISSb.— H. N. C] 
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aa inaight into the proper functions and enbaltera rant of 
the TJnderatiinding ma,y not, indeed, disarm the FsUanthrO' 
pist of his metaphorical glosses, or of his vernona fresh 
from the forge, and with no other stamp than the private 
mark of the individual mannfactnrer ; bnt it wilt deprive 
himi of the only rational pretext for having ftconrse to 
tools so liable to abuse, and of snch perOons example. 

Comment. 
Since the preceding pages were composed, and during an 
interim of depression and disqualification, I heard with a 
delight and an interest, that I might without hyperbole 
call medicinal, that the contra-distinction of Understanding 
from Season, for which dnring twenty years I have been 
contending, catting rny bread tipon the watert with a per- 
severance, which in the existing state of the pablic taste 
nothing but the deepest conviction of its importance coald 
have inspired — has been lately adopted and sanctioned by 
the present distingnished Professor of Anatomy, in tho 
Course of Lectures given by biin at the Eoyal College of 
Soi^ons, on the zoological part of Ifataral History ; and, 
if I am rightly informed, in one of the eloquent and 
impressive introductory Discourses.^ In explaining the 
Nature of Instinct, as deduced from the actions and 
tendencies of anfmals successively presented to the observa- 
tion of the comparative physiologist in the ascending 
scale of organic life—or rather, I should have etnd, in an 
attempt to determine that precise import of the term, which 
is required by the facts' — the Professor explained the 

' A disconrse by Prof. J. H. Green, This, " On InBtiact," was 
afterwards printed by Prof. Green with hia 'Vital Dynamics,' IB40. 
We giia it OS 80 published in the Appendix to the present edition; 
thongh, of courK, the " report," apparently verbal, OD which Coleridge's 
remarks of 1825 are founded, may have differed somewhat from the 
Frofeasor's text as pablished in 1840.— Ed. 

' The word. Instinct, brings togelber a nnmber of ^ts into one claas 
by the aasertion of a common ground, the nature of which ground it 
Aetervainei negaiietls/ only — that is, the word does not expl^nto&if this 
common ground is ; but Mmply indioites that there ii such a groond, 
and that it ia different id kind from that in which the responsible and 
conioiouslT Toluntary actions of men originate. Thns, in its true and 
primary import, iDstinct stands in antiUieus to Bewon} and tbe 
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nfttnro of what I have eleewhere called the adapUve power, 
that is, the faculty of adapting means to proiimato ends. 
[N.B. I mean here a relative end—that which relatively to 
one thing is an end, though relatively to Bome other it is in 
itself a mean. It is to be regretted, that we have no 
Bingle word' to ezpreBS those ends, that are not the end ; for 
ihe distinction hetween those and an end in the proper 
sense of the term is an important one.] The Professor, I 
Bay, not only explained, first, the nature of the adaptive 
power in geaere, and, secondly, the distinct charaoter dt the 
tame power as it exists epeoiJieaUy and exolnsively in the 
hvmtm beii^, uid acquires the name of Understanding ; 
but he did it in a way which gave the whole sum and sub- 
stance of my convictions, of all I had so long wished, and 
so often, but with such imperfect bucccbb, attempted to 
convey, free from all semblance of paradoxy, and from all 
occasion of offence — OTtmem offendiouU ' anjam. prccideTU. 
It ie, indeed, for the fragmentary reader only that I have 
any Bomple. In those who have had the patience to 
Hcoompany me so far on the up-hill road to manly prin- 
ciples, I oan have no reason to guard against that disposi' 
tdon to hasty offence from anticipation of eonseqaencee, — that 
faithless and loveless spirit of fear which plunged Galileo 

perplexity and concradiclory lUlemenM into which so nimy meritorioa* 
naturaliits, and popular writers on nataral history (Priscilla Wtike- 
field, Kirbj, Spence, Hiiber, and eren Reimaros) haie fallen on tbia 
■Inject, arise wholly Trom their taking the word in opposition to Under* 
standing. I nolioe Ibis, because I wonld not lose any opporlnnity of 
imprefising on the mind of my youlhful readers the important truth that 
IsnguBge (u the embodied ana articulated Spirit of the Race, as the 
growth and emsnatiua ot a People, and not the work of any individual 
wit or will) is often inadequate, sometimes deficient, but nevpr fblse or 
delnsiie. We have only to muter the tme origin and original import 
Of any native and abiding word, to find in it, if not the SDJufion of the 
bets expressed by it, yei a (lager-mark pointing to the road on which 
this Bolntlou is to be sought. 

' A«gtM gviequam addabiio, guin ta caadidit ftmnffriu faciai Mlit. 
Quid aueemfaciat itliaguivel ob uwtnii perttTUtciam nbieaHafieri nolint, 
ikI ^tipidiom tint quam ui eati^/acliomm itUilligaal ? Nam qaemad- 
tnodwa Simonides dixU, Thssaaloa hebetiora eete quam ui posainl a aa 
decipi, iia quosdam videos alupiditrrea qaam vt platan qit^arU. AdhuG 
aon mtTum eat inwiwe quod calwimieliir qui nihil aliiid qyutrit nisi quod 
eaiumnietar. (Eraami Episl. ad Dorpium.) Atall events, the paragraph 
passing through thi> medium of mj uwn prepussessiuDS, if any fault 
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into a prison ' — a epirit most anwoiihy ot an edncated man, 
who onglit to have leamt that the mistakes of scientifio 
men have never injured Chriatianitj, whUe every new truth 
discovered by them has either added to ita evidence, or 
pr^>ared the mind for ita reception. 

On Iiutmet in Cimneation with the Understanding, 
It is evident, that the definition of a Oenns or clafis is 
an adequate definition onlj of the lowest gpeoies of that 
Genna : for each higher apeciee is diatiagiiished from the 
lower by some additional character, while the general 
definition inclnd» only the characters common to aM the 
species. Conseqnently it detcnbes the lowest only. Now 
I distingaish a genua or kind of Powers nnder the name of 
Adaptive power, and give as its generic definition — the 
power of selecting, and adapting means to proiiniato ends j 
and as an instance of the lowest tpecies of tJus genus, I take 
the stomach of a caterpillar. I ask myself, under what 
words I can generalize the action of this organ ; and I see, 
that it selects and adapts the appropriate means (that is, the 
asaimilaUe part of the vegetable eotigetta) to the prozimato 

b« found with it, tl>e fault probably. Mid the blame certaiulj, belonsa 
to the reporter. 

' And which (I may add] in a more enlightened age, and in a 
Koteatant conntry, impelled more than one Oennan UniTeniity to 
anathematize Fr, HoEEman's discaiery of carbonic acid gas, and of ita 
effbctt on Bnimai Lfe, aa hostile to religioTi, and tending to atheism ! 
Thiee or foor students at the DniTersitj of Jena, in the attempt to raise 
a spirit fbi the diacoTery of a ^apposed bidden treasiire, were strangled 
or poisoned by the fumes of the charcoal they had been burning in a 
close garden-house of a Tineyard near Jena, while employed in their 
mt^ic fdmigations and charms. One only was restored to Ijfet and 
from his acoomit of the noises and spectres {in his ears and eyes) as he 
was losing his senses, it was taken for n^nt^pd that the bad epirit had 
destMyea them. Frederic Hoffman admitted tbat it was a very bad 
spirit that had templed them, the Spirit of Avarice and Folly ; and th 



a rery BOirioM Sfnrit (gas, or geiit,) was the immediate cause of their 
death. Bnt be contended that this latter spirit was the tpirit of char- 
coal, which would have produced the same effect, hod the young men 
been channting psalms instead of incantations : and acquitted the devil 
of all direct concern in the bnnness. The Theological Facultv took 
the alarm : eren physicians pretended to be horror-stricken at Hofflnan's 
audacity. The coDtroTersr and its appendages embittered sereral 
years of this great and good man's life. 
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flsd, that is, the growth or reproduction of the inaect's 
body. This we call vital powbe, or vita propria of the 
Btomaoh ; and this being the lowegt species, its definition 
is the same with the definitioii of the Mnd. 

Well ! from the power of the stomach, I pass to the 
power exerted bj the whole animal. I trace it wandering 
from spot to spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the 
appropriste vegetable ; and again on this chosen vegetable, 
I mark it seeking out and fixuig on the part of the plant, 
bark, leaf, or petal, suited to its noanehment: or (shonld 
the animal have aBsnmed the batterSy form), to the deposi- 
tion of its eggB, and the snstentation of the future hrva. 
Here I see a power of selecting and E^pting means to 
proximate ends acem^mg to ciroitmttanees : and this higher 
speoiee of Adaptive Power we call Instiuct. 

Leatly, I reflect on the facta narrated and described in 
the preceding extracts from Kuber, and see a power of 
selecting and adapting the proper means to the prozimate 
ends, according to varying circomstances. And what shall 
we call this yet higher species P We name the former, 
Instinct: we must call this iMBTiKOnVB Istblliqenci. 

Here then we have three Powers of the same kind ; Life, 
Instinct, and instinctive Intelligence : the essential charac- 
ters that define the genus existing equally in all three. 
Bnt in addition to these, I find one other character common 
to the highest taiA lowest ; namely, that the purposes are all 
manifestly predetermined by the peculiar organization of 
the animals ; and though it may not be possible to discover 
any snch immediate dependency in all the actions, yet the ' 
actions being determined by the purposes, the reeuU is 
equivalent : and both the actions and the purposes are all 
in a neceBBitat«d reference to the preservation and continu- 
ance of the particular animal or the progeny. There is 
selection, but not ohoice: volition rather than will. The 
possible hnowledge of a thing, or the desire to have that 
thing representable by a distinct correspondent thought, 
does not, in the animal, suffice to render the thing an object, 
or ihe ground of a purpose. I select and Eidapt the proper 
means to the separation of a stone from a rock, which I 
neither can, or desire to make use of, for food, shelter, or 
ornament : because, perhaps, I wish to measure the angles 
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of its primary crystalB, or, perhapn, for no better reason 
than the apparent diffiealty o( loosening the eUine — git pro 
ratione vi^unttu — and thiu maloa a motive ont of the absenoe 
of all motive, and a reason ont of tiie arbitrary will to act 
without any reason. 

Kow what is the conclnsion from these premises ? 
Evidently this : that if I HappoBe the Adaptive Power in 
its highest tpeciet, or form of Instinctive Intelligence, to 
co-ezist with B«ason, Free will, and Self-conscioosness, it 
instantly becomes cbdebstahdixq : in other words, that 
Understanding differB indeed from the noblest form of 
Instinct, bnt not in itself or in its own essential properties, 
hat in conseqnence of its co-existence with f»r higher 
Powen of a diverse kind in one and the same sabject. 
iKaTiscT in a rational, responsible, and self-conscions 
Animal, is Understanding. 

Snoh I apprehend to have been the Professor's view and 
Exposition of Instinct — and in confirmation of its tmth, I 
would merely reqnest my readers, from the nnmerons well- 
authenticated instances on record, to recall some one of the 
extraordinary actions of dogs for the preservation of their 
masters' lives, and even for the avenging of their deaths. 
In these instances we have the third tpeciei of the Adaptive 
Power, in connexion with an apparently moral end — with 
an end in the proper sense of the word. Here the Adaptive 
Power co-exiflts with a purpose apparently volvmtary, and 
ttio action seems neither pre-determined by the organization 
of the animal, nor in any direct reference to his own 
preservation, or to the continnance of his race. It ia 
united with an imposing semblance of gratitode, fidelity, 
and disinterested love. We not only voZae the faithfol 
brute : we attribnte worth to him. This, I admit, is a pro- 
blem, of which I have no solution to ofEer. One of the 
wisest of nninspired men has not hesitated to declaim the 
dog a great mystery, on account of this dawning of a m^oral 
nature nnaccompanied by any the least evidence of reaton, 
in whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — ■ 
whether as the praotioai reason, that is, the power of pro- 
posing an ultimate end, the det«rminability ai the Will by 
IDEAS ; or a^ the seietUial reason, that is, the faculty of con- 
clnding universal and necessary truths from particular and 
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contingent app«aranceB. But in a question respecting the 
possession of reason, tlie absence of aJl trath. is tantamount 
to a proof of the contrary. It is, howerer, by no means 
eqnallj clear to me, that the dog may not possess an 
anahgon of Wobds, which I have elsewhere shown to be 
the proper objects of the " facnlty, judging according to 

Bat to return to my pnrpose: I intreat the reader to 
reflect on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring in 
his own experience, or selected from the numerous anec- 
dotes of the dog preserved in the writings of zoologists. 
I will then confidently appeal to him, whether it is in hia 
power not to consider the facnlty dispJayed in these actions 
as the same m hind with the Understanding, however 
inferior in degree. — Or shonld he even in these instances 
prefer calling it Instinct, and this in conMi-distinction from 
ITndergtwnding, I call on hiiu to point out the boundary 
between the two, the chasm or pMtition-wall that divides 
or separates the one from the other. If he can, he will 
have done what none before him have been able to do, 
though many and eminent men have tried hard for it ; and 
my recantation shall be unong the first trophies of his 
Buccess. If he cannot, I most infer that he is controlled 
by his dread of the Bonseqvencee, by an apprehension of 
some injury resulting to Religion or Morality from thia 
opinion ; and I shall console nayseU with the hope, that in 
the sequel of this work he will find proofs of the directly 
contrOTy tendency. — Ifot only is this view of the Under- 
standing, as differing in degree from Instinct and in kind 
from BeMon, innocent in its possible influences on the 
religious character, but it is an indispensable preliminary 
to the removal of the most formidable obstacles to an 
intelligent Belief of the peauHar doctrines of the Qospel, of 
the eAararfwMfic Articles of the Christian Faith, with which 
the Advocates of the truth in Christ have to contend ; — the 
evil heairi of Unbelief alone excepted. 



S^teetioTU IntrodudoTy to Aphoritm X, 

The most momentottt question a man can ask is. Have I a 

SavioDT ? And yet as far as the individual querist is con- 
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cemed, it is prematare and to no purpose, anlees another 
qnestion has been previonaly put and anewered, (alaa ! too 
generally put after the wounded consotence has ah-eadr 
^ren the answer !) namely, Have I any need of a Saviour r 
For him who neede none, (O bitter irony of the evil Spirit, 
whose whispers the prond Son] takes for its own thoughts, 
and knows not how the Tempter is scofBng the while !) 
there m none, as long ae he feels no need. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely possible to have answered this question 
in the afGrmative, and not ask — first, m what the necessity 
consists ? secondly, whence it proceeded P and, thirdly, 
how far the answer to this second question is or is not 
contained in the answer to the first P I intreat the intelli- 
gent reader, who has taken me as his temporary gnide on 
the straight, bat yet, from, the number of cross roads, 
difficult way of religions Inqniry, to halt a moment, and 
consider the main points, that, in this last division of my 
work, have been already offered for his reflection. I have 
attempted then to fix the proper meaning of the words, 
Nature and Spirit, the one being the antiihetit to the 
other : so that the most general and nsgiMve definition of 
Natare is. Whatever is not Spirit ; and vice vgrad of Spirit, 
That whi<^ is not comprehended in Nature : or in the 
langn^^ of our elder divines, that which transcends 
Nature. Bnt nature is the term in which we comprehend 
all things that are representable in the forms of time and 
space, and gabject«d to the relations of cause and effect : 
and the cause of the existence of which, therefore, is to be 
sought for perpetually in something antecedent. The 
word itself expresses this in the stroi^est manner possible ; 
Natura, that which is dbovt to be bom, that which is always 
beeoJmng. It follows, therefore, that whatever originates 
its own acte, or in any sense contains in itself the cause of 
its own state, must be spiritual, and consequently tvper' 
natural : yet not on that account necessarily rnvraoulmif. 
And such must the responsible Will in ns be, if it be 
at all. 

A prior step had been to remove all misconceptions from 
the subject ; to show the reasonableness of a belief in the 
reality and real influence of a universal and divine Spirit ; 
the oompatibility and possible eommonion of such a Spirit 
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vitli the Spiritual principle in indiridaalB ; aad the analogy 
offered hj tiie moat imdeiiiable tmthB of Nataral Fhilosophj.'' 
These viewB of the Spirit, and of the Will as Spiritual, 
form, the ground-work of my scheme. Amoog the nnme- 
rooB corollaries or appendentB, the firat that presented 
itself respects the question, Whether there is any facnlty 
in man by which a knowledge of spiritual truths, or of any 
truths not abstracted from nature, is rendered possible? 
and an Answer is attempted in the Comment on Aphorism 
Tin. And here I beg leave to remark, that in this com* 
ment the only novelty, and, if there be merit, the only 
merit ie— that there being two very different Meanings, 
and two different Words, I have here and in former Works 
appropriated one meaning to one of the Words, and the 
other to the other — instead of using the words indifferently 
and by haphazard: a confusion, the ill effects of which in 
this instance are so great and of snoh frequent occurrence 
in the works of our ablest philosophers and divines, that I 
shonld select it before all others in proof of Hobbea's 
Maxim : — that it is a short, downhill passage from errors 
in words to errors in things. The difference of the 
Reason from the Understanding, and the imperfection and 
limited sphere of the latter, have been asserted by many 
both before and since Lord Bacon ; ^ but still the habit of 
using Reason and Understanding aa synonyms, aoted as a 
disturbing force. Some it led into myaticism, others it set 

' It has in iU oonsetjuencea prored do trifling evil to the Chriatiui 
world, that Anatolia's Definitions of Nttnre are ell gronnded on the 
petty and rtttlier rhetorical than philosophical Anlitlieue oF Natnre tD 
Art— a conception inadequate to the demands even of hit philosuphy. 
Hence in the progreBS of bis reasoning, he confounds the tiaiura 
miiuraia (Chat is, the sam total of the facts and phienomena of the 
Senses) with an hypothetical nalura naturani, a Goddat Nature, that 
has no better claim to a place in an; sober system of Nalnral Phlloeophj 
than the Godiesa Mulliiuda ; yet to which Arislotienot rareiy gives ths 
name and attrihutes of the Sapreme Being. The reanlt was, that the 
idea of God thus identified with this hypothetical Nature beccines itsel/ 
but an if/poihetii, or at beat but a precarioua iofeienoe &om incommen- 
Bnrate premises and on diaputable principles : while in other passages, 
Ood is confounded with (and erery where, in Aristotle's ^onififM works, 
included in) the Unirerse : which moat grievous error it is Che great and 
characteristic merit of Plato to have aioided and denounced. 

' Take one passage among many from (he poslhnmous Tracts (1660) 
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on ezpltunmg tmaj a clear difference in kind into a mere 
snpenoritf in degree : and it partially eclipsed the truth 
foraU. 

In dose connexion with fhie, and therefore forming the 
Comment on the Aphorism next following, is the subject 
of the legitimate exercise of the Underetaading and ite 
limitation to Objects of Sense ; with the errors both of un- 
belief and of misbelief, which result from its eiteneion 
beyond the sphere of possible Experience. Wherever the 
forms of reasoning appropriate only to the natuTol world 
are applied to tpiritual realities, it may be tmly said, that 
the more strictly logical the reasoning is in all its pairU, 
the more irrational it is ss a whole. 

To the reader thus armed and prepared, I now venture to 
present the so called myHt«ries of Faith, that is, the peculiar 
tenets and especial constitnents of Christianity, or Religion 
in spirit and in truth. In right order I must hare com- 
menced with the Articles of the Trinity and Apostacy, 
including the question respecting the Origin of Evil, and 
the Incarnation of the Wobd. And could I have followed 
this order, some difficulties that now press on me would 
have been obTiat«d. — But (as has already been explained) 
the limits of the present volume rendered it alike imprac- 
ticable and inexpedient ; for the necessity of my argument 
would have called forth certain hard though most true 
riyiugs, respecting the hollowness and tricksy sophistry of 
the so called "Natural Theology," "Religion of Nature," 
"Light of Nature," and the like, which a brief exposition 
could not Rave from innocent misconceptions, much leBS 
protect against plausible misinteipretation. — And yet both 

of John Smith,* not the least star in that bright cotutellatiOD uf Cam- 
bridge men, the contemporaries of Jeremy Taylor. " While we reflect 
on oar own idea of Reason, we koow that our Souls are not it, but only 
partake of it ; and that we have it jarrd i^Bi^iv and not car' olimitv. 
Neither can it be called a Facultj, but far rather a Light, nhich we 



erjoy, bat the Som'ce of which is not io onrselvea, dot rightly by any 
indiTidoal to be denominated nine." Thiapure intelligence he then pro- 
10 contnutwiUi the Siftnirnve Faculty, that ia, the TJnderstandiDg. 
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Reason and Experience have convinced me, tliat in the 
greKter namber of onr Alogi, who feed on the husks of Chrie- 
tianiiy, the disbelief of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ 
included, hsa its origin and support in the asaamed self- 
evidence of this NatnraJ Theol<^^, and in their ignorance 
of the insnmionntable difficnltiea which (on the same mode 
of reasoning) press npon the fnndamental articles of their 
own Remnant of a Creed. Bnt argoments, which wonld 
prove the faJsehood of a known trath, mnat tbemselveB be 
false, and can prove the falsehood of no other position in 
€odeni ^efi9f6. 

This fct'jrf I have thrown ont as a tpark that may per- 
haps fall where it will kindle. And worthily might the 
wisest of men make inqniaition into the three moment<mB 
points here spoken of, for the parposes of speculative 
insight, and for the formation of enlarged and systematio 
views of the destination of man, and the dispensation 
of God. Bnt the practical Inqnirer (I speak not of 
those who inqnire for the gratification of cariosity, and 
still lees of those who labour as stndente only to shine 
as disputants ; bnt of' one, who seeks the tmth, because he 
feels the want of it,) the practical Inquirer, I say, hath 
already placed his foot on the rock, if he have satisfied 
himself that whoever needs not a Bedeemer is more than 
human. Remove for him the difficulties and objections, 
that oppose or perplex his belief of a crucified Saviour j 
convince him of the reality of sin, which is impossible with- 
out a knowledge of its true nature and inevitable conse- 
quences ; and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, 
and as to the truth spiritually, of a redemption therefrom 
by Christ; do this for him, and there is little fear that he 
will permit either logical quirks or metaphysical puzzles to 
contravene the plain dictate of his common sense, that the 
Sinless One that redeemed mankind from sin, must have 
been more than man ; and iJiat He who brought Light 
and Immortality into the world, could not in his own 
natnre have been an inheritor of Death and Darkness. It 
is morally unpoesible that a man with these convictions 
should suffer the objection of Incomprehensibility (and 
this on a subject of Faith) to overbalance the manifest 
absurdity and oOntradiction in the notion of a mediator 
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between God and tlie hTiman raoe, at the bbidq infinite 
distance from God as the race for whom he mediates. 

The cn*igi]i of evil, maanwhile, is a question interesting 
only to the metsphfaioian, and in a system of moral and 
raligioas philosophy. The man of sober mind, who seeks 
for troths that possess a moral and practical intereet, is 
content to be eertam, first, that evil most have had a be- 
ginning, since otherwise it most either be God, or a co- 
eternal and co-equal rival of God ; both impious notions, 
tud the latter foolieh to boot : — secondly, that it could not 
originate in God ; for if bo, it would be at once evil and 
not evil, or God would be at once Ood (that is, infinite 
Goodness) and not God — both alike impossible positions. 
Instead therefore of troubling himself with this bairen con- 
troversy, he more profitably turns his inquiries to that 
evil which most concerns himself, and of which he majr 
find the origin. 

The entire Scheme of neeeigary Paith may be reduced to 
two heads ;— first, the object and occasion, and, secondly, the 
fact and effect, — of our redemption by Christ : and to this 
view does the order of the following Comments correspond. 
I have b^nn with Okkiihal Sra, and proceeded in the follow- 
ing Aphorism to the doctrine of Bedemption. The Com- 
ments on the remaining Aphorisms are all subsidiary to 
these, or written in the hope of making the minor tenets of 
general belief be believed in a spirit worthy of these. They 
are, in short, intended to supply a febrifuge against aguish 
scruples and horrors, the hectic of the soul ; — and " for 
servile and thrall-like fear to substitute that adoptive and 
cheerful boldness, which onrnew alliance with Gtod requires 
of us as Christians." (Milton.') Not the Origin of Evil, 
NOT the Chronology of Sin, or the chronicles of the original 
Binner ; but Sin originant, onderived from without, and 
no passive link in the adamantine chain ai Effects, each of 
which is in its turn an imtnimmtt of Causation, bat no one 
of them a Cause ; — hot with Sin it^ieted, which would be a 
Calamity; — hot with Sin (that is, ui evil tendency) itn- 
pianto(i,forwhioh let the planter be responsible ; bnt Ibegin 
with Original Sin. And for this purpose I have selected tho 
Aphorism from the ablest and most formidable antagonist 
of this doctrine, Bishop Jibieut Tatlob, and from the 
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most eloqaent work of this most eloqneot of divinefl.* Had 
I said, of men, Cioero would forgive me, and Demosthenes 

nod assent 1 * 

' Se« Coleridge on Jereiuy Tajlor : 'literuj Bemuni,' 1838, *• iil. 
pp. 295-334, &c.— Ed. 

' We hftie the uannnM of BUhop Honhf, that the Chorcli of Eng- 
land does Dot demand the literal undeniWndmg of the docament con- 
tained in the second (from vene 6) and third Chapters of Genesis as a 
point of taith, or regard a diSbrent ialerpreCation as adding the ortho- 
dozj of Che ioterpreter ; diTJnes of the most onimpeachable orthodoxy, 
and the moat averse to the all^oriiiiig of ScriptDre history in general, 
haring &om the earliest ages of the Chrisdan Chnrch adopted or per- 
mitted it in this insCBDce. And indeed no nnpr^adiced man can pratend 
ta doubt, that if in any other work of Eastam origin he met with Tnes 
of Ijfe and of Knowledge j talking and conversable snakes i 
Inque rei signum terpentem urpere iaasaai f 

a allwory he was nading, 
S'or, if we suppose him con- 
Le the same anti< , , 
/ tme history in connexion i 
histonoal personages amraig the actors and inCerioootors of, the naraUe. 
In the lonple-lai^mgB of Egypt the serpent was the symbol of the 
nndsrstanding in its twofold ftincdon, namely as the fscolty of nwHW to 
praximaU or mtiial, ends, analogous to the nutmct of the more intelli- 
gei^ »Tiiiiiml«^ ant, bes, besTer, snd the like, and oi^tosed to the pnctisal 
reason, sa tlie determinant of the tUtwate end ; and again, it typifies 
the nndsrstanding as the diietmiTO and logical faculty possessed 
individually by each indiTidosl — the X^tdc tv Itaarm, in distiootion from 
the vovi. Chat is. intnitive reason, the soorce of ideas and absoluth 
Truths, and tlie principle of the necessary and the DniTersal in onr 
affirmations and coDclosions. Without or in oonlra-iention to the 
reason (i «. tilt tptri^ial mmd of SL Paul, and tJie light that lighletk 
every nuns of St. John) this onderBtanding (_^iiAvtiiia aofiiiit, or carnal 
mind) becomes (he tophittia principle, the wily tempter to evil by 
conntarfeitgeod) the pander and adTocate of the puaiona and appetites ; 
erer In leagoe with, and always first applying lo, the DtHre, as the 
inferior nature in man, the woman in our humanity; and through the 
DastRS prerailing on the Will) the iUaw-hood, (Vtos) agaiosc the 
command of the unirersal reason, and against the light of reason in the 
Wux itself. This essential inherence of an intelligential principle 
{fuc yoipiv) in the Will (i^ atVij™^,) or rather the Will itself Urns 
considered, the Greeks eitpreeeed by an apinvpriate word ^mX^. This, 
bat littla diff^ng &om Origen's interpretation or hypothesis, is sup- 
ported and confirmed by the rery old tradition of the home andrcffymu, 
that is, that the original man, the indiiidnal first created, was bi-sexuatt 
achimotra, of which and of many other mytbological traditions the most 
pnAable explanation is, that they were originally symbolical giyfha or 
■culptnres, and afterwaids translated into v>or<b, yet literally, that is 
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APHORISM X 

On Originai Sin. 

JsKEin Tatlob. 

Is there any snch thing ? That is not the question. Tor 
it is a fact acknowledged on all hajids almost : and even 

iDto tbe aommon awnoa of the iereml fignrM and images oomposing the 
symbol, while ttie lymboUc mtanmff was led to be decipberad u b^ra, 
and sacred to tlie JDitUte. As to tbe abstrogeneH «nd inbtlet; of the 
conceptioiu, this is so lar from being an o^ectioa to this oldeet oInM on 
thia Tenerable relic of Semitic, not imposaibly uile-dilaTiaji, philinophj, 
that to thoK who haie carried their researches fiutbest back ialo GreM, 
Egyptjan, Fsraian, and Indian antiquity, it irill seem a strong confirma- 
tion. Or if I chose to address the sceptic in the langna^ of the day, 
I might remind him, that ss alchMiiy went befbre clieniistry, and 
aatrology before astronomy, so in all conntries of civilized man hare 
metaphysics oaCran common sense. Fortonately for na that they haTe 
10 1 For i^m oil we know of tbe unmetaphyaical tribes of New Holland 
and elsewhere, a common sense not preceded by metaphysicB is no Tery 
enTiable possession. U be not cheated, my youthftil reader, by this 
shallow pnle 1 Tbe creed of tme common sense is composed of tbe 
rttuiit of scientific meditatian, observation, and experiment, as far as 
" B7 are gentraiiy intelligible. It differs therefore in different countries 
d in every difforcnt age of the same country, lie common sense of 
a people is the moyeable iadax of its average judgment and informatioa. 
WitbODt metaphysics science coold have had no language, and otmunon 

Bat to retoTD to my subject. It cannot be denied, that the Motaio 
Narrative Urns interpnted gives a jott and fiuthM exposition of the 
birth and parentage and ancceaaita momenta of phanomeiuU sin [pm- 
catvm phanomtHim ; arinun frvmarium at eammmu), that is, of sin aa 
it reveals itself *■ timt, and is an immediate olfject of consdonsness. 
And in this senae moat truly does the Apostle aasert, that in Adam we 
all felL Ute first hnman amner is the adequate representative of all 
his anccessora. And with no less tmth may it be said, that it is the 
same Adam that falls in every man, and &ihd the same reluctance to 
abandon (he too dear and undivorceable Eve : and the same Era templed 
by the same tennncine and perverted understanding, which, framed 
oricinally to be the interpreter of the reason and the minislering aogel 
of the S^rit, is bencefbrtli sentenced and bound over to tbe ssrvioe of 
tba *"""! Natore, its needs and its cravings, dependent oi) (he senses 
fbr all its materials, with the World of Sense for its appointed sphere i 
" " isUy Miall thea go, and dutt thait limit tat aU Iht doj/i of thy 
L 1 C — .k— .. the Instinct of the mere InteUi- 
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thoee who will not oonfesB it in words, confess it in their 
complaints, for my part I cannot bat confess that to be, 
which I feel uid groan under, and hj wliioh all the world 
is miserable. 

Adam tnmed his book on the snn, and dwelt in the dark 
and the shadow. He sinned, and bronght evil into his 
gupematttral endowments, and lost the Sacrament and In- 
fltrament of Immortality, the Tree of Life in the centre of 

from the trit mM, or vital power in tlie itasimilative Kod digeatire tann- 
tiona of the atomach aod other organi of nucrition, even bo the Cndtr- 
■tanding, in itwlf and distinct fVom the Reasoa and Cotucience, differs in 
degree oolv froni the Instinct in the animal. It is still bat a bout of 
the field, tnonj^h more tubtlt tha» any bea»t of tin field, and therefore 
in its corruption ftnd perrBrsion eursed oiont any — a pregnant word \ of 
whjxji, if the reader wants an exposition or paraphrase, he may find 
one more than two thoosand years old aiDong the fragments of the poet 
Menander. (See Cumberland's ObserYsr, No. CL. roL iii. p. 289, 290.) 
This is the Underatanding which in its every thought is to be brought 
und^ obediavx to Paith ; which it can Bcarcely fai] to be, if only it be first 
snbjected to the Besson, of which spiritnal Faith is eien the blosmming 
and the fructifying procoas. For it Ls indiflerent whether I saj that 
Faith is the interpeneUation of the Reason and the Will, iir that it is 
at once the Assurance and tbeCommencemenCof the approaching Union 
between the Reason and the intdligihU realities, the living and 
aiJalantial truths, that are even in this life its most proper objects. 

I hare thus put the reader in possession of mvown opinions respecting 
the narratire in 6m, ii. and iii. 'Earw oiiv Ji), iic ipoiyt loaT, tipat 
flifOoC, iXiiQiirTaTOV Kol imm^^Tarov ftXaril^iia, Aai^im y^v injW/to, 
owEToic Tt tmiav Ic a TO irov ip/ii/viue X^^''^"- ^ ^ might ask with 
Angmtine, Why not both 7 Why not at onoe symbol and history ? or 
ratber how should it be otherwise ? Must not of neaesBitv Che vikst 
MAfl be a Sthboi^ of Uankind, in the follest force of the word. 
Symbol, rightly defined— that is, a sign included in the idea, which it 
represents ; — an actual part chosen to represent the tchde, as a Up witli 
a chin prominent is a symbol of man ; or a lotetr form or species used 
as the representative of a higgler in the same leind: thus Uagnetism 
is the Symbol of YegeCation, and of the vegetative and Teproductire 
power in animals ; the Insdnct of the nit-tribe, or the bee, is a symbol 
of the hnman understanding. And this definition of the word is of 
great practical importance, inasmuch as the symbolical is hereby dis- 
tinguished iolo gmrre Irom the allegoric imd metaphnrical. But, 



sufficient proof of the oontrary. Yet I readily achnowledge, that 
BlIegori<»l a/pplicatkme are one thing, and allegorical mierrrnlaiien 
another : and that where ^lere is no gronnd for supposing such a sense 
to have entered into the iutent and parpo«e of the ssired penman, they 
are not to be commended. So far, indeed, am I from entertaining Biiy 
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(he garden.^ He then fell onder the evils of k dckly body, 
and a paasionate and ignorant BOnl. His sin made him 
siddy, his sickness made him peeyieh : his sin left him 
ignorant, his ignoimice made him foolish and nnreasoimble. 
His sin left him to his naivre: and by nature, whoever 
was to be bom at all, was to be bom a child, and to do 
before he conld nnderstand, and to be bred nnder laws to 
which he was always bound, bnt which could not always be 
esBcted ; and he was to choose when he could not reason, 
and had passions moEit strong when he had his imderBtand- 
ing most weak ; and the more need he had of a curb, the 
lees strength he had to use it ! And this being the case of 
all the world, what was every man's evil became aU men's 
greater evil ; and though alone it was very bad, yet when 
Uiey came together it was made much worse. Like ships 
in a storm, eveij one alone hath enough to do to outride 
it ; bnt when '£hey meet, besides the evils of the storm, 
they find the intolerable calamity of their mutual concos- 
sion ; and every ship that is ready to be oppressed with 
the tempest, is a worse tempest to every vessel against 
which it is violently dashed. So it is in mankind. Every 
man hath evil enongh of bis own, and it is hard for a man 
to live np to the rule of his own reason tmd <»)nscience. 
Bnt when he hath parents and children, friends and 
enemies, buyers and sellers, lawyers and clients, a 
family and a neighbonrhood — then it is that eveiy man 

predilection for them, < 
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judgment, not my own. Bat in tbe fint place, I know bat one other 
part o! Xb» Scriptoree not uniTersally held to be parabolical, which, not 
without tbe sanction of great aathorities, I am disposed to regard as an 
Apologne or Parable, oamelj, the book of Jonah ; the reasons for 
belisTing the Jewish nation collectiTely to be therein impersonated, 
seeming to me unanswerable. Secondly, as to the Chapters dow in 

Jneetion — that such interpretation is at least tolerated by our Church, 
hare the word of one of her most sealons champions. And lastly it 
is my deliberate and oontciendons conviction, that the proofs of sucb 
haTing been the intention of the inspired writer or compiler of the book 
of Genesis, lie on the Ckco of the narratiTe itself. 

' Bout. T. 14. Who were they, wbo iad not tamed afWt Us nmilifuds 
^ Aiaait tTmugraaion ; and orar whom, notwithstanding, dtaik 
rtiffnedt 
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daslies ag&inBb Etnother, And one relation TeqnireB what 
another denies ; and when one Bpeake another trill contra- 
dict him ; and that which is well spoken ia Bometimea 
innocentlj mistaken ; and that npon a good canse prodocea 
an evil eSect ; and hy these, and ten thousand other con- 
coirent caoeeB, man is made more than most miserable.' 



GOMMENT. 

The first question we should pnt to onrselyes, when we 
have to read a passage that perplexes ns in a work of 
anthority, is; What does the writer mean bv all this P And 
the second qneation should be, Wliat does he intend by all 
this P In the passage before as, Taylor's •meamag is not qnit« 
clear. A sin is an evil which has its gronad or origin in the 
agent, and not in the compnlaion of circnmstances. Cir> 
cnmstances are compulsory from the absence of a power to 
resist or control them ; and if this absence likewise be the 
efEect of Circumstance (that is, if it have been neither 
directly nor indireotly cansed by the agent himself) the 
evil dffneet from the circumstances ; and therefore (in the 
Apostle's sense of the word, sin, when be speaks of the 
exceeding sinfnlness of sin) such euU is not rin; and the 
person who snffera it, or who is the compelled instmment of 
its inSiction on others, may feel regret, bnt cannot feel 
remorie. So likewise of the word origin, original, or origi- 
nant. The reader cannot too early be warned that it is 
not applicable, and, without abase of language, can never 
be applied, to a mere linJe in a chain of effects, whore each, 
indeed, stands in the relation of a eauie to those that follow, 
but is at the same time the effeii of all that precede. For 
in these oases a cause amounts to little more than an ante- 
cedent. At the utmost it means only a conductor of the 
causative inflnenoe ; and the old axiom, cauga co/ukb coiua 
eaiuati, applies, with a never-endtng regress to each several 
link, np the whole chain of natnre. Bnt this w Natnre : 
and no natwal thing or act can be called originant, or be 



a the Qaestion of 
Original Sin, Against the Presbyterian way of Understanding it.' Sea 
HebOT'gedldonofTBjlor'aworks, 18:i3, T. ix. pp. 31S'16.— Ed. 
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tralf niA to have an origin^ in anj other. The moment 
we asBnme aa origin in natare, a true beginning, an aotoal 
first — that moment ne rise above nature, and are oompelled 
to aasnine a mpentatitral power. {Oen. i. 1.) 

It will be an eqnal oonvenienoe to myself and to my 

' This wnte of tbe word is implied erea in iU metaphorical or flfttnt- 
tire nw. Thai we mmy uj of a river that it origtHoia in such or mch 
»/tnmlaia; bat the waterofa oumI ixfantnii &om ■nehoraocha river, 
llw Power whicn we call Nalure, may be thua defined : A Power 
■nt^ject ti> the Law of Continaitj (fax eoMinui ; nam is aoturd mm daiur 
tnmu] which law the hutnaa underatanding, bj* a DMeuity aming out 
of its own ooDstitatian, can ei>ne^ot only nnder the fimn of Caoaa and 
Effect. That thia/an» (or law) of Canae and Effect it (relatively to the 
world wiikoui, or to chinga a« Ihey subsist independently of our per- 
ceptions) only a fonn or mode of iiiHUnii ; that it is a law ioherent in 
the UwierstaDding itself (just as the •ymmetry of tbe miualluieoiu 
objeais seen by the kaleidoscope inhcMs in, or rasulti from, tlie 
msohanism of the ksieidosoope itself) — tius baconns evident as soon as 
we attempt to apply tbe pra-oonceptioa directly to any operattoo of 
nature. For in this case we are forced to represent tbe canse aa being 
at the Bsme instant tbe efieot, and met virid Ibe efibct aa being th» 
cause — a relation which we seek to espref* by tbe tanns Action and 
Be-action; bnt tar wbicfa the term B«ciprocal Action or tbe law of 
BaciproGity {Wtchulmriung) wonld be both more siicurftte and more 

^eae are truths which can scaroelr be too freqnently imp««sed on 
the mind tiM is in earnest in tbe wish to r^fiict arigbL Natnre is a 
line in ooastaot and contiauoos eroIutioD. Its beginninff is tost in the 
anper-oataral : and for <ntr mderelcaidnig, therefbre, it must appear as 
a oontinoons line without beginning or end. Bat where tbwe is no 
discontinnity there can be no originatioii, and eiery appearance of 
origination in nofMrv it bat a Aaaow of onr own casting. It is a 
reOeotion from our own W^Ul or Spirit. Herein, indeed, the Will 
oonaista. Hus is the easential diaracier by which wii.1. is opposed to 
NatoM, aa ^irit, and raised above Nature, aa iei/-deler m it ii ng Spirit — 
this nainely. Chat it is a power of artginatmg an act or state. 

A young friend or, as lie was pleased to describe himBelf, a ptmU aj 
miite, viho ia beginning to ,leani to fUKk, asked me to explain by an 
instance what is meant by " crigimaiing an act or stats." My answer 
was— This morning I awdn with a doll pain, which I knew from ei- 
pericnce the getting ap woold remove; and yet by adding to tbe 
drowsiness and by weakening or deprMainfc the volition (volutUao 
aauorialii mi maciaaica) the very pain seemed to hold me tacit, to &x 
me (as it were] to the bed. After a peevish iunffectaal qoarrel with 
this painful disinclination, I said to myself; Let m« count twenty, 
and the moment I come to nineteen I will leap out of bed So said, 
and so done. Now should you eter find yonrself in the same or in 
a umilar state, and should attend to llu goiryt-o» within yon, jtn 
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readers, to let it be agreed between ns, th&t Tre will gene- 
ralize the word Circnmatance, so as to nndersiand by it, sg 
often ae it occnrs in tbia Comment, all and every thing not 
connected with the WUl, past or present, of a Free Agent. 
Even though it were the blood in the cham.bers of his heart, 

will leun what I nmu bj erigmaiing m «ct At the Mme time yon 
irill Bee that it belongs txeliiavely to the Will {arbUrnan) ; that theie 
is nothing anitlogauB to it in ontward ezperieDcss; and Chat I had, 
therefore, no way of esplaining it but by referring yon to an oot of 
yonr own, and to the pecnliar self'^onscionsneiiB preceding and accom- 
panying it. Ab we know what Life is by BiiBg, to we know what Will 
11 ^ Aetiag, That in a^ing (replied my yonng friend) wa ap^tttr ' 
to ourselves to constitute an actual Btgiming and that thit seems 
imiqiu, and without any example in onr aau^lt experience, or in the 

Sbsenomena of natare, is an nndeaiable faet. Bat may it not be an 
liuion arising from onr ignorance of the antecedent causes? Ton 
ffiny suppose this (I rejoined) : — that the soul of erery man should im- 
pose a lite OD itself ; and that this I^e, and the acting on the faith of 
Its being the most important of all truths and the most real of all 
TCSlities, should form the main contra-diatinctive character of Humanity, 
ajid the only basis of that distinction between Things and Feraona on 
which our whole moral and criminal Iaw is grounded ; — you may 
•oppose this; I caonot, as I conld in the case of an arithmetical or 
geometrical propoaition, render It impoaihlt for yon to suppose it. 
Whether yon can reconcile snch a Bupposition with vm belief of an all- 
wise Creator, is another gneation. But, taken singly, it is doubtless 
in yonr power to suppose this. Were it not, the belief of the contraiy 
would be no subject of a command, no part of a moral or religiona 
duty. Ton would not, however, suppose it mlhout a rauon. But all 
the pretexts that ever bare been or eier can he oKnid for this snp- 

C' ion, are built on certain nottuns of the Understanding that have 
generalized fiom eoncepHoni; which conceptions, again, are 
themaelieB generaUied or abstracted fWim objects of sense. Neither 
the one nor the other, therefbre, have any force except in application to 
object* of sense and within the sphere of senaible Experience. What 
but absurdity can follow, if yon daade on Spirit by the lawa of Matter ? 
if yon judge that which, ii^it be at all, must l» sa^n^aenanal, b; that 
faculty of your mind, the yery definition of which is "the faculty 
judging accordiag to sense " ? These then are nnworthy the name of 
Ttaeoai : they are only pretexts. But withoul reason to contradict your 
own conscionaness in defiance of your own conscience, is conlmry to 
reason. Such and aach wrilen, you aay, bave made a great Muotlon. 
If 10, I am sorry fbt it ; bnt the fact I take to be this. Prom a 
variety of cauies the mora austere Sciences hare bllen into discredit, 
and impostors have taken advantafe of the general ignorance to give a 
•ort of mysterious and terrific Importance to a parcel of trashy sophistry, 
the anthers of which would not have employed themselves more irra- 
tiumdfy in snbnittti^ Uie works of BaCfaelle or Titian to canons of 
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or lu8 own inmost sensations, we will regard them as eir- 
camttantial, extrmtic, or from vnthout. 

In Uiis sense of the word Onginal, and in the sense 
before given (^ Sin, It is evident t£at the phrase^ original 
sin, is a pleonaam, tlie epithet not adding to the thought, 
bat only enforcing it. For if it be sin, it must be original ; 
and a state or act, that has not its origin in the will, may 
be calamity, deformity, diaeoBe, or mischief ; but & sin it 
cannot be. It is not enough that the act appears volon- 
tarjr, or that it is intentional ; or that it has the most 
hateful passions or debasing appetite for its proximate 
cause and accompaniment. All these may be found in a 
mad-house, where neither law nor bnmauity permit na 
to condemn the actor of sin. The reason of law declares 
the maniao not a free-^^t ; and the verdict follows of 
course — Not gnilty. Now mania, as distinguished from 
idiocy, frenzy, delirium, hypochondria, and derangement 
(the last term used specifically to express a suspension or 
disordered state of the nnderstanding or adaptive power) 
is the occultatioo or eclipse of reason, as the power of 
ultimate ends. The maniac, it is well known, is often found 
clever and inventive in the selection and adaptation of 
means to hit ends ; but his ends are madness. He has lost 
his reason. For though Season, in finite Beings, is not 
the Will — or how could the Will be opposed to the Reason P 
—yet it is the eondition, the tine qua mm of a free-will. 



tbey are absolutely diverse. I conclude this note bj reminding the 
reader, that my first object ia to make myself undgrstood. Wbea he is 
in fall poaaessioD of my mfaitmg, then let him consider whether it 
dsaerm to be received u th« traih. Had it been my immediate pni- 
poN to make him believe me aa well aa understand me, I should baTe 
thoagfllt it nacesaory to warn him Chat a finite Will doea indeed 
originate an aei, and may originate B elate of being ; but yet only in 
ma for the Agent himselt A Gnite Will eotulituies a tma Beginmng ; 
but with regvd to the seriaa of motioni and chaogea by which the 
free act ia manifeated and made tffeelval, the finiie Will ffivee a begin- 
ning only by oo-inoidence with that absolKte Wli,!., which is at the Bams 
time L^He Poweb t Snch is the language of Religion, and of 
FbUoeaphy too in the last instance. But I express the same tmth in 
ordinary langu^e when I aay, (hat a finite Will, or the Will of a 
" " ' t, acts outwardly by Goi^Suenco with the tawa of nature. 
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Wo will now Tdtnm to the extract from Jeremy Taylor 
on & theme of deep interest in iteelf, and trebly important 
from ita bearing*. For without just and distinct views re- 
specting the Articte of Original Sin, it is impossible to 
nnderstand aright any one of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christiamty. Now my first complaint is, that the eloquent 
Bishop, while he admite the/ocf ne established beyond c<hi- 
troveray by universal experience, yet leaves na wholly in the 
dark m to the main point, supplies ns with no answer to 
the prinoipal qnestion — why he names it Origin^ Sin. It 
cannot be said, We know what the Bishop meemt, and what 
matters the name ? for the nature of the fact, and in what 
light it should be regarded by us, depends on the nature of 
onr answer to the question, whether Original Sin is or is 
not the right and proper designation. I can imagine the 
same quantum of nffaringg, and yet if I had reason to 
regard them ae symptoms of a commencing change, as 
pains of ^wth, 4^e temporary deformity and mispropor- 
tions of immatnrity, or (as in the final sloughing of the 
caterpillar) the throes and straggles of the waxing or 
evolving Pstche, I should think it no Stoical flight to doubt, 
how far I was authorized to declaim the Circumstance an 
evU at bU. Most assuredly I would not espress or describe 
the fact as an evil haying an origin in the sufferers them- 
selves or as sin. 

Let OS, however, waive this objection. Let it be supposed 
that the Bishop oses the word in a different and more com- 
prehensive sense, and that by sin he understands evil of 
all kind connected with or resulting from actiofis — though 
I do not see how we can represent the properties even of 
inanimate bodies (of poisonous substances for instance) 
except as acts resulting from the constitution of such 
bodies. Or if this sense, though not unknown to the 
Mystic divines, should be too comprehensive and remote, 
we will suppose the Bishop to comprise under the term 
sin, the evil accompanjdng or consequent on human 
actions and purposes : — though here too, I have a right to 
be informed, for what reason and on what grounds Sin is 
thus limited to human agency ? And truly, I should be at 
no loss to assign tho reason. But then this reason would 
instantly bring me back to my first definition ; and any 
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other reason, than that tlie boman agent ia endowed iritb 
BeaBon, and with a Will which obh place itself either in 
Bnbjection or in opposition to his Beaaon — in other words, 
that man is alone of all known animals a responsible crea- 
ture — I neither know nor can imagine. 

Tbns, then, the sense which Taylor — and with him the 
antagoniBts generally of this Article aa propoonded by the 
first BeformerB — attaches to the words. Original Sin, needs 
only be carried on into its next consequence, and it will be 
foiuid to imply the sense which I have given — namely, that 
Sin is Evil having an Origin,. Bnt inasmnch as it is wU, 
in Gkid it cannot originate : and yet in some Spirit (that is, 
in some aupentatitral power) it itt/uiit. For in Naiure there is 
no origin. Sin therefore is spiritoal Evil : bnt the spiritual 
in man is the Will. Now when we do not refer to any par- 
ticular sins, bnt to that state and constitation of the Will, 
which is tlie ground, condition, and common Ganse of all 
Sins ; and when we wonld further express the truth, that 
this oormpt nattire of the Will must in some sense or other 
be considered as its own act, that tlie cormption must have 
been self -originated ; — la this case and for this purpose we 
may, with no less propriety than force, entitle this dire 
spiritoal evil and source of all evil, that is absolutely such, 
Origin^ Sin. I have said, " the corrupt nature of the 
Will." I might add, that the admission of a nature into a 
spiritnal essence by its own act is a corruption. 

Such, I repeat, wotdd be the inevitable conclusion, if 
Taylor's sense of the term were carried on into its imme< 
diate consequences. Bat the whole of his most eloquent 
Treatise makes it certain tbat Taylor did not carry it on : 
and conseqamtly Original Sin, according to his conception, 
is a calamity wMch bein^ common to all men must bo enp- 
posed to result from their common nature ; in other wordig, 
the universal Calamity of Human Nature. 

Can we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart like Taylor's 
shonld reject, that he should strain his faculties to explain 
away, the belief that this calamity, so dire in itself, should 
appear to the All-merciful God a rightful cause and moti^ 
for inflicting on the wretched sufEerers a calamity infinitely 
more tremendous ; nay, that it should be incompatible wi^ 
Divine Jnstice not to punish it by everlasting torment ? Or 
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need 'we be Borprised if he foniid nothing thai conld recon* 
cile his mind to saoh a belief, in the circnmatance l^t the 
acts now consequent on this calamity and either directly or 
indirectly effecU of the same, were, five or six thousand years 
a^ in the instance of a certain individiiBl and his accom- 
plice, avterior to the calamity, and the Ga/aae or Ocoanon of 
the Bitme ;— that what in all other men is diieaie, in these 
two persons was guiU; — that what in as is hereditary, and 
Gonseqnently nature, in them was original, and oonaeqnentlT 
gin f Lastiy, might it not be presnmed, that so enlightened, 
and at the same time so affeotionate, a divine, wonld even 
ferrently disclaim and reject the pretended jastifications of 
Clod gronnded on flimsy analogies drawn from the imper- 
fections of hnman ordinances and hnman jnstioe-conrts — 
some of very donbtfnl character even as human institnteB, 
and all of them just only as far as they are necessary, and 
rendered necessary chiefly by the wea^eas and wickedness, 
the limited powers and corrupt passions, of mankind P The 
more confidently might this be presumed of so acute and 
practised a logician, as Taylor, in addition to his otlier 
eztraordiuary gifts, is known to have been, when it is de- 
monstrable that the most current of these juBtifications 
rests on a palpable equivocation : namely, the gross misuse 
of the word right' An instance will explain my meaning. 
In as far as, from the known frequency of dishoneBt or mis- 



» nAstaative, right, (a sense most often determined bj the gmi- 
tive case following, as the right of properCj, the rigiht of huabaads to 
chastise their wires, and so forth) mth the popnlar sense of die adjte- 
tivt, right : though this likewise has, if not a. double sense, yet a doable 
applicBtion ;— the first, when it a used to express the Stnesa of B meaa to 
a relative end, for example, " the righi way to obtun the wAt disutncs 
at which a picture should be examined," and the like ; and the otber, 
when it expresses a perfect conformity and eommeiunralaneaa with the 
immntable idea of equity, or perfect rectitnde. Hence the close con- 
nexion between the words righteousness and god\xa&M, (bat is, godlike- 



I shonld be tempted to sabjoin a few words on a predominatini; doc- 
' ely connected with the presentargnment — thePaleTiuiprioci ' 
UL CoKBBQmiiosB ) bnt the iudeqnacj of this Prinaiple ■ 
of Bigbc and Wrong, uid abore all its ntter anfitness a 



le okwely connected with the present argument — the PaJeyiui principle 
" ~ ^- - . 1^ W the iudeqiiacj of this Prinaipl 

ong, uid abore all its ntter anfltnesi 
Moral Guide, have been elsewhere so folly stated (■ The Friend,' vol. ti. 
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cliieTDiiB perBona, it may liBive 1)0611 found necessary, in ao 
far is the law jiutijiable in gmng landowners the right of 
proceeding against a neighbour or fellow-citizen for even a 
alight trespass on that which the law has made their pro- 
pertjr : — nay, of proceeding in sundry instanceB crimiiwlly 
and even capitally. But surely, either there is no religion 
in the world, and nothing obligatory in the precepts of the 
Gospel, or there are occasions in which it would be very 
wrong in the proprietor to exercise the right, which yet it 
may be highly e^edierit that he ehonld possess. On this 
gronnd it is, that Beligion is the sustaining opposite of 
Law. 

That Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervently 
aeainst the Article so interpreted and bo vindicated, is, 
(Sir me, at least) a subject neither of surprise nor of com- 
plaint. It is the doctrine which he mhdiPutei, it is the 
weakness and inconsistency betrayed in the defence of this 
substitute ; it is the unfaimeBs with which he blackens the 
established Article — for to give it, as it had been caricatured 
by a few Ultra- CalviniBtB during the fever of the (eo called) 
Qainquarticular controversy, was in efect to blacken it — 
and then imposes another scheme, to which the same objec- 
tions apply with even increased force, a scheme which 

Eamj xi.* ), that even in again referring to the subject, I must ehelter 
myself under SeDeua'snile, that what we cannot too freqneDtl^ Chink of. 



■eient^ae}' . ..__ __ 

botingiu^forniof Generalization to the Ali'perfect Mind. To'^enemiin 
is a fteulty and function of the human anderslanding, and from the 
imperfection and limitation of the underBtanding are the use and l)ie 
neceasitj of generalizing derired. Generalization is a Sobstitnte for 
Intoition, for the power of intuitive (that is, immediate) hnowledge. 
As B sabstitute, it a a gift of iDeatimable ralue to a finite intelligeDce, 
snch as man in bis [Resent state ia endowed with and capable of exercis- 
ing j but jet a Bubtlitute onlj, and an imperfect one to WiL To attri- 
bute it to God is tbe groasest anthTopomoiphisin : and grosiier instances 
of anthropomorphism than are to be found in the controversial writings 
on Original Sin and Vicarious Salisfactioa, the records of auperstilioa 
do Dot supply. 

* Essay ». p. 204, Bobn's edition.— Eo. 
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Beems to differ from the former osly 1:^ adding fraud and 
mockery to injnstioe : tliese are the ttiiogB that excite my 
wonder ; it is of these that I complain. For what does the 
Bishop's scheme amount to ?— God, he tells ns, required of 
Adam ft perfect obedience, and made it possible by endow- 
ing him " with perfect rectitudes and snper-natnral heights 
of .grace " proportionate to the obedience which he re- 
quired. Ab a coniequence of his disobedience, Adata lost 
thia rectitude, this perfect sajiity and propoitionateness of 
his intellectual, moral and corporeal state, powers and im- 
pulses ; and aa the penalty of Me crime, he was deprived of 
all super-natural aids and graces. The death, with whatever 
is comprised in the Scriptural sense of the word, death, 
began from that moment to work in him, and this eome- 
giienee he conveyed to his offspring, and throogh tbem to all 
hia poet«ri^, that is, to all mankmd. They were bom dis- 
eased in mind, body and will. For what less than disease 
can we call a necessity of error and a predisposition to sin 
and sickness ? Taylor, indeed, oiBerts, that though perfect 
obedience became incomparably more ditScult, it was not^ 
however, absolutely i/mpossihle. Yet lie himself admits 
that the contrary was univ^eai; thai of the countless 
millions of Adam s posterity, not a single individnal ever 
realized, or approached to the realization of, this possi- 
bility ; and (if my memory ^ does not deceive me) Taylor 
himself has elsewhere exposed — and if he has not, yet 
Common Sense will do it for bim — the sophistry in aaseri;- 
ing of a whole what may be true of the whole, but — is in 
fact trae only, of each of its component parts. Any one 
may snap a horee-hair : therefore, any one may perfonn 
the same feat with the horse's tail. On a levd floor (on 
the hardened sand, for instance, of a sea-beach) I chalk 
two pamllel straight lines, with a width of eight inches. It is 
posi^le for a man, with a bandage over lua eyes, to keep 

' I hsTe since Ais p<tge was written, met with sereral paasuges in tbe 
Treatise on Kepentance, the Holy Living and Djing, and the Worthy 
Commanicant, in which the Bishop asserts without scmple the impoe- 
jiiiltfv of tol&I obedience ; and on the same grounds as I hare giTen, 

Se Taylor's ' Doctrine and Practice of Repentance,' c I. sec. ii., " On 
PosaibiJitj or Impossibility of Keeping the Precepts of the Gospel ; " 
Hober"* ed. of the • Works,' y. 8, p. aes.— Ed.] 
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wiOiin the pall for two or three paces : therefore, it is pot- 
tible for him to walk blindfold for two or three leagaea 
withoDt a single deviation ! And thia potiibility wonld 
GnfBcfl to acquit me of injustice, though I had placed man- 
traps within an inch of one line, and knew that there were 
pit-falls and deep wells beside the other 1 

This oMertion, therefore, withont adverting to its discor- 
dance with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and 
thirteenth Articles of oar Church, I shall not, I tmst, be 
thoaght to rate below its tme value, if I treat it as an in- 
fimtenmal possibility that maj be safely dropped in the 
calcnlation :— and so proceed with the ai^;umeiit. The con- 
sequence then of Adam's crime was, by a natural neces- 
sity, inherited by persons who could not (the Bishop 
affirms) in any sense have been accomplices in the crime or 
partakers in the guilt ; and yet consistently with the divine 
holiness, it was not possible that the same perfect obe- 
dience diottld not be required of them. Now what would 
the idea of equity, what would the law inscribed by the 
Creator in the heart of man, seem to dictate in this case P 
Surely, tliat the Buppleraentary aids, the super-natural 
graces correspondent to a law above nature, shoold be 
increased in proportion to the diminished strength of the 
agents, and tiie increased resistance to be overcome by 
them. But no ! not only the consequence of Adam's act, 
but the penalty due to his crime, was perpetuated. His 
descendants were despcnled or left destitute of these aids 
and graces, while the obligation to perfect obedience was 
continued ; an obligation too, the non-fulfilment of which 
brought with it death and the unutterable woe that 
cleaves to an immortal soul for ever alienated from its 
Creator. 

Observe, that all these retuUs of Adam's fall enter 
into Bishop Taylor's scheme of Original Sin equally as into 
that of the first Beformers. In this respect the Bishop's 
doctrine is the same with that laid down in the Articles 
and Homilies of the Established Church. The only diffe- 
rence that has hitherto appeared, consists in the aforesaid 
mathematical possibility of fulfilling the whole law, which 
in the Bishop's scheme is affirmed to remain still in human 
nature, or (as it is elsewhere expressed) in the nature of 
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tbe homan Will.' But though it were possible to grant 
this existence of a power ia all men, which in no man 
was ever exemplified, and where the non-actnalizBtion of 
snoh power is, a priori, eo certain, that the belief or imagi- 
nation of the contrary in any indtvidaal ie expressly given 
ns by the Holy Spirit as a test, whereby it may be known 
that the truth is not in him, as an infallible sign of impOB- 
tore or self-delnEion ! Thongh it were possible to grant 
this, which, consistently with Scripture and the principles 
of reasoning which we apply in all other casea, it is not 
possible to gr^it ; — and though it were possible likewise to 
overlook the glaring sophistry of concluding in relation to 
a series of indeterminate length, that whoever can do any 
one, can therefore do all ; a conclosion, the futility of which 
must force itself on the common-eeDse of every man who 
understands the proposition ; — atill the question will arise 
— Why, and on what principle of equity, were the nn- 
offending sentenced to be bom with so fearful a dispropor- 
tion of their powers to their duties ? Why were they sub- 
jected to a law, the fulfilment of which was all but impos- 

* ATkiting hinmlf of thn equiTucal aense and (I most readily ndmit) 
the injodiciooB ose, of the word " free" in the — even on this account — 
favlty phrase, "fires onlv to tin," Taylor treats the nottun of a power 
in the Will of determimng itself to evil without an equal power of 
determining itself to good, as a "foolery." I would this bad been the 
only iiistanco in his "Deus Jusljficatus of that inconsiderate cootempt 
so frequent in the polemic treatises of minor divines, who will have 
ideas of reason, apiritUBl tralhs that can only be Bpirituall; discerned, 
translated for Hiem ioto B.deqiiate conceptions of the understanding. 
The great articles of Cormption and Redemption are prapoanded Co ua 
as spiritunl mysteries ; and every interpretatioD,that pretends to explun 
them into conuirehensible notions, does by its very succesa fumish pre- 
BuioptiTe proof of its failure. The aculeness and l<^cal dexterity, witfl 
which Taylor has brooght out the falsehood or semblance of fdsehood 
in the Caliloietia scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next concen- 
tered his thoughts in tranquil meditation, and aslteii himself i What then 
M the truth ? If a Will be at all, what must a, will be ?— he might, I 
think, hare seen that a natare in a Will implies alr^y a, commtiom 
at that Will ; that a nature is as inconsistent viOi freedom as free cboioB 
with an incapacitv of ch<K)Bing aught but evU. And lastly, a free power 
in a nature tu fulfll a law above nature I — I, who loie and honour this 
good and great man with all the reverence that can dwell " on this side 
idolatry," dare not retort on this assertion the charge of foolery; but I 
6nd it a paradox as ilartling to my reotoa as any of the hard sayingi 
of the Dort divines were to his va^etainding. 
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sible, yet the penalty on the fa3nre tremendous P Admit 
that for thoBe who had never enjoyed a happier lot, it waa 
no patuehment to he made to inhabit a ^roaod which the 
Creator had cursed, and to hare been bom witli a body 
prone to Bickneas, and a soal Bnrronnded with temptation, 
and haTing the worst temptation within itself in its own 
temptaUity ;— to haye the dntiea of a spirit with the wants 
and appetites of an animal ! Yet on aach imperfect Crea- 
tnrea, with means so scanty and impediments so nnmerons, 
to impose the same task-work that had been required of a 
Creature with a pure and entire nature, and provided with 
super-natural aids — if this be not to inflict a penalty ; — 
yet to be placed under a law, the difficulty of oh^jring 
which is infinite, and to have momently to straggle with 
this difficulty, and to lire momently in hazard of these con- 
aeqnences — if this be no punishment ; — words hare no 
correspondence with thonghts, and thoughts are but sha- 
dows of each other, shadows that own no substance for 
their anti-type ! 

Of such an outrage on common-sense, Taylor waa inca- 
pable. He himself caUs it a penalty ; he admits that in 
effect it is a punishment : nor does he seek to suppress the 
qnestioQ that so naturally arises out of this admission ; — on 
w^t principle of eqoity were the innocent offspring of 
Adam pvnished at all ? He meets it, aud pnts-in an answer. 
He stat«s the problem, and gives his solution — namely, 
that " Godon Adam's account waa so exFisperated with man- 
kind, that being angry he would still contanne the punish- 
ment " ! " The case " (says the Bishop) " is this : Jonathan 
and Michal were Sanl's children. It came to pass, that 
seven of Saul's issne were to be hanged : all eqnaUy inno- 
cent, equally culpable." [Before I quote further, I feel 
myself calied on to remind the Teader, thai these two last words 
were added hy Jeremy Taylor without the least grownds in 
Soripture, according to which, (2 Samuel, ixi.) no erime wot 
laid to. their cha/rge, no bla/me imputed to them. Without any 
pretence of oidpable conduct on their part, they were arraigned 
at chOdrert of SomI, and sacrificed to a point of state-expe- 
dieaee. In recommmaing the quotation, therefore, the reader 
ought to let the eentenoe conclude with the words — ] " all 
equally innocent. David took the five sons of Michal, for 
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she hEtd left lum. unltaiidBomelf. Jonathan waa his friend : 
and th€a«fore he spared hU son, Mephibosheth. Here 
it was indifferent as to the guilt of the persons " (Bear in 
mind, reader, that no guUt was aMaehed to eUher of them /) 
" whether David should take the sons of Michal or of Jona- 
than; bat it is likely that as npon the kindness that 
David had to Jonathan, he roared his son ; so npon the 
just provocation of Michal, he made that evil fall npon 
them, which, it may be, they should not have snfiered, if 
their mother had been kind. Adam was to God, as Michal 
to David." ' 

This answer, this solntion proceeding too from a divine 
so pre-eminently gifted, and oocnrring (with other pas- 
sages not less startling) in a vehement refutation of the 
received doctrine on the espress ground of its opposition 
to the clearest conceptions and beet feelings of mankind — 
this it. is that surprises me ! It is of this that I complain I 
The Almighty Father ezasperaled with those, whom the 
Bishop has himself in the same treatise described as "inno- 
cent and most unfortunate " — the two things best fitted to 
conciliate love and pity ! Or though they did not remain 
innocent, yet those whose abandonment to a mere natnre, 
while they were left amenable to a law above natnre, he 
afSrms to be the irresistible cause, that they one and all 
did Bin ! And this decree illustrated and justified by its 
analogy to one of the worst actions of an imperfect mortal 1 
From such of my readers ae will give a thoughtful perusal 
to these works of Taylor, I dare anticipate a concar- 
rence with the judgment which I here transcribe from the 
blank space at the end of the Dens Jueiijlcatiis in jaj own 
copy; and which, though tweniy years^ have elapsed since 
it was written, I have never seen reason to recant or 
modi^. " This most eloquent Treatise may be compared 
to a statue of Janus, willi the one face, which we must- 
suppose fronting the Calvinistio tenet, entire and fresh, as 
from the master's hand : beaming with life and force, witty 
scorn on the lip, and a brow at once bright and weighty 

' Vol. ix. pp. 5, 6> Heber's edit. ['Doctrine aud Practice of 
Repen twice,' c. vi.sec. 1. — Ed.] 
' This pasaogB appears as bare in the first edition of the ' Aids,' 182tf, 
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with satisfying reason; — the other, looking toward the 
" something to be put in its place," maimed, featureless, 
and wea.ther-bitteii into an almost viaionaiy confasioQ and 
indistinctneBS." *■ 

With these expositions I haaten to contrast the Scriptm-al 
article respecting Original Sin, or the corrupt and sinful 
ITatnre of the Human Will, and the belief which alcme is 
required of us, as ChristianB. And here the first thing to 
be considered, and which will at once remove a world of 
error, is ; that this is no tenet first introdnced or imposed 
by Christianity, and which, should a man see reason to 
disclaim the anthority of the Gospel, would no longer have 
any claim on his attention. It is no perplexity that a man 
may get rid of by ceasing to be a Chnstian, and which has 
no existence for a philosophio Deist. It is a Fact, affirmed, 
indeed, in the Christian Scriptures alone with the force and 
frequenoy proportioned to its consummate importance ; hnt 
a fact acknowledged in even/ religion that retains the 
least glinunering of the patriarchal faith in a G^ infinite, 
yet personal — a Fact assumed or implied as the basis of 
every religion, of which any relics remain of earlier date 
than the last and total apostacy of the Pagan world, when 
the faith in the great I ah, the OTeator, was extinguished 
in the sensual Polytheism, which is inevitably the final 
resolt of Pantheism or the worship of nature; and the 
only form under which the Pantheistic scheme — that, 
according to which the world is God, and the material 
tmiverse itself the one only aisolute Being — can exist for a 
people, or become the popular creed. Thns in the most 
ancient books of the Brahmins, the deep sense of this Fact, 
and the doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of the 
promised remedy, are seen struggling, and now gleaming, 
now flashing, tlurongh the mist of Pantheism, and producing 
the incongruities and gross contradictions of the Br^min 
Mythology : while in the rival sect — in that most strange 
phcenomenon, the religious atheism of the Buddhiste : with 
whom. God is only universal matter considered abstractedly 
from all particular forms — the Fact is placed among the 

' The nms, slielitly different, appears u Coleridge'i ' Idtaiirj 
Rem^uB,' 1838, V. ill., p. 328.— Ed. 
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delnsioDB natnTsl to man, which, together with other saper- 
Btltions grounded on a supposed essential difference between 
right and wrong, the sage is to decompc«e ajid precipitate 
from the fnemtruian of hie more refined apprehensions [ 
Thus in denying the Fact, they Virtoally ac^owledge it. 

From the remote East tnm to the mythology of Lesser 
Asia, to the descendants of Javan who dwelt in the tents of 
Shem, and posscBsed the Islea. Here tigain, and ia the nsnal 
form of an historic solntion we find the same Fact, and as 
characterisdo of the hnman race, stated in that earliest 
and most Tenerable mythus (or symbolio parable) of 
Fromethens — that tmly wonderful Fable, in which the 
characters of the rebellions Spirit and of the Divine Friend 
of Mankind (Qcot ^\av6panrot) are nnited in the same 
person ; and thus in the most striking manner noting the 
forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradition with the 
inoongmona scheme of Pentheiem. This and the connected 
tale of lo, which is bnt the seqael of the Prometheus, 
stand alone in the Qreek Mythology, in which elsewhere 
both gods and men are mere powers and prodncts of 
nature. And most noticeable it is, that soon after the pro- 
molgation and spread of the Gospel had awalraned the 
mom sense, and had opened the eyes even of its wiser 
enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this great problem of the Moral World, the beautifnl 
Parable of Cupid and Psyche was brought forward as a 
rival Fall of Man: and the fact of a moral corruption 
connatural with the human race was again recognized. 
In the assertion of Obiqinal Sim the Greek Mythology rose 
and set. 

Bat not only was the fact acknowledged of a law in the 
nature of man resisting the law of God ; (and whatever 
is placed in active and direct oppugnancj to the good is, 
*p«)/oc(a, positive evil;) it was likewise an acknowledged 
Mtbibky, and one which by the nature of the subject must 
ever remain such — a problem, of which any other solution, 
than the statement of the Fact itself, was demonstrably 
impoenble. That it is so, the least reflection will suffice to 
convince every man, who has previously satisfied himself 
that he is a responsible being. It follows necessarily 
from the postulate of » responaible WUL Befnse to grant 
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tibia, and I have not a word to aay. Concede this and you 
concede all. Fop this is ths eaBential attribnte of a Will, 
and contained in the very idea, that whatever determines 
the Will acqoirea this power from a previons determination 
of the Will iteelf. The Wui is ultimately self- determined, 
or it is no longer a Will nnder the law of perfect freedom, 
but a naiwre nnder the mechanism of canse and effect. 
And if by an act, to which it had determined itself, it has 
sabjected itself to the determination of nature (in the lan- 
gnage of St. Paul, to the law of the flesh), it receives a 
natnre into itself, and so far it becomes a nature : and this 
is a corruption of the Will and a corrupt nature. It is 
also a Fall of Man, inasmuch as hb Will is the condition 
of his personality ; the gronnd and condition of the attri- 
bnte which constitutes him man. And the gronnd work 
of personal Bein^ is a capacity of acknowledging the Moral 
Law (the Law of the Spirit, the Law of Freedom, the 
Divine Will) as that which should, of itself, aufGce to 
determine the Will to a free obedience of the law, the law 
working therein by its own exceeding lawfulness.' This, and 
this alone, is positive Good ; good in itself, and independent 
of elU relations. Whatever resists, and, as a positive force, 
opposes this in the Will is therefore evil. But an evil in the 
Will is an evil Will; and as all moral evil (that is, all evil 
that is evil without reference to its contingent physical 
consequences) is of the Will, this evil Will must have its 
source in the Will. And thus we might go back from act to 
act, from evil to evil, ad infinitum, without advancing a step. 
We call an individual a had man, not because an action 
18 contrary to the law, but because it has led us to con- 
clude from it some Principle opposed to the law, some 
private maxim, or by-law in the Will contrary to the 
universal law of right reason in the conscience, as the 
grownd of the action. But this evil principle again must 
be grounded in some other principle which has been made 
determinant of the Will by the Will's own self-determina- 
tion. For if not, it must have its gronnd in some necessi^ 
of nature, in some instinct or propensity imposed, not 
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acquired, anoth^'B work not onr own. Gonseqnentlj, 
neither act nor principle could be imputed ; and ni&tiveij 
to the agent, not original, not sin. 

Now let the gronuds on which the fact of an evil 
inherent in the Will is affirmable in the instance of any- 
one man, be supposed equally applicable in every instance, 
and concerning all men ; so that the fact is asserted of the 
individual, not, because he has committed thia or that 
crime, or because he has shown himself to be this or thai 
man, but simply because he is a man. Let the evil be 
supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an indi- 
vidnal's referring to any particular time at which it might 
be conceived to have commenced, or to any period of his 
existence at which it was not existing. Let it be supposed, 
in short, that the subject stands in no relation whatever to 
time, can neither be called w time nor out of time ; but 
that all relations of time are as alien and beterogeneons in 
this question, as the relations and attributes of space 
(north or south, round or square, thick or thin) are to onr 
afCections and moral feelings. Let the reader suppose 
this, and he will have before him the precise import of the 
Scriptural doctrine of Original Sin ; or rather of the Fact 
acknowledged in all ^es, and recognized but not origi* 
nating, in the Christian Scriptares. 

Li addition to this it will be well to remind the in- 
quirer, that the stedfast conviction of the eodstence, per- 
sonality, and moral attributes of God, is pre-supposed in 
the acceptance of the Gospel, or required as its indispen- 
sable preliminary. It is taken for granted as a point which 
the hearer had already decided for himself, a point finally 
settled and put at rest: not by the removal of all difSoulties, 
or by an.y such increase of insight as enabled him to meet 
every objection of the Epicurean or the sceptic with a full 
and precise answer ; but because he had convinced himself 
that it was folly as well as presumption in so imperfect a 
creature to expect it; and because these difBculties and 
doubts disappeared at the beam, when tried against the 
weight and convictive power of the reasons in the oilier 
scale. It is, therefore, moat unfair to attack Christitmity, 
or any article which the Church has declared a, Christian 
doctrine, hj arguments, which, if valid, are valid agiunst 
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all Teligiott. Is there a dispatant who scoms a mere pof 
tulate, as the basis of any arg^oment in support of the Faith ; 
who is too high-miuded to beg his groand, and will take it 
hy a strong l^nd P Let him fight it ont with the Atheists, 
or the Manicheans ; but not stotm to pick ap their arrows, 
and then ran away to discharge them at Chnstianity or the 
Chnroh I 

The onlj tme way is to state the doctrine, beUeved as 
well by Saol of Tarsns, yet hreathing out threaterangg 
and slaughter against the Church of Christ, aa by Paul 
the Apostle fully preaching the Qo»pel of Ghritt. A moral 
Biril is an evil that has its origin in a Will. An evil 
common to all most have a groand common to alL Bat 
the actual existence of moral evil we are bound in con- 
science to admit ; and that there is an evil common to all 
1 a fact; and this evil most therefore have e 



ffTonnd. ISow this evil ground cannot originate in the 
Divine Will : it most therefore be referred to the vnll of 
man. And this evil ground we call Original Sin. It is a 
mystery, that is, a fact, which we see, but cannot explain ; 
and the doctr^e a tmth whiob we apprehend, bnt can 
neither comprehend nor commonioate. And such by the 
quality of the subject (namely, a respcmsible WQX) it most 
be, if it be tmth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was as obscure as his 
sufferings were severe and notoriooB, was thus addressed 
by a humane stranger : " My poor Friend ! Ifindyoudan- 
gerouBly ill, and on this account only, and having certain 
information of your being so, and that you have not where- 
withal to pay for a physician, I have come to yon. Bespect- 
ing yonr disease, indeed, I can tell you nothing, that yoa 
are capable of understanding, more than you know already, 
or can only be taaght by reflection on your own experience. 
But I have rendered the disease no longer irremediable. 
I have broneht the remedy with me : and I now offer yon. 
the means of immediate relief, with the assurance of gradual 
convalescence, and a final perfect cnrej nothing more 
being required on your part, bat yonr best endeavours to 
follow the prescriptions I shall leave with you. It is, 
indeed, too probable, from the nature of your disease, that 
yon will occasionally neglect or transgress them. Bat even 
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tilis has been caJcolated on in the plan of yonr cure, and 
the remediBB provided, if oiJy jon are sincere and in right 
eomeBt with yourself, and have your heart in the work, 
Aflk me not how aach a diBeaee can be conceived possible. 
Enough for the present that yon know it to be real : and I 
come to cute the dieeoee not to explain it." 

Now, what if the patient or eomo of his neighboais 
shonld chaige this good Samaritan, with having given rise 
to the misohievDUB notion of an inexplicable diaeese, in- 
volving the honour of the £iug of the country; — should 
inveigh against k%7n as the author and first introducer of 
the notion, though of the numerous medical works com- 
posed ages before hia arrival, and by physicians of the 
moErt venerable authority, it was scarcely possible to open 
a single volume without finding some description of the 
disease, or some lamentation of its malignant and epidemic 
character : — and, lastly, what if certain pretended friends 
of this good Samaritan, in their zeal to vindicate him 
i^ainst this absu-d charge, should assert that he was a per- 
fect stranger to this disease, and boldly deny that he had 
ever said or done any thing connected with it, or that implied 
its existence ? 

In. this Apologue or imt^nary case, reader, you have 
the true bearings of Christianity on the fact and doctrine 
of Original Sin, The doctrine (that is, the confession of 
a known fact) Christianity has only in common with every 
religion, and with every philosophy, in which the reality 
of a responsible Will and the essential diSerence between 
good and evil have been recognised, PeevOar to the 
Christian religion are the remedy and (for all purposes bat 
those of a merely speculative cnriosity) the solution. By 
the annonciation of the remedy it aSords all the solution 
which our moral interests require ; and even in tiiat which 
remains, and mnst remain, unfathomable, the Christian 
finds a new motive to walk humbly with the JJord his God. 

Shonld a professed Believer ask yon whether that, which 
is the ground of responsible action in your will, could in 
any way be responsibly present in the Will of Adaxa, — 
answer him in these words : " You, Sir ! can no more de- 
monstrate the negative, than I can conceive the affirma- 
tive. The corruption of my will may vei^ warrantab^y be 
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Bpoken of M a eotuequence of Adam's fall, even ob my 
birth of Adam's existence ; as a conBeqceuco, a link in tbs 
hiBtoric chain of instances, whereof Adam is the first. 
Bnt that it is tm acccntnt of Adam; or that this evil prin- 
ciple was, a priori, inserted or infused into my WiU hj the 
will of EUiothei- — which is indeed a contradiction in terms, 
my WiU in snch caae being' no WtU — thit is nowhere aa- 
ewted in Scripture explicitly or by imphcation." It belongs 
to the very essence of the doctrine, that in respect of 
Original Sin every man is the adequate representative of 
aU men. What wonder, then, that where no inward ground. 
of preference existed, the choice should be determined by 
outward relations, and that the first in time should be taken 
as the diagram ? Even in Genesis the word, Adam, is 
distingnifihed from a proper name by an Article before it. 
It is the Adam, so as to express the gen^, not the indi- 
vidual — or rather, perhaps, I should say, ag well a» the 
individual. Bat that the word with its equivalent, the old 
man, ie nsed symbolically and uniTeraally by St. Paul, 
(1 Oor. XV. 22. 45. Eph. iv. 22. Col. iii. 9. Bom. vi. 6.) 
ia too evident to need any proof. 

I oonclnde with this remark. The doctrine of Original 
Sin ooncema all men. But it concerns ChristiaiM in par- 
Uctdar ao otherwise than by its connexion with the doctrine 
of Redemption; and with the Divinity and Divine Hn- 
manity of the Bedeem^r as a corollary or necessary in- 
ference from both mysteries. Bxwabx or Abouments 

ASUNST ChBISTU^IITT, WHICH CAJHIOT STOP THSBE, AND COH- 
SEQCBHTLT OUGHT HOT TO HATE COHlfGIIOID THXRE. Some- 
thing I might have added to the clearness of the preceding 
views, if the limits of the work had permitted me to cleSir 
away the several delusive and fanciful assertions respecting 
the state ' of our first parents, their wisdom, science, and 
angelic facnlties, assertions without the slightest ground 
in Scripture : — Or, if consistently with the wants and pre- 
paratory studies of those for whose use the volume was 
especially intended, I could have entered into the mo- 

' ?or ft tpecimen of thesi! BabLinical dotagsB I refer, not la the 
trritinga of mjatica and enthuBiaala, but to the nbrewd and witty Dr. 
South, one of whose most ehiborate Bernuini stands pTomineiit among 
tha Qunj iplcndid Bxtnvagaouu dd ibit sabject. 
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mentoaa sabject of a Spiritaol Fall or Apostacy antecedent 
to tlie formation of man — a belief, the aeriptnral grounds 
of which are few and of diverse interpretation, bnt which 
haa been tdmost nniversal in the Christian Chnrch. 
Enough, howeTer, haa been given, I trust, for the Reader 
to see and (aa far as tbe subject is capable of being nnder- 
etood) to understand this long controverted Article, in the 
sense in which alone it is binding on his faith. Supposing 
him therefore, to know the meaning of original sin, and to 
bare decided for himself on the fact of its actual existence, 
■a the antecedent ground and occasion of Christianity, we 
maynow proceed to Christianity itself, as the Edifice raised 
on this ground, that is, to the great Constituent Article of 
the Faith in Christ, as the Bemedy of the Dieecbse — The 
Doctrine of Redemption. 

Bnt before I proceed to this momentous doctrine let 
me briefly remind the young and friendly pupil, to whom 
I would still be euppoeed to address myself, that in the 
following Aphorisni ttjs word science is used in its strict 
and narrowest sense. By a Science I here mean any chain 
of truths which are eiUier absolntely certain, or necessanly 
true for the human mind, from the laws and constitation of 
the mind itself. In neither case is our conviction derived, 
or capable of receiving any addition, from outward expe- 
rience, or empirical data — that is, matters of fact given to 
US throngh the medium of the senses — though these data 
may have been the occasion, or may even be an indis- 
pensable condition, of our reflecting on the former, and 
thereby becoming wnseiovj of the same. On the other 
hand, a connected series of conclusions grounded on em- 
pirical data, in contra-distinction from science, I beg 
leave (no better term occurring) in this place and for this 
purpose, to denominate a scheme. 



APHORISM 31. 

In whatever age and country it is the prevailing mind 
and character of the nation to regard the present life aa 
subordinate to a life to come, and to mark the present 
etate, the World of their Seraes, by s^ns, instnunents, and 
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mementos of Sta connexioii iritlx a fatore state and a 
spiritaal world ; — where the Mysteries of Faith are brought 
within the hold of the people at largo, not by being ex- 
plained away in the vain hope of accommodating them to 
the averse of their nnderatanding, but by being made 
the objects of love by their combination with events and 
epochs of history, wi^ national traditions, with the mona* 
ments and dedications of ancestral faith and zeal, with 
memorial and symbolical observances, with the realizint; 
inflaences of social devotion, and above all, by early and 
habitual association with Acta of the Will, there Beligion 
is. There, however obscnred by the bay and straw of 
hcunan Will-work, the fonndatioc is safe. In that country, 
and under the predominance of anch maxims the National 
Church is no mere St&te-Inetitiiie. It is the State itself in 
its intensest federal union ; yet at the same moment the 
Goardian and Bepresentative of all peraonal IndiTidnaUty- 
For the Church ia the Shrine of Morahty ; and in Morality 
alone the citizen asserts and reclaims his personal inde- 
pendence, his integrity. Onr outward acts are efficient, 
and moat often possible, only by coaHtion. As an efficient 
power, the agent, is but a fraction of unity : he becomes 
an integer only in the recognition and performance of the 
Moral Law. Nevertheless it is most true (and a truth 
which cannot with safety be overlooked) that moralifj as 
morality, has no existence for a people. It is either ab- 
sorbed and lost in the quickaanda of prudential coiaalue, 
tsT it IS taken up and transfigured into the duties and 
mysteries of religion. And no wonder : since morality 
(including the personal being, the I am, aa its subject) ia 
itself a mystery, and the ground and gu^potitu/m of all 
other mysteries, relatively to man. 



APHORISM XIL 
Paieg not a MoraMH. 

Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculations of self- 
interest ; or on the avera^ consequences of actions, sup- 
posing them general i form a branch of Political Economy, 
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to which let all dne hononr be given. Their utility is not 
here qaestioDed. But however estimable within their own 
flpbere, such BchemeH, or any one of tbeni in purtical^ 
may be, thoy do not belong to Moral Science, to which 
both i^ kind and porpose, they are in all ceae& foreign, and, 
when aabstitnted for it, kostUe. Ethics, or the Soienee of 
M(vality, does indeed in no wise exclude the consideration 
of action ; but it contemplateH the same in its originating 
epiritnal source, without reference to space or time or 
sensible existence. Whatever springs out of the perfect 
law of freedom, which exists only by its unity witti the 
will of God, its inherence in the Word of GoA, and its 
comnmnion with the Spirit of God — thai (according to tlie 
principles of Moral Science) is ooos — it is light and 
Tight«ousneBS and very truth. Whatever seeks to sepa- 
rate itself from the Divine Principle, and proceeds from a 
falsa centre in the agent's partionlar will, is evil — a work 
of darkness and contraijiction. It is sin and essential 
falsehood. Not the outward deed, constructive, de- 
structive, or neutral, — not the deed as a possible object of 
the senses, — is the object of Etbical Science. For this is 
no compost, eoUeotiyriwm or inventory of single duties ; nor 
does it seek in the multitudinoas sea, in the pre- determined 
waves, and tides and currents of nature that freedom, 
which is exclnsively an attribute of spirit. Like all other 
pure Bcienoea, whatever it emmciates, and whatever it con- 
cludes, it enunciates and concludes aheohUely. Strictness is 
its essential character: and its first Proposition is, Wliosoever 
thaU Iceep the whole law, and yet offend %n one point, he is 
gviUy of all. For as the W01 or Spirit, the Source and 
Substance of Moral Good, is one and all in every part; so 
must it be the totality, the whole articulated series of single 
acts, taken as unity, that can alone, in the severity of 
science, be recognised as the proper counterpart ajid ade- 
quate representative of a good Will. Ts it in this or that 
limb, or not rather in the whole body, the entire orga^iimau 
that the law of life reflects itself f — ^Mach less, Uien, can 
the law of the Spirit work in f ragmeuta. 
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APHOEISM XIII. 



WbereTer there exists' a, permanent* learned class, 
having authority and possesBing the respect a,nd confi- 
dence of the conntry ; and wherever the Science of Ethics 
is acknowledged, and taught in this class aa a regtilnr part 
of a learned education, to its fntnre members generally', bat 
as the special stndy and indispensable ground-work of such 
as are intended for holy orders ; — there the Article of 
Original Sin will be an Aiiom of Faith in all classes. 
Among the learned an undisputed truth, and with the 
people a fact, which no man imagines it possible to deny ; 
and the doctrine, thus inwoven in the faith of all, and co- 
eval with the conscionaness of each, will for each and all, 
possess a reality, stthjective indeed, yet virtnaUy eqnivalent to 
that which we intuitively give to the objects of our senses. 

With the learned this will be the case, because the 
Article ia the first — I had almost said, spontaneoue — pro- 
duct of the application of moral science to history, of 
which it is the interpreter. A mysteiy in its own right, 
and by the necessity and essential character of iU sahjecb 
— (for the Will, like the Life, in every act and product 
pre-snpposes to iteelf , a Past always present, a Present that 
evermore resolves itself into a Past) — the doctrine of 
Original Sin gives to all the other mysteries of religion a 
common basis, a connection of dependency, an intelligi- 
bility of relation, and total harmony, that supersede ex- 
trinsic proof. There is here that same proof from nnily of 
purpose, l^at same evidence of symmetry, which, in the 

> A learned order must be supposed to conBiit of three cIoseos. 
First, those who are employed in adding to the existing sum of power 
wid knowledge. Second, and most nomerouB class, those whose ofiiee 
it ia to diffuse through the community at large the practical Results of 
science, and that kind and degree of knowledge and cnltiTBtion, which 
to all is requisite or clearly ufleful. Third, the formera and instrnctors 
of the second— in schools, halts, and unifersities, or through the medium 
of the press. The second class includes not only the parocliial clergj, 
and all ochera duty ordained to the ministei'lal ufiice; but likewiiie all 
the members of the legal and medical prol'cssions, who have received a 
learned education under accredited and respiinaible teachers. [See ' Tba 
Church and State,' p. 45, &c., third edition.— H. N. C] 
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contemplatjon of a human slceleton, flashed coDvictioa cm 
the mind of Galen, and kindled meditation into a hymn ol 

praise. 

Meanwhile the People, not goaded into donht hy the 
leasons and examples of their teachers and superiors ; not 
drawn away from the fized stars of heaven, the form and 
magnitude of which are the same for the uEiked eye of the 
shepherd as for the telescope of the sage — from the im- 
mediate traths, I mean, of Reason and Conscience to an 
exercise to which they have not been trained, — of a facnltj 
which has been imperfectly developed, — on a anbjeot not 
within the sphere of the faculty, nor in any way amenable 
to its judgment ; — the Pbopl« will need no arguments to 
receive a doctrine confirmed by their own experience from 
within and from without, and intimately blended with the 
most venerable traditions common to all races, and the 
traces of which linger in the latest twilight of civilization. 

Among the revulsions consequent on the hmte bewilder* 
ments of a Godless revolntdon, a great and active zeal for the 
interests of religion may be one. I dare not trnat it, till I 
have seen what it is that gives religion this interest, till I 
am satisfied that it ia not the interests of this world; 
neceasary and laudable interests, perhaps, but which may, I 
dare believe, be secured as effectually and more suitably by 
the prudence of thia world, and by this world's powers 
and motives. At all events, I find nothing in the fashion 
of the day to det«r me from adding, that the reverse of the 
preceding — that where religion is valued and patronized 
as a supplement of law, or an aid extraordinary of police ; 
where Moral Science is exploded as the mystic jargon of 
dark ages ; where a lax System of Consequences, by which 
every iniquity on earth may be (and how many have been ! ) 
denounced and defended with equal plansibiJity, la publicly 
and authoritatively taught as Moral Philosophy ; where the 
mysteries of religion, and truths supersenaual, are either 
out and squared for the comprehension of the understand- 
ing, "the faculty judging according to sense," or des- 
perately torn asunder from the reason, nay, fanatically op> 
posed to it ; lastly, where Private ' Interpretation is every 

' The author of ■ The Sutegman'a Hannal ' toiut be the most idcdd- 
MSCsDt of men, if he c«n be justly gnspecled of » leaning to the Bomish 
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thing and the Ghnrch nothing — th^n the myvtezy ot 
Originftl Sin will be either rcijeoted, or evaded, or perverted 
into the monstrona fiction of Hereditary Sin, — guilt in* 
herited ; in the mystery of Kedemption metaphors ynH be 
ohtmded for the reality ; and. in the mysterions appur- 
tenants and symbols of Kedemption (Begeneration, Qrace, 
the £nchamt, and Spiritnal Commnnion) the realities will 
be eraporated into metaphors. 



APHORISM XIV. 

Lbiohton. 

As in great maps or pictnres yon will see the border 
decorated with m^dows, fonntains, flowers, and the like, 
represented in it, but in the middle yon have the main 
d^dgn : so amongst the works of Qod is it with the fore- 
ordained Bedemption of Man. All his other workB in the 
world, all the beaaty of the creatnreB, the succession of ages, 
and the things that cotae to pass in them, are bnt as the 
border to this as the mainpiece. Bnt as a foolish nnskiUul 

Chnich { or if it be necessaiy for bim to repeftt hit fervent Amen to tbe 
wish an3 prayer oT our late good old King, thM " every adult in the 
British Empire should be able to read bis Bible, and have a Bible to 
read I " Neiertheleu, it may not be enperfluoua to declare, that in thag 
protesting against the Ucenae of priyate interpretation, I do not mean tu 
condemn the exercise or denj the right of individual judgment. I 
condemn only thn pretended right of erery individual, competent and 
incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a sense of bis own, in opposition 
to tbe judgment of the Church, without knowledge of the originals <if 
of tbe lani^ages, the historj, tbe customs, opinions, and controversies 
of the age and countr5 in which Ihej were nritten ; and where the inter- 
preter judges in ignorance or contempt of unint^mpted tradition, the 
unanimous consent of Fathers and Conncils, and the uoiversal Faith of 
the Church in all ages. It is not the attempt to furm a judgment, which 
is here called in question ; but the grounds, or rather the no-^outide on 
wblcb the judgment is formed and relied on. 

My fiirf principle is; that x CHBiBTiiuiTi wTTBon a Cbubch 

■XEBOUIHO SpiBITnil, iDTHORITT M VaMITT ijjn DlSSOLCTIOH. And 
my belief IB, tiiat when Popery is rnshing in on ns like an inundation, 
tbe nation will find it to be so. I say Popery; for this too I hold for a 
delusion, that Komaniim or Soman Catholicism ts separable from 
Popei;. Almost »» readily could I st^ipose a circle withont a centre. 
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beholder, not discerning the excellency of the principal piece 
in Bneb maps or piotnres, gaxea only on the fair border, 
and goes no farther — thus do the greatest part of us as to 
thia great Work of God, the red»nption of oar personal 
Being, and the re-nnion of the Hntnan with the Divine, by 
and throngh the Divine Hnmanity of the Incarnate Word. 



APHORISM XT. 

LUTHBB. 

It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing for thy 
human strength, whosoever thon art (without God's assis- 
tance), at such a time when Moses sefcteth on thee with the 
Law (see Aphorism XII.), — when the holy Law written in 
thy heart accnseth and condemneth thee, forcing thee to a 
comparison of thy heart therewith, and convicting thee of 
the incompatiblenesB of thy will and nature with Heaven 
and holiness and an immediate God — that thsn thoa 
shouldest be able to be of such a mind as if no Law nor 
sin had ever been ! I say it is in a manner impossible that 
a hnman creature, when he feeleth himself assaulted with 
trials and temptations, and the conscience hath to do with 
God, and the tempted man knoweth that the root of tempta- 
tion is within him, shonld obtain such mastery over his 
thoughts as then to think no otherwise than that from 
everkLSting nothing hath been bat only and alone Christ, 
altogether Grace and DeUverance ! 

COUUENT. 

In irrational agents, namely, the bmte animals, the will is 
hidden or absorbed in (he law. The law is their nolure. In 
the original pnrity of a rational agent the nncorrapted will is 
identi^ with the law. Nay, inasmuch as a Will perfectly 
identical with the Law is one with the dtvttw Will, we may 
say, that in the nnfallen rational agent the WUI eorutUvies 
the Law.' Bat it is evident that the holy and spiritnal 
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power and light, which by a prol^si* or snticipfttion we 
nave named law, is a grace, an inward perfectios, and 
withont &e commanding, binding and meaacing oharaotfir 
which belongs to a law, acting as a master or sovereign 
distinct from, and existing, as it wore, externally for, the 
agent who is bound to obey it. Now this is St. PanVa 
sense of the word; and on this he gronnde his whole 
reasoning. And hence too arises the obscority and apparent 
paradoxy of sereral tests. That the Law is a Law for yon ; 
that it acts on the Will not in it ; that it exercises an agency 
from unthout, by fear and coercion ; proves the oorraption of 
your Will, and presnpposes it. Sin in this sense came by 
the law : for it has its essence, as sin, in that counter- 
position of the holy principle to the will, which occasions 
tilts principle to be a u.w. Exactly (as in all other points) 
consonant with the Panline doctrine is the assertion of John, 
when speaking of the re-adoption of the redeemed to be sons 
of God, and the consequent resamption (I had almost said 
re-absorption) of the Law into the Will (^yifiov riXttov rbv 
r^C tKcvQeplae, Jamei i. 25.,) — be says — For the law was 
given by Moset, but Qraoe a/ttd ZVuM came by Jaws Ckriet. 
That by the Law St. Panl meant only tiie ceremonial law, 
is a notion that conld originate only in ntter inattention to 
the whole strain and bent of the Apostle's argument. 



APHORISM XVI. 

LlIGHTON AND CotBEIDfll. 

Christ's death ^ras both voluntary and violent. There 
was external violence : and that was the accompaniment, 
or at most the occasion, of his death. But there was in- 



nfttare, and the law of readon? Therefare i in irrational agents the 
law coiutitiiteB the irill. In moral and rational agentg the will con- 
stitutes, or ought to oonstitate, tbe law: I speak of moral agents, un- 
&Jlen. For ^epenonal Will cumprebends the idea,m Beason, and it 
pveicauBadTe force to the Idea,ss a jmuMiMl Season. But Idea with the 
power of realizing the same is a Law ; or aay : — the Spirit comprehends 
the Moral Idea, by rirtne of it« rationality, and it girea to the Idea 
causatiTe Power, as a Will -. In eiary sense therefore, it comliluiei the 
I«w, sunpljinR both the Eiements of which it consists— namely, the 
Idea, and the realizing Power, 
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tenml willingnesa, the spiritnal Will, the Will ot the Spirit, 
&nd this wa8 the proper cause. By this Spirit he iran 
restored from death ! neither indeed wcw it possible for him 
tobekoldenqfit ; hein^ puito death in the fiesh, bvi guiehetied 
iy the Spirit, says St. Peter. But he is likewise declared 
elsewhere to h&ve died by that aaine Spirit, which here, in 
oppOBition to the violence, is said to quicken him. Thus 
H^BUfs ii. 14. Through the eternal Spirit he offered him- 
self. And even from Peter's words, and without the 
epithet, eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that 
the SpirU, here opposed to the flesh, body or animal life, is 
of & higher nature and power than the individual lotU, 
which CBjuiot of iteelf retnm to re-inhabit or quicken the 

If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in 
doctrine, is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter 
and Paol, with the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
would have laid so great stress on them P But the true 
life of Christians is to eye Christ in every step of his life — 
not only as their Binle bnt as their Strength: looking to 
him as their Pattern both in doing and in snfEering, and 
drawing power from Tiim for goiug through both : being 
vnthout hvm able for nothing. Take comfort then, thou 
that believest I It is he that lifts up the Soul from, the Qates 
of Death : and he hath said, I will raise thee uj) at the last 
day, Thon that beUevest in him, believe him and take 
comfort. Yea, when thou art most sunk in thy sad appre- 
hensions, and he far off to thy thinking, then is he nearest 
to raise and comfort thee : as sometimes it grows darkest 
immediately before day. 

APHORISM XVII. 

Leiqhton and COIGRIDOI:. 

Wonid any of you be cured of that common disease, the 
fear of death P Yet this fs not the right name of the 
disease, as a mere reference to onr armies and navies ia 
sufQcient to prove : nor can the fear of death, either as loss 
of life or pain of dying, be justly held a common disease. 
But would yon be cnred of the fear and fearful questionings 
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oonneotod iritb the approach of death F Look thia way, and 
yon shall find more than yon seek. Christ, the Word that 
was from the begimung and was made flesh and dwelt 
among men, died. And he, who djing conquered death in 
his own person, conqnered Sin, and Death which is the 
Wages of Sin, for thee. And of this tbon mayest be 
assored, if onl; thou beheve in him, and love him. I need 
not add, keep his commandments : since where Faith and 
LoTB are. Obedience in its threefold character, as £Sect, 
Beward, and Criterion, follows by that moral necessity 
which is the highest form of freedom. The Qrave is thj 
bed of rest, and no longer the cold bed : for thy Savionr 
has warmed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the Faithful that 
Christ descended into the grave, with especial confidence 
may we meditate on his retnm from, thence, qmek^ied hy 
the ^irit: this being to those who are in him the certain 
pledge, yea, the eSectoal canse of that bleesed resnrrection, 
for which they themselves hope. There is that onion be- 
twixt tltem and their Bedeemer, that they sbatl rise by the 
communication and virtue of his rising : not simply 1^ his 
power — for so the wicked likewise to their giiei shall be 
rmaed : but tk^ by hi$ life a» their Ufa, 

COMldlNT 

On the three Preceding AphoritmM. 

To the reader, who has consented to submit his mind to 
my temporary guidance, and who permits me to regard him 
as my pupil, or junior fellow-student, I continae to address 
myself. Should be exist only in my imagination, let the 
bread float on the waters ! If it be the Bread of Life, it wiU 
not have been utterly cast away. 

Let ns pause a moment, and review the road we have 
^tssed over since the transit from Religious Morality to 
Spiritual Religion. My first attempt was to satisfy yon, 
that there w a SpirituaJ principle in Maxt,^ and to expose 
the sophistry of the ai^uments in support of the contraiy. 
Onr next step was to clear the road of all counterfeits, 
by showing what is iwt the Spirit, what is not Spiritual 
< EJementa of Beligious Fbilosc^hy, ante, p. B8. — Ed. 
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Religion," And thia was followed by an attempt to eata- 
blisb a difference in Icind between religions trutlis and 
tbe dednctione of speonlative science ; yet bo ae to prove, 
that tte former are not only eqnaJly rational with the 
latter, bnt that they alone appeal to reason in the fnlness 
and living reality of th^ power. This and the state 
of mind reqnieite for the formation of right conTictions 
respeoting spiritnal trnths, afterwards employed onr atten- 
tion. Having then ennmerated the Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith peojdia/r to Christianity, I entered on the great 
object of the present work; namely, the removal of all valid 
objections to these articles on gronndfi of right reason or 
conscience. Bnt to render this practicable it waa necessary, 
first, to present each article in its tme ScriptnraJ pnrity, by 
«zpoaare of the oarioatnres of misinterpretera ; and this, 
again, conld not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed 
respecting the facnlty entitled to sit in judgment on snch 
qnestiona. I early foresaw, that my best chance (I will not 
Bay, of giving an insight into the snrpaaaing worth and 
tranacondent reaeonablenesa of the Christian scheme, bnt) 
of rendering the veiy qneataon intelligible, depended on my 
anccess in determining the tme nature and limits of the 
hnnum TJndebstabdinq, and in evincing its diveraity from 
BaAsON. In pnraning thia momentona snbject, I was 
tempted in two or three instances into disqniaitiona, which 
if not beyond the comprehension, were yet nnanited to the 
taste, of the persona for whom the work was principally 
intended. These, however, I have separated from the 
mnning text, and compressed into notes. The reader will 
at worst, I hope, paea them 1^ as a leaf or two of waste 
paper, willingly given l^ him to those for whom it may 
not be paper wasted. Kevertheleas, I cannot conceal, that 
the snbject itself snppoaes, on the part of the reader, a 
ateadineBS in self-^adUimmg, a pleaaure in referring to hia 
own inward experience for the facts asserted by the anthor, 
which can only be' expected from a person who has fairly set 
his heart on arriving at dear and fixed conclnsione in 
matters of Faith. Bnt where this interest is felt, nothing 
more thajt a common capacity, with the ordinary advan- 
tages of education, is required for the complete comprehen- 
' Seeanre,iip. 96— 101.-- En. 
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idOD both of the argament and the result. Iiet but one 
tiiooghtfnl honr be devoted to the pages 143-165. Iii all 
that foUirwa, the reader will find no difficulty in vnder- 
ttanding the author's meaning, whatever he may have In 
adoptirig it. 

The two great moments of the Christian B«1igion are, 
Original Sin and Redemption ; that the Qroond, tki* the 
Snperatractore of onr faith. The former I have exhibited, 
first, according to the scheme of the Westminster Divines 
and the Synod of Dort ; then, according to the ^ scheme of 

< To eteape the onujeqaenoM of this scheme, lomp AnniDiui divines 
hare Mseited th&t the pnualtf iufiicted on Adun, sjid matitiued in his 
posterity, trsa aimplj the ioea of immorulitj, Death u the ntter extinc- 
tion of perianal Being: immortality being regarded by them (and not, I 
think, witboat good reason) aa a anpemBtnrvl attribute, and iU loss 
therefore inTolvrt in the forftitare of supernatural graces. This theory 
baa ita golden side t and aa a private opinion, is said to have the cuun- 
'e than one dignitary of onr Church, whose general ortbo- 



doiy is lieyond impeachment. For here tlie pmaltv resolves itself ii 
the comtquetiat, and this the natural and natrmuli/ inevitable conte- 
qoence af Adam's crime. For Adam, indeed, it was a potitive punish- 
ment : a pnnishment of his guilt, the jostice of which who could have 
dared armign ? While for the Offspring of Adnm it was simply a oof 
super-adding to their nature the privilege by which the original man 
was contra-diBtinguisbed from the brute creaticm — a mere ne^fion, of 
which they had no more right to rmnpUn than any other species 
of animals. God in this view appears only in liis attribute of mercy, 
as aveit^g by supernatural interposition ■ consequence naturally inevi- 
table. This is the golden side of the theory. But if we approach to 
it tWim the opposite direc^n, it first excites ajnat scruple, from the 
countenance it seems to give to the doctrine of MalsriaUHn, The sup- 
porters of this scheme do not, I presume, contend, that Adam's of^ring 
would not have been bom ni«n, but hare formed a new species of b^iBta.' 
And if not, the notion of a rational, and self-conscious soul, petiahing 
utterly with the disaolntion of the organised body, seems to require, nay, 
almost iuTolTea, the opinion that the soul is a quality or accident of the 
body — a mere harmony resulting from organiiation. 

But let this pass tmquestioned. Whatever else the desoendants of 
Adam might have been without the intercession of Christ, yet (thia in- 
tercession liaving been eS^cually made] they are now endowed with 
souls that are not exiingnished together with the material body. Now 
unless these divines teach likewise the Bomish figment of Purgatory, 
and to an extent in which the Church of Rome herself would denounce 
the doctrine as an impious heresy t unless they hold, that a punishment 
temporary and remedial is the vxmt evil that tiie impenitent have to ap- 
prehend in a future state ; and that the spir itual Death declared and 
foretold by Christ, the death etemai viiire tie vjorm never diet, is 
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a contemporaiy Arminian diTue ; and lastly, in contrast 
with both schemes, I have placed what I firmly believe to 
be the BvrvpiMTol sense of this article, and vindicated ite 
entire conformity with reason and experience, I now pro- 
ceed to the other m.om«nton8 article — from the neoeHfli- 
tating' Occaiion of the Christian IHspensation to Christianity 
itseU. For Christianity and Redemption are eqnivalent 
terms. And here my Comment will be comprised in a, few 
sentences : for I confine my views to the one object of 
clearing this awful mystery from those too current misre- 
presentations of its nature and import that have laid it 
open to scruples and objections, not to ench as shoot forth 
from an unbelieving heart — (against these a sick bed will 
be a more eSectnal antidote than all the argnment in the 
world) — bat to each scruples as have tiieir birth-place in 
the reason and moral sense. Kot that it is a myat^iy — 

cnCher Death nor cCemal, bat a cerlun {ifoflfum of auEFering in & state 
of faith, hime, and progresaire (unendment— tinleM tJiey go iSme lengths 
(and tlie ifivines here intended ale orthodox ChurcWen, men who 
would not knowingly odv&nce eien a step on the rood towuds them)— 
-'"■'■ ■ '■ r the 

m altrs-Calvinist ic narrownew in the 
t least find it impossible, with my present 
bnman feelings, not to imagine utherwise than that eren in besTen it 
would be a feanol thing to know, that in ordar to m; sleTation to a lot 
infinitelj more desirobls than b; natore it wonld baTa been, the lot of bo 
Taat a multitude hod been rendered infinitelj more calamitons ; and 
that raj fellcitj had been purchased hj the ererlaiting migerj of the 
majority of mj feUow-men, who if no redemption had been proTided, 
alter inheriting the pains and pleasures of earthly eiistenDe during the 
numbered hours, and the few and evil — evil yet feie — daya of the yeara 
of their mortal life, would bare fallen asleep to wake no more, — would 
bare sunk into the dreamless aleep of the grave, and have been aa the 
nrarmnraDd theplaint.andtheeiuttiQgsweU and the sharp scream, which 
the unequal gust of yesterday snatched from the stringsof a wind-hsrpi 
In another place I hare Tentured to question the spirit and tendency 
of Taylor's work on Kept'ntance. * But I ought to have adiied, that to 
discover and keep the tme medium in exponiiding and applying the Gfli- 
cacj of Christ'a Cross and Passion, ia beyond comparison the most dilE- 
oult and delicate point of practical divinity — and that which wpeciallj 
needs a guidance oom above. 

* Ferhapain his" Unum Necessarium; or the Doctrine and Practice 
ef Bepentajioe," part of his "Notes on Jeremy Taylor,'' pp. 293 — 3SG, 
T. iiL, of (bt ' Bemaitu,' 1838.— En. 
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not tbftt U paueth tdl undentanding ; — if the doctrine be 
more than an hyperbolical phrase, it mutt do ao j — bnt that 
it is at variance with the Law revealed in the oonacience ; 
Uiat it contradicts our moral instinota and intoitiona — ihii is 
the difBcnlty, which alone is worthy of an anawer. And 
what better way is there of correcting the misconceptions 
than by laying open the Boorce and occasion of them ? 
What sorer way of removing the scraplee and prejndicea, 
to which these misconceptionB have given rise, than by pro- 
ponnding the myBteiy itself — namely thx Bidbhftivb Act, 
as the transcendent Oauieoi Salvation — in the express and 
definite words, in which it was ennnciated by the Bedeemer 
himselfP 

Bnt here, in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, 
I interpose a view of redemption aa appropriated by faith, 
coincident with Leighton'a, thongh for the greater part: ex- 
pressed in my own words. Thit I propose as the right 
view. Then follow a few sentences transcribed from Field 
(an excellent divine of the reign of James I., of whose 
work on the Chnrch it would be difficult to speak too 
highly) ' containing the qnestions to be solved, and which is 
numbered, as an Aphorism, rather to preserve the nni- 
formity of appearance, than as being strictly snch. Then 
follows the Comment : as part and commencement of which 
tiie Beader will consider the two paragraphs of pp. 13S, 1S6, 
written for tluB purpose and in the foresight of the present 
inquiry ; and I entreat him therefore to begin the Comment 
by re-pemsing these. 



APHOBISM XVin. 

StedfaM hy Faith. This is absolntely necesaary for re- 
sistance to Ute Evil Principle. There is no standing oat 
withont Bonte firm gronnd to stand on : and this Faith 
alone supplies. By Faith in the Love of Christ the power 
of God becomes ours. When the soul is beleaguered by 
enemies, weakness on the walla, treachery at the gates, 
and corruption in the citadel, then by Faith she says — 

■ See kiso " Notes on Field on the Chnrcli " (162S), in Coleridge'* 
'Bemains,' 1838, t. iiL, pp. 67 — 92.— En. 
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Lamb of God, slain from the fanndafcioa of the World ! 
thou art my strength ! I look to thee for deliverance ! 
And thns she overcomee. The pollation (miamia) of sin 
is precipitated by his blood, the power of sin is conqaered 
by hia Spirit, The Apostle says not — stedfast by your 
own resolntions and purposes ; bat — stedfaet by faith. Nor 
yet stedfaat in yonr Will, bat gtedfast in the faith. W» 
are not to be looking to, or brooding over ourselves, either 
for aocosation or for confidence, or (by a, deep yet too 
freqaent self-delnsion) to obtain the latter by making a 
merit to onrselves of the former. But we are to look to 
Chbist and him eruoified. The Law that is very nigh to 
thee, even irn th/ heaH; the Law that condemnetli and hath 
no promise ; that stoppeth the guilty Past in its swift 
flight, and maketh it disown its name ; the Law will 
accuse thee enoagh. Linger not in the Jnatice-oourt, listen- 
ing to thy indictment ! Loiter not in waiting to hear the 
Science ! No ! Anticipato the verdict ! Appeal to Gcesar ! 
Haete to the King for a pardon 1 Straggle thitherward, 
though in fetters ; and ciy aload, uid collect the whole 
remaining strength of thy Will in the outcry — I believe ! 
Lord ! he^ my unbelief! Disclaim all right of property 
in thy fetters. Say, that they belong to the old man, and 
that thou dost but cany them, to the di^ve, to be buried 
with their owner ) Fix thy thought on what Ohrist did, 
what Ohriit su&red, what Ohriet is— aa if thon wonldst fill 
the hollownesa of thy Sonl with Ghmt ! If he emptied 
lumself of glory to become sin for thy salvation, must not 
thon be emptied of thy sinful Self to become Righteonsnesa 
in and through his agony and the effective merits of his 
Gross ? ' By what other means, in what other form, is it 

' Bod tnan0sttd in th* fieah ia Eternity In the form of Time. Bnt 
Etomitj in relKtioD to Time is th« •baolnle to the conditionat, or the 
real to the bpparenC, and KedemptioD must purtahe of both ; — alwaya 
perfected, fbr it is a j'iaf of the Etaraftl; — continuous, for it is a procen 
in relation to man ; Che former, the alone ot^jectirely, and therefore 
■mlrersallj, true. That Redemption in an iipiM perfeetvm, a finished 
woA. the claim (o which is oonfemd in BBptiam; that a Christian 
csuDot (peak or think bb if his Redemption by the bI<H>d, and his Justifi- 
cation by the lUKhteonsness of Christ alone, were fbtnre or contingent 
erents, but most biith gay and Chink, I hant beat redeemed, I am justi- 
fled ) Ustiy, that for ai many aa Bre received into hia Church by baplism. 
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postihle for thee to stand in tlie preBence of the Holy One ? 
With what mind wooldst thou come before Ood, if not with 

ChriBt baa condemiied ain in tbs fleah, bat nBde it dtadH low, thM 
is, no longer impnUible M jnnUi bu deatrojed t)ie v/gietim nalifj/ 

of sm : — these ore truthB, irhicb all the Beformed Churches, 
Swedisb, DanUb, EvaiigelLcal, (or LutheniD,) the Reformed (the Cal- 
Tiniitic in mid-Germaaj, France, and G«neTB, so called,) lastlj, tbe 
Cbnrch of England, aod the Choich of Scotland— naj-, the best and 
mo«t learned diTioes of the Komao Cathalic Chorcb have onited in 
Dphotding aa moat oertaiD and DsceMarr articlM of &ith, and the 
effectual preaching of which Lather declares to be the appropriato 
crilerioD, tlaiitit vel ca4enlit Ecclaia. The Chnreh is standiDg or. 
fiilling, sfoording as this doctrine is supported, oroierloohed, or oonnter- 
vened. Nor has the oontrar; dootrine, aooording to which the bap- 
tiied are jet, each individually, to be called, oonverted, and chosen, 
witb all the corollaries f^om this assumption, tbe watching ibr signs and 
•enaible assurances, " the frames," and " the states," and " the feelings," 
and " the sudden conversions," the contagious ferer-boils, of the (moat 
nnfiti;, to called) Evangelicals, and Anninian Methodises of the day, 
been in any age taught or coonteoanced bj any known and accredited 
Christian Chorch, or by any liody and socceesion of learned divinet. 
On the other hand it has rarely happened, that tlie Church has not 



hopeless to attempt the cure of any person, once infected, 
r« partioalarly when, as moM often happeiu, the patient is a woman. 
Nor does Luther in bis nnmerons and admirable diamunes □ 



point, conceal or palliate the difficoltiee, wliich the carnal mind, tliat 
worlis under many and different disguises, throws in the way to 
prevent tbe laying firm hold of the truth. One most mischieioDS and 
Tery popular mit-belier most be cleared away in the Erst instance — the 
presumption, I mean, that whatever is not ftcUt simple, and what uaj 
plain budy can understand at the Grst hearing, cannot be of necesaai^ 
belief, or among the fundamental articles or eesentiala of Christian 
&ith, A diicile, child-like mind, a deference to the authority of the 
Churches, a presmoption of the truth of doctrines that have been re- 
ceiTed and taught as true by tlie whole Chnreh in all times ; reliance on 
tbe positive declarations of tbe Apostle — in short, all the couTiotions c£ 
the truth of a doctrine that are previous to a perfect intwht into its 
tmth, because these convictions, with the affections and dispositions 
accompanying them, are the very means and eondidons of attaininr to 
that insight— and study of, and quiet meditation <m, them, with a gradual 
growth of spiritual knowledge, and earnest prayer for its increase ) all 
these, to each aud all of which tbe young Christian is so repeatedly and 
brrentl; exhorted by St. Panl, are to be superseded, because, fbrsoolh, 
truths iieedful for all men, must be quite simple and easy, and adapted 
to tbe capacity of all, even of the plainest and dullest underttandmg 1 
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tbe mind of Him, in whom alone Qod loreth the world P 
With good advice, perhaps, and a little aBsistance, thon 
wonldst rather cleanse and patch np a mind of thy own, 
and offer it as thy admienon-right, thy qwUiJieation, to Him 
who eharged Am cmgeU with foUy t * Oh ! take counsel 
«f thy B^ison ! It will show thee how impossible it is, that 
even a world shoald merit the love of Eternal Wisdom and 
all Bofficing Beatitude, otherwise than as it is contained in 
that all-perfect Idea, in which the Supreme Spirit contem- 
plateth itself and the plenitude of ite infinitj' — the Only- 
Begotten before all ages ! the beloved Son, in whom the Faiher 
*i indeed weU pleased I 

And as the Mind, so the Body with which it is to ha 
clothed ! as the Indweller, so the House in which it is to 
be the Abiding-place ! * There is bat one wedding- 
garment, in which we can sit down at the marriage-feast 
of Heaven : and that is the Bridegroom's own gift, when 

What cannot be poor«d bU at onoe on a man, can onlj be snpersrogatory 
drops from the emptied shower-batli of religious jnatractioal Bait 
surelj, the more rational iDfereace would be, that the faith, which i» to 
save the whole man, must have its tools and jnBtiJyinegroanda in tha 
very depths of onr being. And be who can read the Writinga of the 
Apostles, John and Paul, withont Boding in almoit eTerj page a oim- 
finnatioD of this, must haie looked at them, as at the aun in an eclipM, 
through blackened glaases- 

' Job. IT. 18.-Ei>. 

' St. Paul blende both forms of expression, and asaerta tlie same doe- 
trine when speaking of the ctlaiiat body provided fia tht »em mut in 
the spiritual flesh and blood, (Chat is, the lofonoing power and virifio 
life of the incarnate Word ; for tlie Bkwd is the Li&, and the Flesh 
the Power)— when speaking I say, of this cilet^al body, as a hoiue net 
■made Ttrith handtj eitmal in ihe hea^^ns, yet brc^ght down to ns, mads 
appropriable by faith, and owr«—he adds, /or in tkia tarlhly Ahum (that 
ia, this mortal life, as the inward principle or energy of onr Tabernacle, 
«r outward and sensible body) tm groan, tanmll^ detiriiu to be cMAed 
upon with rwr hmacBihish it fr<m iiiaven: noilltatiiieviouldbfmiKlolAed, 
imt dolAed i^on, (hat mmialitti might bt atoaUomtd up o/l\/e. 3 Cor. 

The fonr last words of the first Terse {eternal in the heavene) oompared 
with (he conclusion of t. 3, (which itfrom htaven) present a oomcidence 
with John iii. 13, " And no man halh ascended np to heaTen, bnt he 
that came down from beaTen, even the Son of Han, whioh is in 
hearen." [Would not the coincidence be more apparent, if the wntd* 
of John had been rendered word for word, eren to a disregard of the 
English idiom, and with what wonid be serrite and superstitions fidelity 
in the (raaslation of ■common classic? I can sea no reason why tha 
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he gtkve hlmBeK for us that we might live in him and he in 
US. There is bat one robe of Bighteonenes, eren the 

oMilc, BO frequent in St. John, shaiild not be rendnvd litsrslly, ae am ; 
and Uiere may be a, reason whj it sbonld. I hare Bome doabt likewise 
respecting the omission of the definite articles r^, tw, ru — and * 
greater, u to the i luv, both in this place and in John i. 18, bein^ 
adequaielt/ rendered by our viMch u. What sense some of th» 
Greek Fathers attached W, or inferred from. St. Panfa w the Hmvau, 
the theological stndent (and to theologians is this note principBU;' 
addressed) maj find in Wateiland's Letters to a Country Clergpnan — 
a divine, whose judgment and strong sunnd sense are as nnquestion- 
able as his learning and orthodoxj. A dergjman in fall urdera* 
who has neier read the works of BoU and Walerland, has a iatj yet 
to perform.] 

Let it not be oligeoted, that, fbrgetfnl of my own professed aTsrsion 
to sJlegorical interpretations, 1 hare, in this note, falleD into " the fond 
hamour of the mystic dirines, and aU^orieeri of Bo]y WriL"* There 
is. belieie me, a wide diSbrence between tr/mbolical and all^orieal. If 
1 lay that the flesh and blood (eotjm* noumenon) of the Incarnate Word 
are power and life, I say likewise that this mysterious power and life 
are oerili/ and aeluaUff the desh and blood of Christ. T/ia/ are the 
allegoriiera, who torn the 6th chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
John, — <Se hard saying, — wAe can hear it f — after which time many of 
Christ's disciples, who had been eye-wimesBes of his mighty miracles, 
who had beard the sablirae morality of his Sermon on the Mount, had 
glorified God toi the wisdom which they had heard, and had been pre- 
pared to acknowledge, Thii it ind^d ike Chritl, — went back and walked 
no more with him 1- — the hard Hayings, which even TH» Tweltb were not 
yet competent to nnderstand farther than that they were to be apirkually 
nnderstood ; and which the cbief of the Apoatlea was content to receive 
with an Implicit and anticinatiTe faitfal — f^, I repeat, are the slle- 
gorizers who moraliie these nard sayings, these high worda of mystery, 
into a hyperbolical metaphor per aUacAreiin, which only means a Iwlief 
of the doctrine which Faol believed, an ubedieiKe to the law, respecting 
which Paul tan blameless, before the voice called him on the road to 
Damascus ! What every parent, every humane preceptor, wonld d» 
when a child had miaunderstiKid a metaphor or apologue in a literal 
sense, we all know. But the meek and merciful Jesus sufitred man;/ of 
Ills disciples to fall off from eternal life, when, to retain them, he had 
only losay,— Ovesimple-onea! whyareyeofiended? My words, indeed, 
sound strange ; but I mean no more than what you have often and often 
heard from me before, witli delight and entire acquiescence! — Ortdat 
JudMtt! Non ^0. It is sufficient for me tu know that I have used the 



* Sea iDtrodnetoTj Aphorisnu, zxiz., p. 19. — En. 
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Spiritual Body, formed hy the aesimilatiTe power of faith 
for whoever eateth the flesh of the Son of Man and drinketh 
his blood. Did Christ come from Heaven, did the Son of 
Ood leave the glory which he had imih hit Faiher hefon 
ike world began, only to show na a way to life, to teach 
trnths, to tdl ns of a resurrection F Or aaith he not, I (u» 
the way — I am the trnth — I am the !Besiirrection and tite 
Lifef 

APHORISM XIX. 

FiBLD. 

The SonutnigU teach that Ri'na committed after InptiBm 
(that is, for the immense majority of Christians having Chris- 
tian parents, all their sine from the cradle to the grave) 
are not so remitted for Christ's sake, bat that we most snSer 
that extremity of ■ pnnishment which they deserve: and 
therefore either we must afflict ourselves in such sort and 
d^ree of extremity as may answer the demerit of our sins, 
or be pnnished by Gk>d, here or in the world to come, in 
.snch degree and sort that his Jnstioe may be satisfied, 
[^As the encysted vetiom, or poieon-bag, beneath the Adder's 
fang, >o does this doctrine lie beneath the tremendous poteer 
■of the Somish Sieravchy. The demoraiizing influence of 
this dogma, and that it curdled the very life-blood in the 
aeims of Ghristendom, U was given to Lvther beyond aU men 
eince Paul to see, feel, and promadgate. And yet' in hit 
large Treatise on SitpeTiianoe, how near to the spirit of this 
doc^ine — even to the very walls and gates of Bahylo7i/^wa» 
Jeremy Taylor driven, in recoiling from the fanatical extremes 
■of the opposite error .'] But they that are orthodox, teach 
that it is injustice to require the payment of one debt 
twice. * * * It is CO less absurd to say, as the Papists do, 
that otir satisfaction is required as a condition, without 
which Okrist's satisfaction is not applicable unto us, than to 
say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and He, to whom it 
was dne, acceptoth of the same payment on the condition 
that John pay it himself also. " • * The satisfaction of 
Christ is communicated and applied unto us without 
suffering the punishment that sin deserreth, [and essentially 
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involveth,'] upon tfao cxmdition of our faith luid repentance. 
[To irhich I would add : Without faith there is no power 
of repentance : without a commencing repentance no power 
to fiuth: and that it is in the power of the will either 
to repent or to have faith in the Gospel sense of the words, 
is itself a consequence of the redemption of mankind, a- 
free gift of the Redeemer : the gnilt of its rejection, tho- 
refosing to avail onrselves of the power, being all that we- 
can consider as exclosiTely attributable to oar own act.] ' 

CoinaHT. 

{Oontaimng on AppUeaHon of the PriiKiplet laid down 
i» pp. 135,136.) 

ForgiTenese of sin, the abolition of guilt, through th» 
redemptire power of Christ's love, and of his perfect 
obedience during his voluntary assumption of humanityr 
II expressed, on account of the resemblance of the con- 
sequences in both cases, by the payment of a debt for 
another, which debt the payer had not himself incurred. 
Now the impropnatwn of this metaphor — (that is, ttie taking 
it lUeraihf) by tiansferring the sameness from the con- 
eeqaente to the antecedents, or inferring the identity of 
the causes froni a resemblance in the effects — this is the- 
point on which I am at issue ;. and the view or schente of 
redemption grounded on this confusion I believe to be- 
altogether no- Scriptural. 

Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could better 
exemplify the species of sophistry noticed in p. 147, as the 
Aristotelean furd^aait tit fiXXo yivot, or clandestine passing 
oyer into a diverse kind. The purpose of a metaphor is b> 
illnstrate a something less known by a partial identification 
of it with some other thing better understood, or at least 
more familiar. Now the article of Bedemption may be 
considered in a two-fold relation — in relation to the antece- 
dent, that is, the Redeemer's act as the efficient cause and 
condition of redemption; and in relation to the eonsequentr 
that is, the effects in and for the Bedeemed. Ifow it ia th» 
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latter relation, in -which the Bubject is ti'ea(«d of, set forth, 
expanded, and enforced by St. Panl. The mysterioas act, 
the operative caaee is traanamdrnt. Fa^am eri,: and 
beyond the informatioii contaiiied in the enimoiation of the 
Fad, it can. be characterized only ^ the eonseqaetioet. It 
is the conee^iencex of the Act of Bedemption, which the 
zealous Apostle vonld bring home to the minds and affec- 
tions both of Jews and Gentiles. Ifow the Apostle's 
opponents and gainsayers were principally of the former 
class. They were Jews : not only Jews nnconverted, but 
snch as had partially received the Gospel, and who, 
flheltering their national prejodioes under the pretended 
authority of Christ's original apostles and the Chnrch in 
Jerusalem, set themselves up against Paul as followerB of 
Cephas. Add too, that Panl himself was a Hebrewof 
the SebreiM; intimately versed m the Jews' reUgion above 
mam/, hit e<[uai», in hit own nation, and above measure 
teaioui of the traditwa» of his fathere. It might, therefore, 
have b^n anticipated, tha.t his reasoning wonld receive 
its ontward forma and language, that it wonld take its 
predominant coloors, from his own pa»f, and his oppo- 
nents' present, habits of thinking; and that his figures, 
images, analogies, and references wonld be taken preferably 
from objects, opinions, events, and ritual obseiranoes ever 
uppermost in the imaginations of his own countrymen. 
And such we find them ; — yet so judioionsly selected, that 
the prominent forms, the figures of most frequent recur- 
rence, are drawn from points of belief and practice, forms, 
laws, ritea and customs, that then prevailed through the 
whole Boman -world, and were common to Jew and Gentile. 
Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select 
points better suited to this pnrpose, as being equally familar 
to all, and yet having a special interest for the Jewish 
converts, than those are from which the learned Apostle 
has drawn the fonr principal metaphors, by whioh he 
illnstratos the bleesed consequerusei of Christ's redemption 
of mankind. These are : 1. Sin-offerings, sacrifical expia- 
tion. 2. Beoonoiliation, atonement, caroXXayi).' 3. !Ran- 

■ This itord oocun but oax in th« Sew Tesbuqent, Baniamt r. 
II, tbe marginBl rendering bliiig naotKiliatim. The perBooal dodb, 
UToXXiur^Ci 'B still ia DM witli the modem Gieeki fin' ■ im>iMy.<!baiiger, 
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Bom from slavery, Bedemption, tlie buying back again, or 
being bought back. 4. Satisfaction of a creditor's claims 
bj a payment of the debt. To one or other of these four 
heads all the nomerona fonaa and exponents of Ghnst's 
mediation in St. Panl's writings may be referred. And the 
very number and variety of the words or feriphra»e$ nsed 
by him to express one and the same thing furnish the 
strongest presnmptiTe proof, that all alike were used meta- 
phoricaliy. [In the following notation, let the small letters 
represent the ^ects or aongeguemxt, and the capitals the 
efficient aaitet or amteixdentK. Whether by causes we me&u 
acts or agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a trant- 
cendeni, tiiat is, a canse beyond onr comprehension and not 
within the sphere of sensible experience ; and on the other 
hand, let A, B, C, and D represent each some one known 
and familiar cause, in reference to sonie single and charac- 

or one who takes the debwed curnuioj, *o general in conntrif s under a 
despotio or otber dUhonest coTeniment, in exchange fur slerling coin 
or bullion; the porahaserpayiDgthe oatailage, that is, the difference. In 
(hi> elder Greek writers, the verb means to exchange /or an oppaeUe, na, 
caroXXairiTcra r^v Mpiiy role oromwriuc. — He exchanged within him 
self enmitj for friendship, (that ia, he reconciled himself] with his party g 
^-or, aa we say, mads it tip with them, an idiom which (with whateter 
loss of dignity) pves the exact force of the word. He made vp the 
differenoe. The Hebrew word of Tery frequent oocnrrence in the Pen- 
tateuch, which we render by the substantive, aioiuTneai, has its radiuJ 
or lieual image, in copker, pitch. Gen. li. 14: TTioii thaii pitch iiviitlliit 
and milhoM wilApilei. Hence to unite, to fill np a breach, or leak, the 
word expresHing both the act, namely, the bringiiw; together what had been 
previon^y aeparaled, and the Tneatu, or material, by which the re-union 
18 effects, as in our Englisli verbs, to cauHc, to tolder, to poy or pay 
(from poix, pitch), and the French mivtr. Th«nce, metaphorically, 
expiatvm, the piaada having the same root, and being grounded on 
uiother property or use of gams and resins, the supposed cleiataing 
powant of Uieir fumigation. Ntonbere viiL Si: made atonnmmt for 
the Levitts to cleame tAmn.''—TMt]j (or if we are to beliere the Hebrew 
Lexicons,j)nip«rly andmosiyrvfum^f^Htmeansransoin. But if by jtn>p«r 
the Interpreters mean prtTtuiry and radieal, the assertion does not need a 
confutation : all radicals belonging to one or other of three claasec I. 
Inleijectiong, or soimds expressing sensations or pasatona. 3. Imitations 
of Bonnda, as splash, roar, whii, &c. 3. and principsll]', yixnal images, 
objects of sight. But ai to jregitetia/, in all the Dumerous (Gt^y, I 
believe,) instances of the word in the Old Testament, I have not found 
one in which it can, or at least need, be rendered by raatom: though 
beyond all doubt nauoin is used in the Epistle to Timothy, aa an 
tfuivaUnt term. 
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teristic efEeot : namely, A in reference tok,Btol, Otom, 
and D to n. Then I say X + ^lmnisin difEerent places 
ejpreseed byA + k; B + 1; C + m; D + n. — And liiese I 
filioiild call ■metaphorical exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloved Disciple, who leaned on the 
Lord's boBom, the Evangelist atra irvcvfia, that ia, accord- 
ing to the Spirit, the inner and enbetantial tmtb of the 
ChriBtiaiL creed^Tohn, recording the Redeemer's own 
words, ennnciates the fact itself, to the full extent in which 
it ie ennnciable for the haman mind, simply and vnthMtt 
any tneto^hor, by identifying it in hmd with a fact of honrly 
occurrence — expressing it, I say, by a familiar fact the sEune 
in hind with that intended, though of a far lower digniii/ ; — 
by a &ct of every mut's experience, known to all, yet not 
bettor widerriood than the fact described by it. In the 
Bedeemed it is a re-^snero^wm, a birth, a spiritnal seed 
impregnated and evolved, the germinal principle of a higher 
and endnring life, of a tpiritual life — that is, a life the 
actnaJity of which is not dependent on the material body, 
or limited by the circnmstances and processes indispensable 
to its organization and snbsifitence. Briefly, it is the 
differeniiai of immortality, of which the assimilative power 
of faith and love is the integrant, and the life in Christ the 
irUegraiion. 

Bat even this would be an imperfect statement, if we 
omitted the awful truth, that besides that dissolution of 
our earthly tabernacle which we call death, there is another 
death, not the mere negation of life, but its positive oppo- 
site. And as there is a mystery of life and an assimilation 
to the principle of life, even to him who is the Life ; so is 
there a mystery of death and an assimilation to the principle 
of evil ; a fructifying of the corrupt seed, of which death 
is the germination. Thus the regeneration to spiritual 
life is at the same time a redemption from the apiiitual 
death. 

Bespecting the redemptive act itself, and the Divine 
Agent, we know from revelation that he was made a qvicken- 
ing (iutnrotovv, Ufe-mdking) spirit: and that in order to this 
it was necessary, that Glod should be matiifested in thejiesh, 
that the Eternal Word, through whom and by whom the 
world {Koaftot, the order, beauty, and sustaining law of 
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viBible natures) was and is, shonld be loade flesh, aasoms 
onr Immanit; personally, fulfil ^1 rightoonsiiesB, and so 
snfEer and so die tor ns as in dying to conqner death for as 
many as should receive him. More than this, the mode, the 
possibility, we are not competent to know. It is, as hath 
been already observed conoeming the primal act of apostaoy, 
a mystery by the necessity of the subject — a mystery, which 
at ul events it will be time enongh for ns to seek and 
expect to nnderstand, when we nnderatuid the mystery of 
oar natarai life, and its conjunction with mind and will and 

nreonal identity. Even the tniths that are given to ns to 
ow, we can Imow only thnragh faith in the spirit. Th^ 
are spiritnal things which mnst be spiritaally discerned. 
Such, however, being the means and the effects of onr 
Bedemption, well might the fervent Apostle associate it 
with whatever was eminently dear and precions to erring 
and afSicted mortals, and (where no expression conld bo 
commenanrate, no single title be other than imperfect) seek 
from similitude of e^eet to describe the superlative boon by 
successively transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the 
name of each several act and ordinance, habitually con- 
nected in tlie minds of all his hearers with feelings of joy, 
confidence, and gratitude. 

Do you rejoice when the atonement made by the priest 
has removed the civil stain from your name, restored yoa 
to your privileges as a son of Abraham, and replaced yon 
in the respect of your brethren? — Here is an atonement 
which takes away a deeper and worse stain, an eating 
canker-spot in the very hmirt of vour personal being. This, 
to as many as receive it, gives the privilege to become sons 
of Gkid (John i. 12) ; this will admit you to the society of 
angels, and insure to you the rights of brotherhood with 
spirits made perfect. — {Meb. xii. 22.) Here is a sacrifice, 
a sin-offering for the whole world : and a High Frieet, who 
is indeed a Mediator, who not in type or shadow but in very 
truth and in his own right stands in the place of Man to 
God, and of God to Man ; and who receives as a Judge 
what he offered as an Advocate. 

Would you be grateful to one who had ransomed yon 
from slavery under a bitter foe, or who brought you out of 
captivity f Here is redemption from a for direr slavery, the 
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slavery of sin nnto death ; and he, who gave himself for 
Uie ransom, has taken captivity captive. 

Had yon bj your own fault alienated yoarself from your 
beBt, your only sure friend ; — had yon, like a prodigal, cast 
yonraelf ont of your father's hoose ; — woald yon not love 
the good Samaritan, who should reconcile yon to your 
friend ? Wonid you not prize above all price the inter- 
cession, which had brought yon back from husks, and the 
tending of swine, and restored you to your father's arms, 
and seated you at your father's table ? 

Had you involved yourself in a heavy debt for certain 
gew-gawB, for high seasoned meate, and intoxicating drinks^ 
and glistering apparel, and in default of payment had mad? 
yourself over aa a bondsman to a hard creditor, who it waS' 
foreknown, would enforce the bond of judgment to the last 
tittle ; — with what emotions would you not receive the glad 
ttdiugs, that a stranger, or a friend whom in the days of 
your wantonness you had neglected and reviled, had paid 
the DBBT for yon, had made SAnsrjLOnON to your creditor P 
But you have incurred a debt of Death to the Evil Naidbx ! 
you have sold yourself over to Sin ! and relatively to you, 
and to all your means and resources, the seal on the bond is 
the Beal of necessity ! Its stamp is the nature of evil. But 
the stranger has appeared, the forgiving friend baa come, 
even the Son of God from heaven : and to as many as have 
faith in his name, I say — the Debt is paid for you. The 
Satisfaction has been made. 

Now to simplify the argument and at the same time to 
bring the question to the test, we will confine our attention 
to the figure last mentioned, viz. the satisfaction of a debt. 
Passing by our modem Alogi who find nothing but meta- 
phors in either Apostle, let us suppose for a moment with 
certain divines, titat our Lord's words, recorded by John, 
and which in all places repeat and assert the same analogy, 
are to be r^arded as metaphorical ; and that it is tba 
varied expressions of St. Paul that are to be literally inter- 
preted : — for example, that sin is, or involves, an infinite 
debt, (in the proper and law-court sense of the word debt) 
— a debt owing by us to the vindictive justice of God th» 
Father, which can only be Uquidated by the everlasting 
misery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of suffer- 
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ing equal to ibis. Ukemae, that God the Father bj bin 
almolate decree, or (as eome divines teach) through the 
DeceBsity ol bis nnchangeabte jnetice, had detormiiied to 
exact the full anm ; which must, therefore, be paid either 
by ourselves or bj some other in onr name and behalf. 
But besides the debt which ali mankind contracted in and 
through Adam, as a homo pubUotu, evea as a nation is bonnd 
by the acts of its head or its plenipotentiary, every man 
(say these divines) is an insolvent debtor on his own score. 
In this fearful predicament the Son of God took compassion 
on mankind, and resolved to pay the debt for us, and to 
satisfy the divine justice by a perfect equivalent. Accord- 
ingly, by a strange yet strict ectuequetue, it has been holden 
by more than one oE these divines, that the agonies suffered 
by Ohrist were equal in amount to the sum total of the 
torments of all mankind here and hereafter, or to the infinitfiJ 
debt, which in an endless auccesaion of instalmenta we 
should have been paying to the divine justice, had it not 
been pud in full by die Son of Qod incarnate ! 

It is easy to say — " but I do not hold this, or we do 
not make this an article of our belief ! " The tme question 
is : "Do yoQ take any part of it : and can you reject the 
rest without being tTieonsequent ? " Are debt, satisfaction, 
payment iu fall, creditor's rights, and the like, nomiaapTO' 
pria, by which the veiy nature of Bedemption and its 
occasion is expressed; — or are they, with several others, 
figures of speech for the purpose of illustrating the nature 
and extent of the consequences and effects of the redemptive 
Act, and to excite in the receivers a due sense of the magni- 
tude and manifold operation of the Boon, and of the Love 
and gratitude due to the Bedeemer P If still yon reply, the 
former : then, as your whole theory is grounded on a notion 
of jiutioe, I ask you — la this justice a moroZ attribute ? But 
molality commences with, and begins in, the sacred dis- 
tinction between thing and person : on this distinction all 
law human and divine is grounded : consequently, the law 
of justice. If you attach any meaning to the term justice, 
as applied to God, it must be the same to which yon refer 
wheu you affirm or deuy it of any other personal agent — 
save ouly, that in its attribution to God, you speak of it as 
unmixed and perfect. For if not^ what do you mean P And 
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whj' do yon ccUl it bj the same name ? I maj, therefore, 
wiSi all right and reason, put the case as het'ween man and 
man. For ahonld it be found irreconcilable with the justice, 
which the light of reason, made Itao in the conscience, 
dictates to 'man, how much more mnst it be incongmona 
with the aJl-perfect justice of Orod ! Whatever case I shonld 
imagine wonld be felt hj the reader as below the dignity of 
&Q aabjeot, and in some measure jarring with his feelings ; 
and in other respects the more familiar the case, the better 
suited to the present purpose. 

A sum of £1,000 is owing from James to Peter, for 
which James has given a bond. He is insolvent, and the 
bond is on the point of being pnt in snit against him, to 
James's ntter rain. At this moment Matmew steps in, 
pays Peter the thousand pounds and disohai^es the bond. 
In this case, no man would hesitate to admit, that a com- 
plete aatUfaeUcm had been made to Peter. Matthew's 
i61,000 is a perfect equiv^ent for the sum which James 
was bound to have paid, and which Peter had lent. It ia 
the sofme thmg : and this is altogether a question of things. 
Kow instead of James's being indebted to Peter for a snm 
of money, which (he having become insolvent) Matthew 
pays for him, we will pnt the case, that James had been 
gmlty of the basest and most hard-hearted ingratitude to a 
most worthy and affectionate mother, who had not only 
performed all the duties and tender offices of a mother, 
but whose whole heart was bound np in this her only 
child — who had foregone all the ple^nres and amnaements 
of life in watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed 
her health and the far greater part of her resoarces to 
rescue him from, the consequences of his follies and excesses 
during his youth end early manhood ; and to procure for 
him the means of his present rank and ^uence — all 
which he had repaid by n^lect, desertion, and open pro- 
fligacy. Here the mother stands in the relation of the 
creditor : and here too I will suppose the same generous 
frigid to interfere, and to pefonu with the greatest ten- 
derness and constancy all those duties of a grateful and 
affectionate son, which James ought to have performed. 
Will this satisfy the Mother's cWms on James, or entitle 
him to her esteem, approbation, and blessing P Or what 
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if Matthew, the vicarioiu son, should at length address 
her in words to this purpose ; — " Now, I trust, yon. are 
appeased, and will be henceforward recxinciled to James. 
I have satisfied all yoor claims on him. I have paid his 
debt in fall : and yon are too jost to reqoire the same 
debt to be paid twice over. Yon will therefore re^^ard 
him with the same oompIacen<^, and receive him into joar 
presence with the same love, as if there had been no diffe- 
rence between him and yon. For I have made it vp." 
What other reply conld the swelling heart of the mother 
dictate than this P "0 nusery ! and is it possible that you 
are in league with my nnnatnral child to insult me ? Mnst 
not the very necessity of your abandonment of yonr proper 
sphere form an additional evidence of Au giultF Mnst 
not the sense of yonr goodness teach me more fnlly to 
comprehend, more vividly to feel, the evil in him ? Mnst 
not the contrast of yonr merits magnify his demerit in his 
mother's eye, and at once recall and ^nbitter the convictios 
of the canker-worm in his sonl F " 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by per- 
Boasioii or by additional and more mysterious infiaencea, or 
' by an inward co-agency, compatible with the existence of 
a personal will, James should be led to repent; if through 
admiration and love of this great goodness gradually 
assimilating his mind to the mind of his benefactor, he 
ehonld in his own person become a grateful and dntifnl 
child — then donbtless the mother wonld be wholly satisfied ! 
But then the case is no longer a question of things, or 
a matter of debt payable by another. Nevertheless, the 
^ect, — and the reader will remember, that it is the effedt 
and comequeacee of Christ's mediation, on which St. Paul 
is dilating — the effect to Jamet is similar in both cases, 
that is, in the case of James the debtor, and of James the 
undatiful son. In both cases, James is liberated from a 
grievons burthen ; and in both oases he has to attribate his 
hberation to the act and free grace of another. The only 
difference is, that in the former case (namely, the payment 
of the debt) the beneficial act is »ingiy, and without 
requiring any re-aotion or co-agenoy on the part of James, 
the efficient catue of his liberation : while in the latto: 
case (namely, that of Bedemption) the beneficial act 
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is the jirtt, the indispensable condition, and ikm, tiie <»• 
efficient. 

The prof eBBion^ student of theology will, perhaps, nnder- 
stand the different poeitiona aes^ted in the preceding 
argument more readil; if the^ are presented sywpUealh/, 
that is, brought at once within his view, in tie form of 
answers to fonr qaestions, comprising the constitnent 
parte of the Scriptural Doctrine of Redemption. And I 
trust that my lay readers of both sexes will not allow 
themselves to be scared from the penisal of the following 
short catechism by half a dozen Latin words, or ratheir 
words with Latin endings, that translate themselves into 
English, when I dare assure them, that they will encounter 
no other obstacle to their full and easy comprehensiim of 
the contents. 

SynopHg of the Oonetituent Points in the Doctrine of Bsdem/p- 
Hon, in Fow Qaestione, with Corregpondent Anetoera. 



. Agffna Oausator T 
■vcn. I -nn. j.\ ■ it I '''■ Actus CaueaUvut t 
Who (or What) » ll. 3 ^^„^ 0««,iun. t 



4. dmseqVfeniict ab Effeeto T 



I. The Agent and Personal Cause of the Bedemption 
of Mankind is — the oo-etemal Word and only begotten 
Son of the Living God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing 
(agotdstet ayuvit^ofifvot;'), crucified, submitting to death, 
resurgent, commnnioant of his Spirit, ascendent, and ob- 
taining for his Chnreh the Descent, and Communion of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

II. The causative act is — a spiritual and transcendent 
Mystery, that pasgeth ali vrndergtanding. 

III. The Effect caused is — the being bom anew : es 
before in the^^e^A to the world, so now bom in the spirit to 
Christ. 

IV. The Consequences from the Effect are — Sanctifioa- 
tion from Sin, and Liberation from the inherent and penid 
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conseqnences of Sin in the World to come, with all the 
means and processes of Sanctification hy the Word and the 
Spirit : these Conseqneata being the same for the Sinner 
relatiTelj to Ood and his own Sonl, as the satisfactioD of a 
debt for a debtor relatively to his creditor ; as the aaCTificial 
atonement made by the priest for the tranBgressor of the 
Mosaic Law ; as the reconciliation to an alienated parent 
for a son who had estranged himself from his father's 
house and presence ; and as a redemptive ransom for a, 
slave or captive. 

Now I complain that this metaphorical naming of the 
transcendent caosativo act through the medium of its proper 
effects from actions and causes of familiar occurrence 
connected with the former by aimilarity of resolt, has been 
mistaken for an intended designation of the essential 
character of the cansative act itself ; and that thus divines 
have interpreted de omm what was spoken de siagvio, and 
magnified a partial equation into a total iden^ty. 

I will merely hint, to my more learned renders, and to 
the professional students of theolt^y, that the origin of tida 
error is to be sought for in the discussions of tlie Clreek 
Fathers, and (at a later period) of the Schoolmen, on the 
obecore and ahyamai subject of the divine A-teOy, and the 
distinction between the diXiifa and the (iovXij, that is, the 
Absolute Will, as the universal groimd of aU Being, and 
the election and pnrpoeeof God iu the personal idea, as the 
Father. And this view would have allowed me to express 
what I believe to be the true import and scriptural idea of 
Redemption in terms mnch more nearly resembling those 
used ordinarily by the Calvinistic divines, and with a 
conciliative ehow of coincidence. But this motive was 
ontweighed by the reflection, that I could not rationally 
have expected to be understood hy those t4> whom I most 
wish to be intelligible : et « non vie intelligi, our vis legi ? 

Not to countervene the purpose of a Synopsis, I have 
detached the confirmative or explanatory remarks from the 
Answers to Questions II. and III., and place them below 
as gohoUa. A single glance of the eye will enable the 
reader to re-connect each with the sentence it is supposed 
to follow. 
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BOHOLTm TO ANSWEB II. 

'Sever&eleBa, -the fact or actuaZ trath having heen auuirai 
to iu by Eeoelation, it is not impoaaible, by etedf ast medita' 
tion on the idea and snper-nataral character of a personal 
WUiL, for A mind Bpirituallj' diaciplmed to satisfy iteelf, 
that the redemptive act »uppoee» (and that our redemptioD 
is even negatiTelj conceitiablB only on the sapposition of) 
an agent who can at once act <m the Will as an exciting' 
eanse, qwari ab extra ; and in the Will, aa the eowUtioii of 
its pot^tial, and the grou/tid of its actual, being. 

eOHOIICU TO 1K8WBB m. 

Where two Bnbjects, that stand to each other in the 
relation of antithesit or contradistinction, are connected by 
a middle term common to both, the sense of this middle 
term ia indifferently determinable by eifAsr; the prefera- 
bility of the one or the other in any given case being 
decided by the cironmstance of our more freqnent ex- 
perience (j, or greater familiarity with, the Term, in this 
coimexion. Thns, if I pat hydrogen and oxygen gas, as 
opposite poles, the term gat is common to both ; and it is a 
matter of indifference, by which of the two bodies I ascer- 
tain the sense of the term, Bnt if for the conjoint par- 
poses of connexion and contrast, I oppose transparent 
crystallized alnmen to opaque dBrh, or oncrystallized 
alnmen ; — it may easily happen to be far more cOTweniwit 
for me to show the sense of the middle term, that is, 
ahimen, hj a piece of pipe-clay than by a sapphire or mby ; 
especiaJly if I should be describing the b^uty and pre- 
ciousneas of the latter to a peasant woman, or in a district 
where a mby was a rarity which the fewest only had an 
oppori:nmty of seeing. This is a plain rule of common 
lopic directed in its application by common sense. 

Now let us apply this to the case in hand. The iwi 
oppositea here are Flesh and Spirit, this in relation to Gkritf, 
that in relation to the World; and these two oppositea are 
connected by the middle term, Sirfh, which is of course 
common to both. But for the same reason, as in the 
instance last mentioned, the interpretation of the common 
term is to be ascertained from its known sense, in the 
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more familiar connexion — ^birth, namely, in relation to our 
natnial life aad to the orgutized body, hj whicli we belong 
to Uie present world. — Whatever the word signifies in this 
connexion, the same etieatiaUy (in kind though not in 
dignitrf and valne) most be its signification in the other. 
How else could it be (what yet in this text it nndeniably 
u) , the ftmettun mdiffereni, or nota eom/awmi, of the thegis, 
Fiesh ; or the World, and the antiilMia Spirit ; or Christ P 
We might therefore, npon the sapposition of a writer having 
been spe^dngof river- water in distinction from rain-water, 
as rationally pretend that in the latter phrase the tenn, 
water, was to be understood metaphorically, as that the 
word, birth, is a metaphor, and means only bo and so, in 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and powerfal party in 
oar Chnrch, so nnroerons and powerful as not seldom to be 
entitled the Chnrch, who hold aad publicly teach, that 
" Begeneration is only Baptism." Nay, the writer of the 
article on the Lives <^ Scott and Newton in our ablest and 
most respectable Beview ' is but one among many who 
do not hesitate to brand the contraiy opinion as hetero- 
doxy, and schismatical superstition. I trDBt> that I think 
as seriously as most men, of the evil of schism ; bnt with 
every disposition to pay tbe utmost deference to an ackno.w- 
ledged majority including, it is said, a tbtj large propor- 
tion of the present dignitaries of our Church, I cannot bnt 
think it a sufficient reply, that if Biegeneration means 
Baptism, Baptism must mean Begeneration ; and this too, 
ae Christ himself baa declared, a Begenenttion in the 
Spirit. Now I would ask these divines this simple 
question : Do they believingly Bnppose a spiritual regene- 
rative power and agency inhering in or accompanying the 
sprinkling a few drops of water on an infant's face P They 
cannot evade the question by saying that Baptism is a type 
or tign. For this would be to supplant their ovra assertion, 
that R^ieneratiou means Baptism, by the contradictory 
admission, that B^eneration is the significatum, of which 
Baptism is the s^nificant. Unless, indeed, tber would 
incur the abenrdity of saying, that Begeneration is a type 

■ Keiiew of tbe Htmoira of tbe Her. J. Scott ud Ber. J. Newb», 
' Quanerly Beriew,' April, 1B14. — Bd. 
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of B^eneration, and Baptism a type of itself — or that 
Baptism obIj means Baptism I And this indeed is the 
plain consequence to which they might be driven, shoold 
-they answer the above qnefltion in tlie amative. 

Bnt if their answer be^ " Tee I we do suppose and believe 
this efficiency in the BaptiBmal act " — I have not another 
word to say. Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to ez- 

C3B a hope, that for consistency's sake they wonld speak 
slightingly of the ituKfiation, and extreme uneHon, nsed 
in the Bomish Chnroh ; notwithstanding the not easily to 
1)0 answered arguments of our Christian Mercury, the . 
all-eloqnent Jerem.y Taylor, respecting the latter, which, 
*' since it is nsed when the man is above half dead, when 
Le can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs be 
nothing; fornorationalman can think that anyceremonycan 
make a spiritnaJ change without a spiritnal act of him that 
is to be changed ; nor work by way of nature, or by charm, 
but morally uid after the mumer of reasonable creatures." * 
It is too obvious to require suggestion, that these words 
here quoted apply with yet greater force and propriety to the 
point in question ; as the babe is an uncouscions subject, 
which the dying man need not be supposed to be. My 
avowed convictions respecting Bc^ieneration with the spi- 
ritnal Baptism, as its condition and initiative (Luke iiL 
16; Matt. i. 7 ; Matt. iii. II), and of which the sacramental 
rite, the Baptism of John, was appointed by Christ to 
remain as the sign and figure ; and still more, perhaps, my 
Iwlief respecting the Mystery of the Eacharist, (concerning 
which I hold the same opinions as Bncer,' Peter Martyr, 
and presumably Craniaer himself) — these convictions and 
this belief will, I doabt not, be deemed by the Orthodox de 
more Orotii, who improve the letter of Arminius with the 
tpirit of Socinus, sufficient data to bring me in guilty of 
irrational and Superstitions Uysticiem. But I abide by a 
maxim, which I Wmt at an early period of my theological 
studies, from Benedict Spinoza: — Where the alternative 
lies between the Absurd and the Incomprehensible, no wise 
man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer. To be 

■ DedkatiM) to Taylor's 'Holy Dying,' p. 399, Bohn't Sta&dKd 
Ubrary edition.— Bo. 

* Appendix to Strype'i ' Life of Cranmer.' — Ed. 
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ealUd irraitioiial, is a trifle ; to (e so, and in matterB of reli- 
gion, ifl far otherwise : and whether the irrationality coa- 
Btsts in men's believing (that is, in having persuaded them- 
selves that they believe) againgt reason, or mthout reason^ 
I have been early instracted to consider it as a sad uid 
gerions evil, pregnant with mischiefs, political and moral. 
And by none of my nnmerons inatractors so impreBsively, 
as by that great and shining light of onr ChnrcL in th© 
iBra of our intellectual splendour, Bishop Jeremy Taylor ; 
from one of whose works, and that of especial anthority 
for the safely as well as for the importance of the principle, 
inasmuch as it was written expressly oi populum, I will 
now, both for ite owo intrinsic worth, and to relieve the 
attention, wearied, perhaps, by the length and argnmenta- 
tive character of the preceding dUcuwion, interpose the fol- 
lowing Apborism.* 

APHORISM X2. 

jRBtHT TATLOB. 

Whatever is against right reason, that no faitli can oblige 
OS to believe. For though reason is not the positive and 
affirmative meaenre of onr faith, and otu* faith onght to be 
lat^r than onr Ispeoulatiue] reason, and take something 
into her heart, that reason can never take into her eye ; yet 
in all onr creed there can be nothing agavruA reason. If 
reason justly contradicts an article, it is not "of the house- 
hold of Faith." In this there ia no difficnlty, bat that in 
practice we take care that we do not call Oiai reason, which 
IS not BO {see p. 122). For altbongh reason is s right 
md^,' yet it ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry of 
faith, until all the information be brought in ; all that is 

Slightly »IWreJ from tha ' Worthy CommgnlMtit,' chftp. ii 
' — -'"^ -•--'■-' - rfJaremyTajr- -- 

and merely another name for 
'iiai ia, Che Uaderstanding;, 
ion from Beutoii) Dweoona 
(iincurmu tra fmmlias dtKiativa imI duatrtnria). Hie Beuon, ao in> 
•imcled and ao actuated as Tajlor reqoirea in the aentenc«s immediately 
folkiwing, is what I have colled the Spin! [S«e alaa note near the md 
«f Aphonun VIIL— Elh] 
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witJiin, and all that is withont, all that is above, and gU 
that is below ; all that concerns it in BXperience, and all 
that concema it in act : whataoever ia of pertinent obser- 
vation and whatsoever ia revealed. For else reason may 
ATgoe very well and yet conclude falsely. It may conclude 
well in logic, and yet infer a false proposition in theology 
(p. 115). But when our jnd^ is folly and truly informed 
in all that whence ahe is to make her judgment, we may 
safely follow her whithersoever she invites us. 



APHORISM XXI. 

JXKIMT TaTLOB. 

He that speaka against his own reason, apeaks against 
his own conscience i and therefore it is certain, no man 
serves Qod with a good conscience, who serves him againjrt 

APHoaiSM xxn. 

Jbbimt Tatlob. 
Br the e^ of reason tbrongh the telesoope of faith, tiiat 
ia, Bevelation, wa may see w^t without this telescope we 
could never have known to exist. But aa one that shuts 
the eye hard, and with violence curls the e^e-lid, forces a 
fantastic fire from the crystalline humour, and espies a 
light that never shines, and sees thousands of little fires 
th^t never bom-, ao is he that blinds the eye (^ reason, 
and pretends to see by an eyo of faith. He makes little 
images of notions, and aome stoma dance before him ; bat 
he is not guided by i^ light, nor instruot«d by die pro- 
position, but sees like a man in his aleep. In bo ctaa cui 
i&oa Busov isfi A BIGHT Faith oppobb each othib. 

KOTB PREFATOST 



Aphobibh XXIII. — Less on my own account, than in the 
bope of fore-arming my youthful friends, I add one other 
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tranBoript &om Bishop Taylor, aa from a writer to wboee 
name no taint or suspicion of Oalviniatio or sohismaticBl 
tenets caa attach, and for the purpose of softening the 
offence which, I cannot bnt foresee, will be taken at the 
poeitioiis asserted in paragraph the first of Aphorism Yll-r 
and the docnmental proofs of the same in the next pages ; 
and this hj a formidable partj composed of men ostensibly 
of the most dissunilar creeds, regular Chnroh- divines, voted 
orthodox by a great majority of suffrages, and the so-oalled 
Free-thinl^ng Christians, and Unitarian divines. It is the 
former class alone that I wish to conoliate : so tar at least 
as it may be done by removing the aggravation of novelty 
from the offensive article. And surely the simple re-asser- 
tion of one of " the two great things," which Bishop Taylor 
could assert as a fact, — which, he took for granted, that 
no Christian would tbink of controverting, — should at 
least be controverted without bitterness by his snocessorB 
in the Church. That which was perfectly safe and ortho- 
dox in 1667, in the judgment of a devoted Boyalist and 
Episcopalian, ought to be at most but a venial heterodoxy 
in 1825. Var ilie rest, I am prepared to hear in answer — 
what has already been so often, and with sncb theatrical 
effect dropped, as an exUngvitJier, on my argnments — the- 
famous concluding period cd one of the chapters in Paley's- 
Uorsl and Political Philosophy, declared \ij Dr. Pan* to- 
be the Jmett prose passage in English literatnre.' Be it 
sa I bow to so great aa authoriiy. But if the learned 
Doctor would impose it on me as the trued as well as the- 
finest, or expect me to admire the logic equally ydGi the- 
rhetoric — dfierapai — I start off ! As I have been tnt- 
Engliih enough to find in Pope's tomb-epigram on Sir- 
Isaac N^ewton nothing better than a gross and wrongful 
falsehood, conveyed in an enormons and irreverent hyper- 
bole ; BO witii regard to this passage in question, free as it 
is from all faults of taste, I have yet ^e hardihood to con- 
fess, that in the sense in which the words ducovsr and 
prove, are here need etod intended, I am not convinced of 
the tmth of the principle, (that he alone discovers who 
proves), and I question the correctness of the particular 

< Coleridge quotes this passage in his Condiwoii, — Ed. 
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case, liroaglit as instance and confimuition. I doubt the 
Tftlidity of the aeaertdon as a genavZ mle ; and I deny it, 
as applied to matters of faUh, to the verities of religion, in 
die belief of which there most always be Bomewhat of 
moral election, "an act of the WUl in it as well as of the 
Understanding, as mnch love in it as discorsive power, 
Tme Christian Faith moat have in it something of in-evi* 
dence, something that mnst be made up by duty and by 
obedience." ' Bat most readily do I admit, and most fer- 
vently do I contend, that the miracles worked by Christ, 
both as miracles and as fulfilments of prophecy, both as 
signs and as wonders, made plain discovery, and ^ve nn- 
qnestionable proof, of his divine character and authority ; 
that they were to the whole Jewish nation tme and appro- 
priate evidences, that Kb was indeed come who had pro- 
mised and declared to their forefathers, Behold your Qod 
vnil come with vengeance, men Qod vnih a reeompenee. He 
will eome and gave you.* I receive them as proofs, there- 
fore, of the tmth of every word, which he tanght who was 
himself Thx Word: and as sore evidences of the final 
victory over death Knd of the life to come, in that they 
were manifestations of Kni, who said : I aan the rem/rreetion 
and the Life ! 

The obvioas inference from the passage in qnestion, if 
not its express import, is : Mwaoula experimenta cruoit etee, 
quikas eolis probaaidum erat, homines non, pecudv/rn twtar, 
omnino peritwos ewe, 'Sow this doctrine I hold to be 
altogether alien from the spiHt, and without authority in 
the ietter, of Scripture. I can recall nothing in the history 
of hnman belief, that should induce me, I find nothing in 
my own moral being that enables me, to understand it. I 
can, however, perfectly well understAnd, the readiness of 
fkoBS divines in hoc Pal&ii dictum ore plena jurare, qtii nihil 
dliud in toto Evangelio irwomiTe posse projUentiuT. The most 
unqualified admiration of this superlative passage I find 
perfectly in character for those, who while Sooinianism and 
Ultra- Socinianism are spreading like the roots of an elm, 
on and just below the surface, through the whole land, and 
here and there at least have even dipped under the garden- 
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fence of the Church, and blunted the edge of the ]fthoni«r's 
spade in the gayest forUrret of ou Baal-hamon, who, — 
while hereeiea, to which the framers and compilers <d onr 
Litnrg;, Eamilies, and Articlefi wonld have refused the 
very name of Christianity, meet their eyes on the list of 
religiooa denominations for eyery city and large town 
throaghont the kingdom — can yet congratulate themBelves 
with t)r. Paley, in his book on the Evidenoea, that the rent 
hat not Teaehed the foundation^ — that is, that the conniption 
of man's will ; that the responsibility of man in any sense 
in which it is not equally predicable of dogs and horses ; 
that the diTini^ of onr Lord, and even his pre-eiiatence ; 
that sin, and redemption through the merits of Christ; 
and grace; and the especial aids of the Spirit; and 
the efficacy of prayer; and the sabsistency of the Holy 
fihoBt ; may all be extraded without breach or rent in tlie 
essentials of Christian Faith ; — that a man may deny and 
renonnce them all, and remain a fundamental Christian, 
notwithstanding. Bnt there are many who cannot keep 
np with Latitadinarians of snch a stride ; and I trust that 
the majority of serious believers are in this predicament. 
Now for all these it wonld seem more in character to be of 
Bishop Taylor's opinion, that the belief in question ie pre- 
tupposed in a convert to the Troth in Chnst — bnt at all 
events not to circnlate in the great whispering gallery of 
the religions pnblic suspicions and bard tbongnts of those 
who, like myself, are of this opinion ; who do not dai« 
decry the religions instincts of humanity as a baseless 
dream ; who bold, that to excavate the gronnd nnder the 
faith of all mankind, is a vety questionable method of 
bnilding up onr faith, as Christians ; who fear, that instead 
of adding to, they shoald detract from, the hononr of the 
Incarnate Word by disparaging the light of the Word, 
that was in the beginning, and which lighteth every man ; 
and who, nnder these convictions, can tranqnilly leave it to 
be disputed, in some new Dialogues in the shades, between 
the fathers of the Unitarian Church on the one side, and 
Uaimonides, Moses Mendelssohn, and Lessing on the other, 
whether the famoos passage in Paley does or does not 

" Condmion, Part HI ch. 8.— H. N. G 
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contain the three dialectio flaws, petitio principii, argn- 
t?Mntum in rirmdo, and a^gumentvim, contra rem apretrmto rem 
ipia/m incliiderUe. 

Tes i fervently do I contend, that to BatiBfy the nnder- 
Btanding, that there is a fntare state, was not the apeoifie 
Object of the Christian Dispensation ; and that neither tJM 
belief of a future Btate, nor the raHonaliiy of this belief iB 
the Bxelasviie attribnte of the ChriBtian religion. An mmm- 
tial, a fundwnientoX, article of aU religion it ia, and therefore' 
of the Christian ; bnl otherwise than as in connexion with 
the salvation of mankind from the terron of that state 
among the essential articles peculiar to the Gospel Creed 
(those, for instance, bj which it is confro-distingnished 
from the creed of a religions Jew) I do not place it. And 
before sentence is passed gainst me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget, who it was that assnred 
ve, that if a man did not beheve in a state of retributicm 
after death, previouBly and on other grounds, neither would 
he believe, though a man thotild be raised from the dead. 

Again, I am queBtioned as to my proofs of a, future state 
by men who are so far, ajid only so far, professed believers, 
that they admit a God, and the existence of a Law from 
God : I give them : and the questioners turn from me with 
a scoS or inorednlouB smile. Now should others of a less 
scanty Creed infer the weakness of the reasons assigned by 
me from their failure in convincing these men j may I not 
remind them. Who it wee, to whom a similar questuinwas 
proposed by men of the same class ? But at aR events it 
will be enough for my own support to remember it; and 
to Imow that Kb held such questioners, who could not find 
a sufficing proof of this great all-concerning verily in the 
words. The Clod of Abraham, the Qod of Isaac, and the Qod 
of Jacob unworthy of any other answer — men not to be 
satisfied by any proof — by any such proofs, at least, ae are 
compatible with the ends and purposeB of all religions con* 
viction ; by any proofs, that wootd not destroy the faitli 
they were intended to confirm, and reverse the whole 
chaJ-acter and quality of ite efFeots and iaflaenoes. But if, 
notwithstanding all here offered in defence of my opinion, I 
mnst still be adjudged heterodox and in error, — what can 
I say, but that mdlo eu/m, Platone errara, and take refuge 
behind the ample shield of Bishop Jebkut Tatlob. 
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APHORISM XXm. 

jBBin TltLOB. 



In order to hia own glory, and for the manifeBtataon of 
his goodneBS, and that the acoidents of this world might not 
OTermnch tronhle those good men who sufiered eril things, 
God was pleased to do two ORBAT things. The one was : 
that he sent his Son into the world to take npon >iini onr 
natnre, that every man might submit to a necessi^, from 
which God's own Son was not exempt, when it behoved 
eron Ohrid to suffer, and so to enter into gloiy. The other 
great thing was : that God did not onlt/ by RevdaHon and 
the Sermons of the Prophets to hit Church, bnt even to all 
Mankind oompeierUly teach, and effectively pereoade, that 
the soul of man does not die ; that thoagh things were ill 
here, yet to the good who nsually feel most of the eyils of 
this life, they shoold end in honour and advantages. And 
therefore Cicero had reason on his side to coaalnde, that 
there is a time and plaoe after this life, wherein the wicked 
shall be pnnished, and the Tirtnoas rewarded ; when ho 
considered that Orpheos and Socrat«s, and many others, 
just men and benefactors of mankind, were either shdo or 
oppressed to de^h by evil men. And aU thete received not 
the pronme. Bat when virtoe made men poor ; and free 
BpeaJcing of brave tmths made the wise to lose their 
liberty; when an excellent life hastened an opprobrionB 
death, and the obeying Reason and our Conscience lost ns 
oar lives, or at least iJl the means and conditions of enjoy- 
ing them : it was bnt time to look about for another state 
of things, where justice shoiild mle, and virtue find her 
own portion. And therefore men cast ont every line, and 
turned every stone, and tried every argument ; and v<nti»- 
tvmet proved it vreli, amd whw they did not, yet they believed 

ghvngly ; and THET WIBK SUSI OF THB THtHO, WHEN THXT 
WIBI NOT SUB! or THE ABSIIIflHT.' 

> Semon at the Funeral of Sir 0«orge Dabton.— H. N. C. 
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A fact may be tmly stated, and jet the Cause or B 
flsei^ed for it mietaken ; or inadequate ; or pa/rs pro loto 
— one only or few of manj that might or shoold hare been 
adduced. The preceding' Aphorism is an instance in point. 
The phenomenon here brooght forward by the Bishop, as 
the ground and occasion of men's belief of a fntore etato 
— viz, the frequent, not to say ordinary, disproportion 
between moral worth and worldly prosperity — ninat, indeedr 
at all times and in all countries of the civilized world have 
led tho observant and reflecting few, the men of meditative' 
habits and strong feelinga of natnral equity, to a nicer 
consideration of the current belief, whether inatinotiye or 
traditionaL By forcing the Sool in npon herself, thi» 
enigma of saint and sage, from Job, David and Solomon to 
Clandian and Boeti'os, — this perplexing disparity of snccees 
and deeert, has, I donbt not, 'with such men been the- 
occasion of a steadier and more distinct consciousness of a 
somethiTig in man different in. kind, and which not merely 
distingaiBhes but contra- distingoiBhes, him from brnto 
animals— at the same time that it has brongfat into cloeer 
view an enigma of yet harder solution — the fact, I mean, 
of a contradiction in the hnman being, of which no traces 
are observable elsewhere, in animated or inanimate nature. 
A struggle of jarrii^ impulses; a mysterious diversity 
between the injunctions of the mind and the elections erf 
the will ; and (laat not least) the 'att«r incommensnratenesa 
and the uitsatiafying quaKties of the things around us, that 
yet are the only objects which our senses discover, or our 
appetites reqnire us to pursue : — hence for the finer and 
more contemplative spirits the ever-strengtheningsuspicion, 
that the two phenomena must in some way or other stand 
in close connexion with each other, and that the Biddle of 
Fortune and Circumstance is but a form or effluence of the 
Briddle of Man ; — and hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for — hence the 
presentiment, that this solution -will be found — in the 
conlra-distinotive constituent of humanity, in the nmiet&uijr 
of hnman natnro which is exclusively hnman ; — and — as the 
objects discoverable by the senses, as all the bodies aoA 
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BnbBtanceB tliat we can toncli, uteaaare, and weigli, are 
either roere totals, the tmity of which reanlte from tha 
parts, and is of course only apparent ; or enbetances, the 
nnitf of action of which is owing to the nature or arrange- 
ment of the partible bodies wHch the^ actuate or set in 
motion, (erteam for instance, in a steam-engine) ; as on tfao 
one band the conditions and known or conceivable pro- 
perties of all the objects which perish and utterly mom to 
be, together with all the properties which we onrselves have 
in common with these perishable Uungs, differ m kind froia 
the acto and properties peculiar to our humanity, so that 
the former cannot even be conceived, cannot without a 
contradiction in terms be predicated, of the proper and 
immediate subject of the latter — (for who would not smile 
at an ounce of Truth, or a sqnare foot of Honour P) — and as, 
on the other hand, whatever things in visible nature hone 
the character of Permanence, and endure amid continual 
flux unchanged like a rainbow in a fast-flying shower, (for 
example, Beauty, Order, Harmony, Finalily, Law,) are all 
akin to the peoidia of humanity, are aJl eottgenera of Mind 
and Will, without which indeed they would not only exist 
in vain, as pictures for moles, but actually not axitt at all ; — 
hence, finally, the conclusion, that the soul of man, as the 
subject of Mind and Will, must likewise possess a principle 
of permanence, md be destined to endure. And were these 
gronnda lighter than they are, yet as a small weight will 
make a scale descend, where there is nothing in the 
opposite scale, or painted weights, which have only an 
illusive relief or prominence ; so in the scale of immortaUty^ 
slight resAJDS are in effect weighty, and sufficient to deter- 
mine the judgment, there b^ng no conn ter- weight, no 
reasons against them, and no facts in proof of the contrary, 
that would not prove equaUy well the cessation of the eye 
-on the removal or difbaction of the eye-glass, and the 
disHoIution or incapacity of the musician on the fracture of 
his instrument or its strings. 

But though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to donbt 
that the misallotment of worldly goods and fortunes was 
one principal occasion, exciting well-dispoaedand spiritually- 
awakened natures by reflections and reasonings, such as I 
have bore rapposed, to mature the presentiment of ii 
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iaiiiy into foil conscionsneBs, into a principle of action and 
a well-spring of streng^ and consolation ; I cannot concede 
to this circnmeitance any thing like tiie importance uid 
extent of efficacy wHcli be in tUa passage attribntes to it. 
I am persnaded, tbat 'as the belief of all mankind, of all ' 
tribes, and nations, and languages, in aU ages, and in all 
states of social union, it mnst be referred to far deeper 
grounds, common to man as man ; and that its fibres are to 
be traced to the tap-root of humanity. I have long enter- 
tained, and do not hesitate to avow, the conviction, that 
the argoment, from UniversaHtrj' of belief, urged by Barrow 
and others in proof of the first article of the Creed, is neither 
in point of foot — for two very different objects may be 
intended, and two, or more, diverse and even contradictory 
conceptions may be expressed, by the same name — nor in 
legitimacy of conclnsion aa strong and nneiceptionable, as 
the ai^ument from the same ground for the continuance of 
our personal being after death. The bnll-oaJf butts with 
smooth and nnarmed brow. Throughout animated nature, 
of each characteristic organ and faculty there eziBts a pre- 
assurance, an instinctive and practical anticipation ; and no 
pre-asBurance common to a whole species does in any 
instance prove delnsive.^ All other prophecies of natnre 
have their exact fulfilment — in eveiy other ingrafted word 
of promise, natnre is fonnd tme to her word ; and is it in 

' I say, ail: for th« aoconnU of odo or two tiavelliDg EVench pbUo- 
tophtrt, professed atheuU and partiiam of infidelity, reipectiDg one or 
two African hordes, CaK«s, and poor outlawed Boschmen, banted out 
of their bumaoity, oo^t not to be regarded aa exceptioDS. And as to 
Heame's aasprtion respectine the non-exiatence and rejection of the 
belief among th« Copper-Indiaos, it is not only hanrded on very weak 
and insnfficiant itroniidB, bnt b« himself, in anuther part of hi» work, 
nDconscioosly BupjdiM dM*, frou whence the contrary may safelj be 
Gcnulnded. HeSTiie, Mibaps, put down hU fdend Motoanabbi's Fort- 
philoaophy tar Ihs opmion of Us tribe ; and from his high appreciation 

of tbemonUoliaTaotero*'*^' ' " " ' "" - ■-'- ' ' - 

be jn&ired, that H*«nH 
all others, hare cliogen < 

> See Btuon Field's 
nattvea, the lowest in tbe scale of humanity, eTince no BTmptom of b\, 
religion, or the Iwlief of any superior power as tbe maker of the world ; 
bnt yet have no doubt that the spirits of their ancestors sarriTe in the 
form of porpoises, and mindful of their desceadaots with imperishtd>ls 
oAiclkai, drive the whales asbore for them to feast od. 
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her noblest creature, that she tells her first lieF — (The 
reader will, of conrBe, aDderBtand, that I am here speakiiig 
m the assumed character of a mere nataralist, to whom, no 
light of revelation had been vonchiiafed ; one, who 



Hot kDOHingwhKtbe lored, bat loved it kill) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop's 
argument is to be received with more or less qualification, 
ibefaet iteelf, as stated in the conclnding sentence of the 
Apboriem, remains nnaffected, and is beyond exception tme. 
If other argument and yet higher anthority were reqnired, 
I might refer to St. Pant's Epistle to the Romans, and to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which whether written by Panl 
or, as Lather conjectured, by Apollos, is out of all doubt 
the work of an Apostolic man filled with the Holy Spiril^ 
and composed while the Temple and the glories of the 
Temple worship were yet in existence. Several of the 
Jewish and still Jndaizing converts had beg^nn to vacillate 
in their faith, and to ttwmble at the ttumblin^-ttone of the 
contrast between the pomp and splendour of the old Law 
and the simplicity and humility of the Christian Ghnroh. 
To break this sensual charm, to nnfasciuate these bedazzled 
brethren, the writer to the Hebrews institutes a comparison 
between the two religions, and demonstrates the superior 

r' ritnal grandenr, the greater intrinsic worth and dignity 
the religion of Christ. On the other hand, at Bome 
where the Jews formed a numerous, powerful, and privileged 
class (many of them, too, by their proselytii^ zeal and fre- 
quent diFpntations with the priests and philosophers tr^ned 
and exercised polemics) the recently-founded Christian 
Church was, it appears, in greater danger from the reason- 
ings of the Jewish doctors and even of its own Jndaizing 
members, respecting the lue of the new revelation. Thus 
the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove the 
guperiority of the OhriBtian Beligion ; the object of the 
Epistle to the Romans to prove its necettity. Now there 
was one argument extremely well calculated to stager a 
faith newly transplanted and stilt lose at ite roots, and 
which, if allowed, seemed to prednde the possibility of thft 
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</hriBtiaii religion, as an especial and immediate reTelati<Hi 
from Gtod — on the high gronndH, at least, on which the 
Apostle of the Gtentiles placed it, and with the ezclnBive 
rights Emd guperseding character, which he claimed for it. 
" Yoa admit" (said they) "the divine origin and aathoritj' 
of the Law given to Moeee, proclaimed with thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of Uie Hoet High heard hy all the 
people nom Motmt Sinai, and introdnced, enforced, and 
perpetuated by a series of the most stnpendous miracles. 
Our religion then waa given by God : and can God give a 
perishable imperfect religion ? If not perishable, how oain 
it have a. sncoeesor F If perfect, how can it need to be super- 
seded F — The entire argument is indeed comprised in the 
latter attribato of onr Law. We know, from an anthority 
which yon yourselves acknowledge for divine, that onr 
religion is perfect. Se w the Rock, and hit Work it petfeot. 
(fieuier. xxxii. 4.) If then the religion revealed hy God 
himself to onr forefathers is perfect, what need have we of 
another p " — This objection, both front its importance and 
from its extreme plansibiUty, for the persons at least, to 
whom it was addressed, required an answer in both Epistles. 
And accordingly, the answer is included in the one (that to 
the Hebrews) and it is the especial purpose and main sub- 
ject of the other. And how does the Apostle answer it F 
Suppose — and the case is not impossible ' — a man of sense, 
who had studied the evidences of Priestley and Foley witli 
Warbnrton's Divine Legation, but who should be a perfect 
stranger to the Writings of St. Paul : and that I pnt titU 

' The oasa here suppoaed actaaUy occnrred in my own experiaau in 
the pen«ui of a Spaiiigh refugee, of Eugliah parenia, but from his tenth 
jear Tesidentia Spain, ajid bred in a bmily en weiJthy, but ignorant and 
bigoted, Roman Catbolics. In mature manhood he relsmed to England, 
dinguijled wiih the condmit of the priests and monks, nhich had indeed 
for some jears produced on his mind its so common effect among the 
better-informed natives of the South of Europe — a tendency to Deism. 
The results, however, of the infidel eyBlem in H^nce, with hia oppM> 
tunities of obsarriDS the efEeds of iiTeligion on the French oScen in 
Spain, on the one Iiand; and the nowniable mival and inteUeetnal 
saperiority of Protestant Britain on the other ) had not been lost on biin i 
and here he began to think for himself and rmolTed to stec^tlie snUecti 
He bad gone throogh ffishop Warborton's Divine Legation, and ^Jey's 
ETidencee | but hadnerer read the New Tcatament oanaecDliTdy, and 
Uie I^istloi not at aU. 
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qtteBtion to him: — "What do you think, will St. Panrs 
uuwer beP" "^Nothing," he would reply, "can be more 
obvioiUL It is in Tain, the AjuBtla will or^, that yon brin^ 
Toor notions of probability and inferences from the arbitrary 
mter|n«tation o£ a word in an absolnte rather than a rela- 
tive sense, to invalidate a known fact. It is a fcKt, that 
TOor Religion is (in yowr sense of the word) not perfect: 
for it is deficient in one of the two essential coaetitnents of 
all trae religion, the belief of a fntoro state on BoHd and 
sufficient groands. Had the doctiine indeed been revealed, 
the stupendous miracles, which yoa most tmly affirm to 
have accompanied and attested the first promulgation of 
yonr religion, wonld have supplied the requisite proof. But 
the doctrine was not revealed ; and your belief trf a future 
state rests on no solid gronnda. Ton believe it (as far as 
yon believe it, and as many of yon as profess this belief) 
without revelation, and wii^out the only proper Kud snffi- 
-oient evidence of its truth. Your religion, therefore, though 
of divine Origin is, (if taken in disjunction from the new 
revelation, which I am commissioned to proclaim) bat a 
rdigio dirnidiaia; and the main purpose, the proper cha- 
racter, uid the psrsmonnt object nf Christ's mission and 
mtraclee, is to supply the missing half by a clear discovery 
of a fatnre state ; — and (since " he alone discovers who 
proves ") by proving the truth of the doctrine, now for the 
first time declare with the requisite authority, by the 
requisite, appropriate, and alone satisfactory evidence^.'" 

But U this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish oppngnere, 
and the Jndaizing false brethren, of the Church of Christ ? 
— It is nut the answer, it does not resemble the answer ro- 
tamed by the Apostle. It is neither parallel nor coiradiat 
with the line of argument in either of the two Epistles, or 
with any one line ; but it is a chord that traverses them all, 
and only touches where it cuts across. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the directly contrary position is repeatedly 
asierted: and in the Epistle to the Bimiana it is every where 
mippoied. The death to which the Iaw sentenced all sinners 
(and which even the Gentiles without the revealed Law had 
announced to them by their consciences, ths jvdgmeni of Qod 
having been made knmen even to them, mast be the same death, 
from which they were saved by the faith of the Son of Ood ; 
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or the Apostle's reasoning would be Heneeless, hia antithesis 
a mere equivoque, a play on a word, qtiod uJem sonal, aiiud 
vult. Christ redeemed nutnjfcind from the curse of the Law: 
and we all know, that it was not from temporal death, or 
the penalties and affliotions of the present life, that believers 
haTe been redeemed. The Law, of which the inspired aa^ 
of Tarsus is speaking, from which no man can plead excuse ; 
the Law miracnlonslj delivered in thtmders from Mount 
Sinai, which was inscribed on tables of stone for the Jews, 
and written in the hearts of all men (Mom. ii. IS.) — the 
Law holy and spiritual ! what was the great point, of which 
this Law, in its own name, offered no solution p the mjstery, 
which it left behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabernacle of 
types and figurative sacrifices P Whether there was a judg- 
ment to come, and souls to suffer the dread sentence P Or 
was it not far rather — what are the means of escape ; where 
may grace be found, and redemption P St. Paul says, the 
latter. The Law briags condemnation ; but the conscience- 
sentenced transgressor's question, " What shall I do to be 
saved P Who will intercede for me P " she dismisses as 
beyond the jnriadictlon of her court, and takes no cog- 
nizance thereof, save in prophetic murmurs or mute out- 
sbadowings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial types. — 
Not, therefore, that there is a Life to come, and a future 
state ; but what each individual Soul may hope for itself 
therein ; and on what grounds ; and that this state has 
been rendered an object of aspiration and fervent desire, 
and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great joy ; and 
1^ whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by what 
means and under what conditions — thete are the 'peouHar 
and diatingmahittg fundamentals of the Christian Faith I 
These are the revealed Lights and obtained Privileges of 
the Christian Dispensation ! Not alone the knowledge of 
the boon, but the precious inestimable Boon itself, is the 
Oraoe and Truth that eame hy Jeetu Christ ! I beheve MoseSi 
I believe Paul ; but I beheve in Christ. 
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Jn fhoM iayt come John the Baptiet, preaehmg. — It will 
Bnffioe for oar present purpose, if by ihese' words we direct 
tlie attentioD to the origin, or at least first Scriptoral record, 
of Baptibu, and to the combinement of Pbbaohinq there- 
with ; their aspect each to the other, and their concnrrenoe 
to one excellent end ; the Word unfolding the Sacrament, 
and the Sacrament sealing the Word; the Word as a. Light, 
informing and clearing the sense of the Seal; and this 
again, as a Seal, confirming and ratifying the trath of the 
Word; SB yon see some significant seals, or engraTen 
signets, hare a word abont them expressing their sense. 

Bat truly the word is a light and the sacraments have in 
them of the same light illominating them. This taorameiit 
of Baptism, the ancients do particnlarly express by light. 
Yet are they both nothing hat darkness to as, till the same 
light ahine in onr hearts ; for till then we are nothing bat 
darkness onrselves, and therefore the most laminons things 
are so to as. Noonday is as midnight to a blind man. 
And we see these ordinances, the word and the sacrament, 
withont profit or comfort for the moat part, becaose we 
have not of that Divine Light within as. And we have it 
not, because we ask it not. 

' Bj certain Biblical philoIogisU of tbe Teutonic school (men dii- 
tiDfruished bj learning, but still more diartusteriaticall; bj hardihood in 
conjecture, and wtio sappose the Gospels to hate undergone seieral 
successive reviri<mt and mlarfffTnenie bj, or under the anthority of, the 
sacred hiitoriuu) these words are contended to have been, in the fint 
deliTerj, the conunon commracement of all the Gospels rard aapsa 
(that is, according to the fiah), in dUUnction from St. John** or th« 
Gospel cord irvfv^ (that is, aacoriatg lo tie Bpirit^ 
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Or on Aid to Refieethn. iM the farmmg <^ a lound Jvdgmmt 
respecting the purport and purpose of the Baptiimai BiU, 
ami ajittt appreciation of its value and importance. 

A bom and bred Baptist, and paternally descended from 
the old orthodox !Non-coa£onniBts, and both in his own and 
in his father's right a very dear friend of mine, had mairied 
a member of the National Church. In conaeqnence of aa 
anxioas wiBh expressed by hie Jady for the baptism of their 
first child, he solicited me to put him in possessioii of my 
Views respecting this controversy ; though principally as 
to the degree of importance which I attached to it. For oa 
to the point itself, his natttral prepossession in favour of 
the persuasion in which he was bom, had been confirmed 
by a conscientious examination of the argnments on both 
sides. &a the Comment on the preceding Aphorism, or 
rather ae an expajision of its subject matter, I will give the 
sabetance of uie converaation : and amply shall I have 
been remunerated, should it be read with tiie interest and 
satisfaction with which it was heard. More particularly, 
should any of my readers find themselves under the same 
or similar circumstaaces. 

Oar discussion is rendered shorter and moro easy by our 
perfect agreement in certain preliminary points. We both 
disclaim alike eveiy attempt to explain any thing imio 
Scripture, and every attempt to explain any thing oui of 
Scripture, Or if we regard either with a livelier averaion, 
it is the latter, as being the more fashionable and prevalent. 
I mean the practice of both high and low Qrotimi Divines 
to explain away positive assertions of Scripture on the 
pretext, that the literal gerue is not agreeable to reason, 
that is, TBtiB, partiaular reason. And inasmuch as (in the 
only right sense of the word), there is no such thing as a 
partieular reason, they must, and in fact they do, mean, 
that the literal sense is not accordant to their trnderttanding, 
that is, to the notions which tMr understandings hare 
been taught and accustomed to ionn. in their sdtool of 
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philcMopliy. Tbna & Platonist who shottld become ft 
ChriBtian, would at once, even in tezts sasoeptiUe of a 
different interpretatioii, recognize, becanee he woald erpect 
to find, Berend doctrines which tjie disciple of the Epicu- 
rean or mechanic school will not receive on the most 
positive declarations of the Divine Word. And as we 
agree in the opinion, that the Mittimi-Jidian perty ' err 
grievoQel;^ in the latter point, so I must concede to yoa, 
that too many Pndo-beptistfl (auertori of Infa/nt BaptUvt) 
have erred, thongh leas grossly, in the former. I hare, I 
confess, no eye for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, 
this ever widening spiral ergo from the narrow aperture of 
perhaps a single text ; or rather an interpretation forced 
into it by constming an idiomatic phrase in an artless narra- 
tive witii the same abaolnteness, as if it had formed part of 
a mathematical problem. I start back from these inverted 
Pyramids, where the apex is the base. If I shonld inform 
any one that I had called at a friend's honse, bnt had foond 
nobody at home, the family having all gone to the play ; 
and if he on the strength of this information, should take 
occasion to asperse my friend's wife for nnmotherly con- 
duct in taking an infant, six months old, to a crowded 
theatre ; would yon allow him to press on the words 
"nohody" and "all" the family, in jostification of the 
slander ? Would you not tell him, that the words were to 
he interpreted by the nature of the subject, the purpose of 
the speaker, and their ordinary acceptation ; and that he 
must, or might have known, that infante of that b^ would 
not be admitted into the theatre P Exactly so, with regard 
to the words, he and aU his howekold. Had Baptism of 
infants at that early period of the Gospel been a known 
practice, or had i^s been previously demonstrated, — then 
indeed the ai^nment, that in all probability there were one 
or more infmta or young children in so large a family, 
would be no otherwise objectionable than as being snper- 
flnona, and a sort of antichmax in logic, Bnt if the words 
are cited as the proof, it would be a clear petUdo iprincipii, 
though there had been nothing else against it. Bnt when we 
tnm back to the Scriptures preceding the narrative, and find 

' See Comment to Aphorism Till., par. 3, — Gn. 
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ropentauce and belief demanded aa the terms and indispen- 
eable conditions of Baptism — then the ease above imagined 
applies in its fall force. Equally vain is the pret^ded 
aiialogy from Circnmcision, which was no Sacrament at 
aU ; bat the means and miu'k of national distinction. In 
the first instance it was, doubtless, a privilege or mark of 
Buperior rank conferred on the descendants of Abraham. 
In the Patriarchal times tliis rite waa confined (the first 
goTemments being Theocracies) to the priesthood, who 
were set apart to that ofQce from their birth. At a later 
period this token of the premier class was extended to 
Kings. And thus, when it waa re-ordained by Moses for 
the whole Jewish nation, it was at the same time said — Te 
are all Priests and Kings ; ye are a consecrated People. 
Ja addition to this, or rather in aid of this, Circumcision 
waa intended to distinguish the Jews by some indelible 
sign : and it was no less necessary, that Jewish children 
should be recognizable as Jews, than Jewish adults — not to 
mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. Nor 
was it ever pretended that any Orace was conferred with 
it, or that the rite was significant of any inward or spiritnal 
operation. In short, an unprejudiced and competent 
reader need only peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs of 
the eighteenth section of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying ; 
and then compare vrith these the remainder of the Section 
added by him after the Beatoration ; thoae, namely, in 
which he attempts to overthrow his own arguments, I had 
almost said, affects : for such is the feebleness, and bo 
palpable the sophistir of his answers, that I find it difficult 
to imagine, that Taylor himself conld have been satisfied 
with them. The only plausible arguments apply with 
equal force to Baptist and Ptedo-baptist ; and would prove, 
if they proved any thing, that both were wrong, and the 
Quakers only in the right. 

fTow, in the first place, it is obvious, that nothing con- 
clnsive can be drawn from the silence of the New Testa' 
luent respecting a practice, which, if we suppose it already 
in use, must yet, from the character of the first convertsi 
bave been of comparatively lare occurrence; and which 
from the predominant, and more concerning, objects and 
functions of the Apostolic writers (1 Corinth, i. 17.) wna 
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not likely to have been mentioiied otherwise than inciden- 
tally, and very probably therefore might not have ocenrred 
to Uiem to mention at aU. But, secondly, admitting that 
tiie practice was introduced at a later period than that in 
which the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were com- 
posed : I ahonld yet be fully satisfied, that the Church 
exercised herein a sound ' discretion. On either suppo- 
sition, therefore, it is never without regret that I see a 
dirine of onr Church attempting to erect forts on a position 
so evidently oomjuanded by the strong-hold of his antago- 
nists. I dread the use which the Socinians may malce of 
their example, and the Papists of their failure. Let me 
not, however, deceive yon. (The reader undentandt, that 1 
m^oae my»elf convernng vrith a Baptwl.) I am of opinion, 
that the divines on your side are chu^eable with a far 
more grieTOuB mistake, that of giving a carnal and Jvdaixmg 
interpretation to the various Gospel texts in which the 
terms, Jjaptitm and hofptixe, occur, contrary to the express 
and earnest admonitions of the Apostle Pant. And this I 
say, without in the least retracting my former concession, 
that the texts appealed to, as commanding or authorizing 
Infant Baptism, are all without exception made to bear a 
sense neither contained nor deducible : and likewise that 
(historically considered) there exists no sufBcient poMwe 
evidence, that the Baptism of infants was instituted by the 
Apostles in the practice of the Apostolic a^.* ■ 

* That erery the least permiaihU form and ordinance, which at 
different times it nij^t be expedient fbr the Church to enact, are pre- 
enaoted in tlie Mew Teatamoit t and that whalerer ii not to be fbnnd 
thtrt, ought to he allowed «o viatrt — this haa heen etitrttd. But that it 
haa been proved, or that the teitet is not to be placed among th« revul- 
nmary resnlta of the ScriptnTe-alighti^ Wiltworahipof the Bomiah 
Church ; it will be more sincere to saj, Idialielieye, than that I doubt. 
It waa chiefly, if not excluaivelv, in reference to the eitravagsnces built 
DO this t«net, that the great Selden ventared to declu«, that the words, 
Scndomimi Seriptmrai, had act the world in an nproar. 

Eztremea appear to Kenerate each other ; but if we look Bteadily, 
tbeie win most ollvn be fonnd some common error, that prodnces both 



It yet Joined at tt 
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IabUj, we both coincide in the fall conviction, tliat it is 
neither the oatward ceremony of Baptiam, nnder any form 
or drcnmBtances, nor any other ceremony, but saoh a faith 
in Christ as tends to produce a conformity to his holy doc* 
trinea and example in heart and life, and which faith is 
itself a declared mean and condition of oar partaking of 
his Bpiritoal body, and of being clothed upon with his 
righteonsneas, — that properly tnakcB ns Christians, and can 
alone bo enjoined as an Article of Faith necessary to Sal- 
vation, so that the denial thereof may be denoonoed as a 
damnable heresy. In the strictest sense of essential, this 
alone is the essentiat in Christiajiity, that the same spirit 
should be growing in us which was in the fulness of all 
perfection in Christ Jesns. Whatever else is named 
essentia is snch becanae, and only as far as, it is instni' 
mental to this, or evidently implied herein. If the Baptists 
hold the visible rite to be indispensable to salvation, with 
what terror most they not regard every disease that befalls 
their children between youth and infancy ! Bat if they are 
saved by the faith of the parent, then the ontward rite ia 
not essential to salvation, otherwise than as the omission 
shonld arise from, a spirit of disobedience : and in this case 
it is the cause, not the effect, the wilfnl and onbaptized 
heart, not the nobaptizing hand, that perils it. And surely 
it looks very like on inconmtenoy to admit the vioarions 
faith of the parents and the therein implied promise, that 
the chUd shall be Christianly bred up, and as much as in 
them lies prepared for the communion of saints — to admit 
this, as safe and safficieat in their own instance, and yet to 
denounce the same belief and practice as has&ordous and 

Baptism did not commence till the time of CypriAD, who condemniitg \l 
as a general practice, allowed it in particnltu' oases b7 a dispensatioa 
of oaarit/ ; and that it did not actually become the ordinsT/ rule of the 
ChaTch, tUl Augustine in the ferer of his Anti-Pelogisn dispate bad 
introdnced the Catiiiiislic interpretation of Original Sin, and the diro 
state of Infants dying: unbaptized — I am so far &om seceding to them, 
that I r^ect the whole staltHoent as rash, and not only unwarranted by 
the aatGoritiee he cites, bat unanawer^ly confuted bj Baxter, Wall, 
and many other learned Fedo-baptists betbre and since the publication of 
his work. I confine myself lo the assertion — not that Infant Baptism 
was not; but— that there exiat no sufficient proob that it wat the 
practice of the Apostolic t^«. 
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imaTailmg in the Chared — the same, I aaj, esBentially, and 
only difiering from their own by the preeence of two or 
three Chriatian friends as additional Becnritiea, and by the 
promise being expressed ! 

Bat yon, my filial friend I have studied Christ nnder a 
better teacher — the Spirit of Adoption, even the spirit that 
was in Paal, and which still speaks to ns out of his 
writings. You remember and admire the saying of an old 
divine, that a ceremony dnly institntod was a Chain of 
Qold round the Neck of Faitii ; bnt if in the wish to make 
it co-easential and consabstantial, you draw it closer and 
closer, it may strangle the Faith it waa meant to deck and 
designate. Tod are not bo nnretentive a scholar as to 
have forgotten the patent et omto of yonr Virgil : or if yon 
were, yoa are not bo inconsistent a reasoner, as to translate 
the Hebraism, spirit and fire in one place by spiritual fire, 
and yet to refnse to translate water and apirit by spiritnal 
water in another place : or if , as I myself think, the 
different position marks a different sense, yet that the 
former must be ^wdom generit with the lattei^the Water 
of Hepentance, reformation in conduct; wid the Spirit 
that which purifies the inmost prinaiple of action, as fire 
poises the metal substantially and not cleansing the surface 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, the . 
outward and visible sign, is a Scripture ordinance. I will 
not reply, that the Bomish priest says the same of the 
anointing of the sick with oil and the imposition of hands. 
So, my answer is ; that this is a very sufficient reason for 
the continued obserTance of a ceremonial rite so derived 
and sanctioned, even though its own beauty, simplicity, 
and natural significancy had pleaded less stroDgly in its 
behalf. But it is no reason why the Church shoidd forget, 
that the perpetuation of a tidng does not alter the nature 
of the thing, and that a ceremony to be perpetuated is to 
be perpetuated as a ceremony. It is no reason why, know- 
ing and experiencing even in the majority of her own 
members the proneness of the human mind to ' superstition, 

' Lee me b« permitted to repeat nud vppij the nolt in a foiraer page. 
SnpentiLioD may be defined as «H)«rataiitiDm (pt^tumiodi tunl ceremonut 
tl ligna exltnia qua, iiiiti in stgnjjaandu mhtli euat et pane nUtWi 
fuAstaniiatki. 
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the Church might not rightfully and piooaly adopt the 
meaanres beat' calculated to check this tendency, and to 
correct the abuse, to which it had led in any particnlar 
rite. Bat of Bnperstitiona notions respecting the baptismal 
ceremony, and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant and notorions. Snch, for ineUmoe, waa the fr&- 
qaent deferring of the baptismal rite to a late period of 
life, and even to the death-bed, in ttie belief that the 
mystic water would cleanse the baptized person from all 
sin and (if he died immediately aftor the performance of 
the ceremony) Bend him pure and spotlesa into the other 

KoT is this all. The preventive remedy applied by the 
Church is legitimated as well as additionally recommended 
by the following consideration. Where a ceremony an- 
swered and was intended to answer several parposes, which 
purposes at its first institntion were blended in respect of 
the itTne, bat which afterwards, by change of circumstancea 
(as when, for instance, a lai^ and ever-increasing propor- 
tion of the znembers of the Chnrch, or those who at least 
bore the Christian name, were of Christian parents), were 
necessarily dis-nnited — then either the Church has no 
power or authority del^ated to her (which is shifting the 
ground of controversy) — or she must be authorized to 
choose and determine, to which of the several purposes the 
ceremony should be attached. — Now one of the purposes <rf 
Baptism was — the making it pvhlich/ manifest, first, what 
individuals were to be regarded by the world {PhU. iL 15.) 
as belonging to the visible communion of Christiana : inas- 
much as by their demeanour and apparent condition, the 
general estimation of the dty Kt on a hUl and not to he hid 
(^Matth. V. 14.) could not but be affected — the city that even 
in the inidit qf a crooked and perveree nation was boand not 
only to give no cause, but by all innocent means to prevent 
every occasion, of rebuke. Secondly, to mark out, for the 
Church iteelf, those that were entitled to that eepedai 
deamess, that watchful and disciplinary love and loving- 
kindness, which over and above the affections and duties of 
philanthropy and universal charity, Christ himself had 
enjoined, and with an emphasis and in a form significant of 
its great and especial importance, — A New Commandment I 
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give unto you, thai ye love one Emother. By a cliarity wide 
as sanahiiie, and comprehending the whole liaiiia,n race, the 
bod; of ChristianB was to be placed in contrast with the 
proverbial nusanthropy and bigotrj of the Jewish Charch 
and people : while yet they were to be diatingniahed and 
known to all men, by the pecaliar love and afiection di8> 
played by them towards the members of their own com- 
mnnity; thna exhibiting the intensity of Bectarian attach- 
ment, yet by the no less notorions and exemplary practice 
of the duties of onirersal benerolenoe, eeoiired from the 
cluu^ BO commonly brought against it, of being narrow 
and exclnsive. " How kind these Christians are to the poor 
and afflicted, withont distinction of religion or conntry ; 
but how they love each other ! " 

Ifow comliane with this the consideration before nrged — 
the duty, I mean, snd necessity of checking the supersti- 
tions abuse of the baptismal rite : and I then ask, with 
confidence, in what way could the Church hare exercised a 
Bonnd discretion more wisely, piously, or efFectirely, than 
by fixing, from among the several ends and purposes of 
Baptism, the ontward ooremony to the purposes here 
mentioned P How oonld the great body of ChristianB be 
more plainly instructed as to the true nature of all outward 
ordinances F What can be conoeived better calculated 
to prevent the ceremony from being regarded as other and 
more than a ceremony, if not the administration of the 
same on an objeti, (yea, a dear and precious ol^ect) of 
spiritual duties, though the coiueufut subject of spiritual 
operations and graces only by anticipation and in hope ; — 
a subject nnconsdous as a flower of the dew falling on it, 
or the early rain, and thns emblematic of the myriads who 
(as in onr Indian empire, and henceforward, I trust, in 
Africa) are temporally and even morally benefited by the 
outward existence of Christiamty, though as yet ignorant 
of its saving truth ! And yet, on the other hand, what 
more reverential than the application of this, the common 
initiatory rite of the East sanctioned and appropriated by 
Christ — its application, I say, to the very subjects, whom 
he himself commanded to be brought to him — the children 
tn cmru, respecting whoni Jesvt wot w/ach displeased with 
hit di»ciplet, who had rebuked those thai brought than ! What 
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more ezpi-esBiTe of the trae character of that originant yet 
generic stain, from which the Son of God, by his mjeterionH 
incarnation and agony and death and reanirection, and by 
the Baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanse the children o£ 
Adam, than the exhibition of the ontward element to 
infants free from and incapable of crime, in whom the 
evil principle waa present only as potential being, and 
whose ontward semblance represented the kingdom of 
Heaven F And can it — to a ntan, who would hold himself 
deserving of anathema vtanmatha (1 Cot. xvi. 22.) if he 
did not love the Lard Jegiu — can it be nothing to anch a 
man, that the introdnction and commendation of a new 
inmate, a new spiritnal ward, to the assembled brethren in 
Christ ( — and this, as I have shown above, was tme pnrpose 
of the baptismal ceremony) does in the baptisni of an 
infant recall our Lord's own presentation in the Temple on 
the eighth day after his bii-th P Add to all these con- 
siderations the known fact of the freqnent exposure and the 
general light regard of infants, at the time when Infant 
Baptdsm is by the Baptists supposed to have been first 
ruled by the Catholic Church, not overlooking the humane 
and charitable motives, that influenced Cyprian's decision 
in ite favour. And then make present to your imagina- 
tion, and meditatively contemplate the still continuing 
tendency, the profitable, the heautiful effects, of this ordi- 
nance now and for ao many centuries back, on the great 
mass of the population tiiroughout Christendotn — the 
softening, elevating exercise of faith and the conquest 
over the senses, vrhile in the form of a helpless crying babe 
the presence, and the nnntterable worth and value, <d an 
immortal being made capable of everlasting bliss are 
solemnly proclaimed and carried home to the mind aod 
heart of the hearers and beholders ! Nor will you forget 
the probable influence on the future education of the child, 
the opportunity of instmcting and impressing the friends, 
relatives, and parents in their beet and moat docile mood. 
These are, indeed, the moUia ternpora fandi. 

It is tme, that by an unforeseen accident, and throngh the 
propensity of all zealots to caricature partial truth into 
total falsehood — it is too true, that a tree the very contrMy 
in quality of that shown to Moaes {Estod. xv. 26.) was 
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aftervrarda catt into the eweel waterifrom tkis fountain, and 
made them like the viatert of Marak, too bitter to be dnmk, 
I allade to tbe Pelagioa controveref , the perreteion of the 
article of Original Sin b; Aagnatine, and the frightful con- 
clnsione which this dunu pater infantwm, drew from the 
article ttraa perverted. It ia not, however, to the pre- 
decessors of thia African, whoever they were that aathorized 
Ftedo-baptdem, and at whatever period it firat became 
general— it ia not to the Choroh at the time being, t^fi 
these conaeqaenceB are justly imputable. She had done 
her beet to preclude every supra^ition, by allowing in 
nrgent cases any and every adult, man and woman, to 
adminiater the ceremonial part, the outward rite, of bap- 
tism : but reserving to \he highest functionary of the 
Ohnrch (even to tlie exclusion of the co-preabyters) the 
more proper and spiritual purpose, namely, the declaration 
of repentefice and belief, the free Choice of Christ, as his 
Lord, and the open profeasion of the Ciiriatian title by an 
individual in hia own name and by his own deliberate act. 
Thig office of religion, the essentially moral and spiritual 
nature of which could not be mistaken, this most solemn 
office the Bishop alone was to perform. 

Thus — as soon as the puvpoeet of the ceremonial rite 
were by change of circumstances divided, that is, took 
place at different periods of the believer's life — to the 
outward purposes, where the effect was to be produced on 
the consciousness of others, the Church continned to affix 
the outiDoni riie; while to tlie aubstantial and spiritual 
purpose, where the effect was to be produced on the 
individual's own mind, she gave its beseeming dignity by 
an ordinance not figurative, bat standing in the direct 
cause and relation of itieane to the end. 

In fine, there are two great purposes to be answered, 
each having its own subordinato purposes, and desirable 
consequences. The Church answers both, the Baptists one 
only. If, nevertbelees, yon would still prefer tiie nnion of 
the Baptismal rite with the Confirmation, and that the 
Preaen^tion of Inbnts to the assembled Church had 
formed a aeparate institution, avowedly prospective — I 
answer: first, that such for a long time and to a lato 
period waa my own judgment. Bat even l^ten it seemed 
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«> me a point, as to which an indifference would be less in- 
-conBistent in a lover of trath, than a zeal to separation in 
a professed lover of peace. And secondly, I wonld revert 
to the history of the Reformation, and the calamitous 
accident of the Peasants' War : when the poor ignorant 
multitnde, driven frantic by the intolerable oppreseionB of 
their feudal lords, rehearsed all the ontra^a that were 
acted in our own times by the Parisian populace headad by 
DantoD, Marat, and Robespierre ; and on the same oat- 
rageons principles, and in assertion of the same Rights op 
Beotbb to the Bubversion of all the Ddtibs of Men. In our 
times, most fortunately for the interest of reli^ou and 
morality, or of their prudential substitutes at least, the 
name of Jacobin was every where associated with that of 
Atheist and Infidel. Or rather, Jacobinism and Infidelity 
were the two beads of the Revolntionary Geryon — con- 
natural misgrowths of the same moneter-tmnk. In the 
German Convulsion, on the contrary, by a mere but most 
nnfortnnate accident, the same code of Calibaai juris- 
prudence, the same Benana] and mnrderona eicesses, were 
connected with the name of Anabaptist. The abolition of 
magistracy, community of goods, the right of plunder, 
polygamy, and whatever else was fanatical were com- 
prised in the word, Anabaptism. It is not to be imagined, 
that the Fathers of the Reformation conld, withont 
a miracnlons influence, have taken up the question of 
Infant Baptism with the requisite calmness and freedom 
of spirit. It is not to be wished, that they should hara 
entered on tiie discuBsion. Kay, I will go &rther. Unless 
the abolition of Infant Baptism can be shown to be in- 
volved in some fundamental article of &ith, unless the 
practice could be proved fatal or imminently perilous to 
salvation, the Reformers would not have been justified in 
exposing the yet tender and struggling canse of Pro- 
testantism to such certain and violent prejudices as this 
innovation would have excited. Nothing less than the 
whole substance and efficacy of the Gospel faith was the 
prize, which they had wrestied for and won; but won 
from enemies still in the field, and on the watch to re- 
take, at all costs, the sacred treasure, and consign it 
once B^ain to darkness and oblivion. If there be a tim» 
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jve oil thvnqt, this vae not ihe time for an innoTation, 
that TToold and must ImTe been followed by the trinmph 
of the enemies of Scriptural Christianity, and the aliena- 
tion of the goTemments, that had espoused and pro- 
tected it. 

Bemember, I say this on the supposition of the question's 
not being what you do not pretend it to be, an essential of 
the Faith, by which we are saved. Bat ahonld it likewise 
be conceded, that it is a duputofile point — and that in point 
of fact it is and has been disputed by divines, whom no 
pions Christian of any denomination w^ deny to have been 
faithful and eminent servants of Christ ; shoald it, I say, 
be likewise conceded tlutt the question of Infant Baptism 
is a point, on which two Christ^a, who perhaps differ on 
this point only, may differ without ^ving just ground for 
impeaching the piety or competence of either — in this case 
I am obliged to infer, that the person who of <my time can 
regard this difference aa smjr^ warranting a separation 
from a religious Conunonify, mast think of schism under 
anotller poiut of view, thui that in which I have been 
taught to contemplate it by St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on adiversity of doctrine closely 
connected with this : the opinions of Doctors Hant and 
D'Oyly as opposed to those of the (so called) Evangelical 
clei^. "The Church of England" (says Wall) '"does not 

' Confeience between Two Men that hod Doubts about Infant 
Baptism. By W. Wall, Aathor of the History of Infant Baptism, and 
Vicar of Slioreliam in Kent. A Terf sensible little tract, and writwn in 
an excellent spirit : but it failed, I confesi, in satisfjing my mind ae to 
the existence of any deoisi'a proofs or documents of Infant Baptism 
having been an Apostolic usage, nr specially intended in any pej^ of the 
New Test&ment j though deducible ffenerally from man^ passages, and 
in perfect accordance with the spirit of the whole. 

A mighty wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Religion and Gospel 
morality, in whom more than in any other coDtemporary I seem to see 
the spirit of Luther reTired, expressed to me his doubts whether we have 
aright to deny that an intant is capable of a spiritual influence. Toiucb 
a man I could nut feel justilied in returning an ansirer ex lemport, or 
without haTlng first submitted my convictions to a fresh revisal. I owe 
him, however, a deliberMe ftoiwer ) and take this npportumty of dis- 
charging the debt. 

The objection supposes aud assnmes the very point which ii denied, or 
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require Bseent and consent " to either opinion " in order to 
Zo^ commnnion." Bat I will snppoee the person a minuter; 
but minister of a Church which has expressly disclaimed 
all pretence to infelUbility ; a Church which in the con- 
etniction of its Liturgy and Articles is known to have 
worded certain passages for the purpose of rendering them 
snbscribable by both A and Z— that is, the opposite 
parties as to the points in controversy. I suppose this 
person's convictionB those of Z, and that out of five passages 
there are three, the more natural and obvions sense of 
which is in his favour ; and two of which, though not 
absolutely preciudiw^ a different sense, yet the more probable 
interpretation is in farour of A, that is, of those who do 



under the condition of a preceding spiritual act on ibe paH of the ] 
bftptiEod, remniniog &? now— jfA^n mdeed, ae the onlj war of remonav 
the apparent contradiction, it miglU be allowable to call on the Anti- 
jisdabaptist to prove the n^ative — naTiiel7, that an infant a WMk old i* 
not a inbject capable or susceptible of spiritual agencj. And, viet' 
veria, should it be msde known to na, that infants are not withont, 
reflection and self-conscionsneBs— fAen, doubtless, wa should be entitled ' 
to infer that they were capable of a apirilual operation, and cunsequentlj 
of that which is signified in the baptismal rite administered to adult*. 
But what does this prove for those, who (aa D D. Mant and D'OjIv) 
not only catinot show, but who do not tbemselveg profess to believe, ttie 
tielf-consciousness of a new-born babe, but who restlhe defence of Infant 
Jiaptism on the aiaeHim, that God wsis pleased to aflis the perfbrmanoe 
of this rite to his offer of Salvation, as the indispensable, though 
arbitrary, condition of the infant's salvability ? — As Kin|^ iu former 
ages, when they conferred land^ in perpetuity, would sometimea, as the 
coni^tion of the tenure, exact &om the beneficiary a hawk, or some 
trifling ceremony, as the patting on or off of their sandals, or whatever 
«tse royal caprice or the whim of the moment might suggest. But ymt, 
honoured Isvufo, are as little disposed, as myself, to favour mam 
itoctrinel 

£>iend,pureof heartandfbrventl wa have learnt 
A difiereot lore ! We may not thns profane 
The Idea and Name of Him whose absolute Will 
& Reason — TniLh Supreme.' — Essential Order 1 ' 
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not coDBider tlie Baptism of an Infant as pro^tetive, bnt 
hold it to be an opui qaeraiu et in prceeetiU. Then I say, 
that if Bach a person regards these two sentences or single 
passages as obhging or warranting him to abandon the 
flock entmated to his charge, and either to join snch, as 
are the avowed Enemies of the Chnrch on the doable 
gronnd of its particalar Gonstitntion and of its being an 
Establishment, or to set ap a separate Chnrch for himeelf 
— I cannot avoid the conolasion, that either his conscience 
is morbidly Bensitive in one speck to the ezhaostion of the 
sensibility in a far larger portion ; or that he mnst have 
discovered, some m.ode, beyond the reach of my conjectnral 
powers, of interpreting the Scriptnres ennmerated in the 
following excerpt from the popnlar tre,ct before cited, in 
which the writer expresses an opinion, to which I assent 
with my whole heart : namely, 

" That all Christians in the world that hold the same 
fundamentals onght to make one Chnrch, thoagh differing 
in lesser opinions ; and that the sin, the mischief, and 
danger to the souls of men, that divide into those many 
sects and parties among us, does (for the most of them) 
consist not so mnch in the opinions themselves, as in their 
dividing and separating for them. And in support of this 
tenet, I will refer yon to some plain places of Scripture, 
which if yon please now to perase, I will be silent the 
while. See what onr Savioar himself says, John x. 16. 
John. xvii. 11. And what the primitive Christians practised, 
Ada ii. 46, and iv. 32. And what St. Panl says, 1 Gor. i. 
10, 11, 12, and 2. 3, 4 ; also the whole 12th chapter : E^h. 
ii. 18, &c. to the end. Where the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians are showed to be otte hody, one household, one 
temple fitly framed together i and yet these were of different 
opinions in several matters.— Likewise chap. iii. 6, iv. 
1 — 13. Phil. ii. 1, 2, where he nses the most solemn adjara- 
tions to this purpose. Bat Iwonld more especially recom- 
mend to yon the reading of Gal. v. 20, 21. Phii. iii. 15, 
16, the 14th chapter to the Bomans, and part of the 15th, 
to verse 7, and also Bom. xv. 17. 

"Are not these passages plain, fall, and earnest P Do 
you find any of the controverted points to be determined 
by Scripture in words nigh so plam or pathetic ? " 
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copy nf 

This and the two following pages are eicoDeot. If I addressed the 
iniuiat^r^ recently deuedcd, I would iirst prove from Scripture and 
Reason the juBlneBS of their doetrinea conceniiDg Bnptism and Con- 
Tersion. ^. I would show, that eten iu respect of the Prayer-book, 
Homi[i«8, &c. of the Church of England, taken oa a whole, their 
opponents were comparatively as ill off as ihomselies, if not worse. 
3. That the few miatakes or inconvenient phrases of the Baptismal 
Serrice did not impose on the conscience thn necessity of resigning tha 
pastoral office. 4. That even if they did, this woold by no means 
justify schism from Lay-membership : or else there could be no schism 
except from an immaculate and infallible Church. Now, as our Articles 
have declared that no Church is or ever was such, it would follow that 
there is no anch sin aa that of Schism— that ia, that St. Pan] wrote &lsely 
or idlj. 5. That the escape through the channel of Dissent is from tlia 
frying-pan to the fire — or, to use a lens worn and vTilgar simile, tha 
escape of a leech from a glass-jar of water into tbo naked and open air. 
But never, never, would I in one breath allow my Church to be fallible, 
and in the next contend for her absolute freedom &om all error — never 
confine inspiration and perfect truth to the Scriptures, and then acold 
for the perfect truth of each and every word in the ftayer-book. 
Enough f{)r me, if in my heart of hearts, free from all fear of man and 
all lust of preferment, Ibelieve (aa I do) the Church of England lo be 
the moit Apostolic Church ; that its doetrinea and ceremonies contain 
notbing dangerous to Righteousness or Solvation ; and that the im- 
perfections in its Liturgy ore spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which 
impede neither its light nor its heat, so as to prevent the good seed from 
growing in a good soil and producing fruits of Bedemption,' 

*,* The author hod written and intended to insert a similar exposition 
on (he Eucharist. But as the leading view bos been given in the 
Comment on Kedemption, its length induces him to defer it, together 
with Qie Articles on Faitb and the philosophy of Prayer, la a small 
supplementary volume.' 

' Here the editor of tbe 1843 edition was able to give two pages of 
additional matter by tbe author, tending, as Coleridge said, to the 
" clearing up " of " the chapter nu Baptism," and the proving " the 



' This note appeared in the early editions only. The " supplemenlary 
rolome " was never pubUahed, though the " Essay on Faith, at p. 4:'15, 
r. 4, of Coleridge's "Remains' (1838), and "Notea on the Book of 
Common Prayer" (p. 5, t, 3, the same), may be the parts here mentioned 
M written to appear in it. We republish these two fragments at thi 
endof tbe present lolome, pp. S41 and 950. — Ed. 
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CONCLUSION. 

I Uf not so jgnoTKBt of the temper and tendeiuT^ of the ags 
in which I live, as either to be unprepared for the «w^ of 
retnukB which the literal interpretation of the Evangelist 
will call forth, or to attempt sn answer to them. Yisionary 
ravings, obsolete whimsies, transcendental trash, and the 
like, I leave to pass at the price current among those who 
are willing to receive abasive phrases as substitutes for 
ai^ument. Should any Bnbomer of anonymous criticism 
bare engaged some literaiy bravo or buffoon beforehand, 
to vilify this work, as in former instances, I would give a 
friendly bint to the operative critic that he may compile an 
excellent article for the occasion, and with very little 
trouble, out of Warburton's tract on Grace and the Spirit, 
and the Preface to the same. There is, however, one 
objection which will so often be heard from men, whose 
talents and reputed moderation must give a weight to their 
words, that I owe it both to my own character and to the 
interests of my readers, not to leave it nnnoticed. The 
charge will probably be worded in this way : — There is 
nothing new in all this ! (tu if noveity were any merit in 
questions of Sevealed Seligion !) It is MystUisTn, all taken 
out of William Law, after be had lost his senses, poor 
man ! in brooding over the visions of a delirious German 
cobbler, Jacob Behmen. 

Of poor Ja«ob Behmen I have delivered my sentiments 
at large in another work. Those who have condescended 
to look into his writings must know, that his characteristic 
errors are ; first, the mistaking the accidents and pecu- 
liarities of his own over-wrought mind for realities and 
modes of thinking common to all minds ; and secondly, 
the confusion of nature, that is, the active powers com* 
mnnicated to matter, with God the Creator. And if the 
same persons have done more than merely looked into the 
present volume, they mnst have seen, that to eradicate, and, 
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if poBuble, to preclade both the one and the other stands 
prominent among its avowed objeote.' 

Of William Law's works I am acquainted with the 
*' Serious Gall ; " and besides this I remember to have read 
a small tract on Prayer, if I mistake not, as I easily may, 
it being at least sis-and -twenty years' since I saw it. 
He may in this or in other tracts have qnoted the same 
passages from the fonrtb Gospel as I have done. Bnt 
surely this affords no presumption that my conelasions are 
the same with his ; still less, that they are drawn from the 
«ame premisses: and least, of all, that they were adopted 
from his writings. Whether Law has need the phrase, 
assimilation by faith, I know not; but I know that I 
should expose myself to a just charge of an idle parade of 
my reading, if I recapitulated the tenth part of the authors, 
ancient, and modem, Biomish and Bieformed, from Law 
to Clemens Alexandrinus and Irenseus, in whose works 
the same phrase occurs in the same sense. And after all, 
on such a subject how worse than childish is the whole 
dispute! 

Is the fourth Gospel anthentic? And is the interpre* 
tation I have given, true or false P These are the only 
-qneationa which a wise man would put, or a Christian be 
aniioua to answer. I not only believe it to be the true 
sense of the texts ; but I assert that it is the only true, 
rational, and even tolerable sense. And this position alone 
I conceive myself interested in defending. I have studied 
with an open and fearless spirit the attempts of sundry 
learned critics of the Continent, to invalidate the authenti- 
■city of this Gospel, before and since Eichhorn's Vindica- 
tion. The result has been a clearer assurance and {as far 
as this was possible) a yet deeper conviction of the genuine- 
ness of all the writings, which the Church has attributed 
to this Apostle. That those, who have formed an opposite ' 
'Conclusion, should object to the use of expressions which 
they had ranked among the most obvious marks of spu* 
riousness, follows as a matter of course. Bnt that men, 
who with a clear and cloudless aasent receive the sixth 
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chapter of this Gospel ae a faithful, nay, mspired record of 
on actual disconrse, Bhoald take offence at the repetition of 
words 'which the Bedeemer himself, in the perfect fore- 
knowledge that they would confirm, the diabelieTing, 
Senate the nosteadfost, and transcend the present capacity 
even of his own Elect, had chosen as the inott appropriate ; 
and which, after the most decisive proofs, that they were 
misinterpreted by the greater nnmber of his hearers, and 
not understood by any, he nevertheless repeated with 
stronger emphasis and wifftorrf ctwwnent as the onJy appro- 
priate symhols of the great truth he was declaring, and to 
realize which iyiyiTo v'api, •' — that in their own disconrseB 
these men should hang back from all express reference to 
these words, as if they were afraid or ashamed of them, 
though the earliest recorded ceremonies and litnrgical 
forms of the primitive Chorch are absolutely inexplicable, 
except in connexion with this dieconrse, and with the 
mytterioua and tpvritiLal, not allegorical and merely ethical, 
import of the same ; and though this import is solemnly 
and in the most unequivocal terms asserted and taught by 
their own Church, even in her Catechism, or compendium 
of doctrines necessary for all her members ; — this I may, 
perhaps, understand; but ihis I am not able to vindicate or 
excuse. 

There is, however, one opprobrioua phrase which it may 
be profitable for my younger readers that I should explain, 
namely, Mysticism, And for this purpose I will quote a 
sentence or two from a Dialogue which, had my prescribed 
limits permitted, I should have attached to the present 
work ; but which with au Essay on the Church, b£ insti- 
tuted by Christ, and as an establishment of the State, and a 
series of letters on the right and the superstitious use and 

' Of which our he uma wide fifth, is an inadequate translatinn. — The 
Cfamvh of England in this u in other dcKtcinal points, has preserved the 
golden mean between Ihe iinperstitions reverence of the Romanists, and 
the arowed contempt of the SertarianB, for the writings of the Fathefa, 
and the an! horitj and unimpeached traditions of the Church during thv 
first three or four centuries. And how. consistently with this honoar- 
able characteristio of our Church, a minister of the same conid, on the 
Socramentarj scheme now in fashion, return eien a pinusible answer 
to Atoaulii's great work on Transubatontiation (not without reason the- 
boast of thi> Komish Churcb), exceeds my powers of coi^ecture. 
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eBtimation of the Bible, wUl appear in a BmaU volume by 
themselves, shoald the reception given to the present 
Tolame encoorage or permit the publication.' 



MYSTICS AKD MYSTICISM. 

Antinoae. — " What do yon call Hysticism ? And do yon 
use the word in a good or a bad sense ? " 

NoM. — " In the latter only; as far, at least, as we are 
now concerned with it. When a man refere to irMvard 
feelings and ex^erienBet, of which mankind at large are not 
conscionB, as evidences of the troth of any opinion — snch a 
man I call a Mystic : and the gronnding of any theory or 
belief on accidents and anomalies of individual sensations 
or fancies, and the nse of peculiar terms invented, or per- 
verted from their ordinarj* significations, for the purpose 
of expressing these idiosyncrasies and pretended facts of 
interior conacionsness, I name MyBticism. Where the 
error couBlsts simply in the Mystic's attaching to these 
anomalies of his individual temperament the character of 
reality, and in receiving them as permanent truths, having 
a euleistence in the Divine Mind, though revealed to him- 
self alone ; but entertains this persnasion without demand- 
ing or expecting the same faith in his neighbours — I 
should regard it as a species of enthosiasm, always indeed 
to be deprecated, but yet capable of co-existing with many 
excellent qnahties both of head and heart. Bat when the 
Mjetio by ambition or stUl meaner passions, or (as some- 
times is ttie case) hy an nneasy and self-doabting state of 
mind which seeks confirmation in oatward sympathy, is 
led to impose his faith, as a duty, on mankind generally : 
and when with such views he asserts that the same ex- 
periences would be vouchsafed, the same truths revealed, 
to every man bnt for his secret wickedness and nnholy will 
— such a Mystic is a Fanatic, and in certain states of the 
pnblic mind a dangerous member of society. And most 

' These were the afterwards published 'Oa the Church kiuI State, 
according to the Idea of Each,' 1B30, and ' CoD&asioDS of on Inqainng 
Spirit,' 1840, Tba latWr we lefablish in the preseot volume; sea 
p. £85.— Ed. 
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■o in those ages and conntriea in. which Fanatics of elder 
Btandiiig are allowed to persecute the fresh competitor. 
For under these predicaments, Mysticism, thoagh origi- 
nating in the singnlaiities of an individual nature, and there- 
fore esseutiallj anomalous, is nererthelesa hjghlj conta^i 
It is apt to collect a swarm and cluster eireum fa 
around the new fane : and therefore merits the name oi 
Fanaticism, or as the Germans say, Schwarmerey, that is, 
gv>armr^making.' ' 

We will retnm to the harmless species — the enthnsiastic 
Mystics ; — a species that may again be subdivided into 
two ranks. And it will not be other than germane to 
the subject, if I endeavour to describe them in a sort of 
allegory, or parable. Let us imagine a poor pilgrim be- 
nighted in a wilderness or desert, and pursuing his way in 
the starless dark with a lantern in his hand. Chance or 
his hapf^ genius leads him to an Oasis or natural Garden, 
gach ea in the creations of my youthful fancy I supposed 
Enos ' the Child of Cain to have found. And here, hungry 

< Will the reader foi^ire me if I attempC at ones lo illnBtr&te and 
relieve the anbject by annexing the first atanza of the poem composed 
ia the game year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and the BrU 
bookofChristalx'l? 



uonlight ^ 

The moon was bright, the air waa free, 
And frnila and flowers togeiher grew 
On many a shrub and many a tree i 
And all pnc on a gentle hue. 
Hanging in Cbe shadowy air 
Like a picture rich snd rare. 
It was a climate where, they say, 
llie night is more bebv'd than day. 
Bnt who that beauteous hoy beguii'd. 
That beauteous boy lo linger here 7 
Alone, by night, a little child. 
In place ao aileDt and so wild— 
Has be no Triead, no loving mother near ? " 

Wahdkb:»os of C»ii», 



" By moonlight, in a wilderness." — ' Poetical Works,' edit. 1863. — Ed, 
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and thirsty, the way-wearied man rests at a foantain ; and 
the taper of hia lantern throws its light on an over- 
shadowing tree, a boss of snow-white blosaoms, throngh 
which the green and growing fmita peeped, and the ripe 
goldon fraitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and faithful are the 
impressions, which the lovely Imagery comprised within 
the scanty circle of light, makes and leaves on his memory ! 
But scarcely has he eaten of the fmita and dmnk of the 
foantain, ere scared by the roar and howl from the desart 
he hurries forward : and ae he passes with hasty steps 
through grove and glade, shadows and imperfect behold- 
inga and vivid fragments of things distinctly seen blend 
with the past and present shapings of his braia. Fancy 
modifies sight. His dreams transfer their forms to vea\ 
objects; and these lend a substance and an outnest to his 
dreams. Apparitions greet him ; and when at a distance 
from this enchanted land, and on a different track, the 
dawn of day discloses to him a caravan, a troop of his 
fellow-men, his memory, which is itself half fancy, is 
interpolated afresh by eveiy attempt to rec^l, connect. Mid 
piece out his recollections. His narration is received as a 
madman's tale. He shrinks from the mde laugh and 
contemptaons sneer, and retires into himself. Yet the 
craving for Sympathy, strong in proportion to the intensity 
of his convictions, impels him to unbosom himself to 
abstract auditors ; and the poor Quietist becomes a Pen- 
man, and, all too poorly stocked for the writer's trade, he 
borrows his phrases and figures from the only writings to 
which be has had access, the sacred bookb of his religion. 
And thus I shadow out the enthusiast Uystic of the first 
sort ; at the head of which stands the illuminated Teutonic 
theoBopher and shoemaker, honest Jacob Behmen, born 
near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, in the 17th of onr 
Elizabeth's reign, and who died in the 22nd of her suc- 
cessor's . 

To delineate a Mystic of the second and higher order, 
we need only endow our pilgrim with equal gifts of nature, 
but these developed and displayed by tdl the aids and arts 
of education and favourable fortune. He is on hia way to 
the Mecca of his ancestral and national faith, with a well- 
guarded and nnmerons procession of merchants andfetlow- 
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pil^ms, on the eatablislied track. At the dose of day 
the caravan haa halted : the full moon rises on the deeert : 
and he strays forth alone, ont of sight but to no unsafe 
distance ; and chance leads him too, to the same oasis or 
Islet of Verdure on the Sea of Sand. He wanders at 
leisure in ite maze of beauty and sweetness, and thrids hia 
way through the odorous and flowering thickets into open 
spots of greenery, and discovers statues and memorial 
characters, grottos, and refreshing caves. Bnt the moon- 
shine, the imaginative poesy of nature, spreads its soft 
shadowy charm over all, conceals distances, and nu^nifies 
heights, and modifies relations : and fills up yaonitiea with 
its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and where 
the dense shadows He, makes solidity imitate hollowness ; 
and gives to all objects a tender viaionaiy hue and soften- 
ing. Interpret the moonlight and the shadows as the 
pecnliar genius and sensibility of the individual's own 
spirit : and here you hare the other sort : a Mystic, an 
Enthusiaat of a nobler breed — a Fenelon. But the resi- 
dentiajy, or the frequent visitor of the favoured spot, who 
has scanned its beautiea by steady day-light, and mastered 
its true proportions and lineaments, he will discover that 
both pilgrims have indeed been there. He will know, that 
the delightful dream, which the latter tells, is a dream of 
truth ; and that even in the bewildered tale of the former 
there is truth mingled witii the dream. 

But the Source, the Spring-head, of the Chains which 
I anticipate, lies deep. Materialism, conscious and avowed 
Materialism, is iu ill repute : and a confessed Materialist 
therefore a rare character. But if the faith be ascertained 
by the fruits : if the predominant, though most often un* 
suspected, persuasion is to be learnt from the influences, 
under which the thoughts and affections of the man move 
and take their direction ; I must reverse the position. 
Ohlt not all abb Materialists. Except a few individuals, 
and those for the most part of a single sect : every one, 
who caJls himself a Christian, holds himself to have a soul 
as well as a body. He distinguishes mind from matter, 
the mbject of his consciousness from the ofcj'eots of the same. 
The former is his mind : and he aaya, it is immaterial. 
But though gvhjeet and gubitance are worda of kindred 
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toots, nay, little leea than equivalent terma, yet neverthelesa 
it is exclosively to sensible objects, to bodies, to modifica- 
tions of matter, that he h&bitnally attaches the attiibntea 
of reality, of sabstance. Heal and tan^ble, substantial 
and material, are synonyms for him. He never indeed 
asks himself, what he means by Mind ? But if he did, and 
tasked himself to return an honest answer — as to what, at 
least, he had hitherto meant by it — he troald find, that he 
had described it by negatives, as the opposite of bodies, for 
example, as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility, 
and the like, as if yoa could abstract the capacity of a 
vessel, and conceive of it as a somewhat by itself, and then 
give to the emptiness the properties of containing, holding, 
being entered, and so forth. In short, though the propo- 
sition would perhaps be angrily denied in words, yet infaet 
he thinks of his mind, as a property, or accident of a some- 
thing else, that he calls a soul or spirit: though the very 
same difficulties must recur, the moment he should attempt 
to establish the difference. For either this sonl or spirit is 
nothing but a thinner body, a finer mass of matter : or the 
attribute of self-subsistency vanishes from the soul on the 
same grounds, on which it is refused to the mind. 

I am persuaded, however, that the dogmatism of the 
Corpuscular School, though it still exerts an influence on 
men's notions and phrases, has received a mortal blow 
from the increasingly dynamic spirit of the physical sciences 
now highest in public estimation. And it may safely be 
predicted that the results will extend beyond the intention 
of those, who are gradually effecting this revolution. It is 
not chemistry alone that will be indebted to the genius of 
Davy, Oersted, and their compeers : and not as the 
founder of physiology and philosophic anatomy alone, will 
mankind love and revere the name of John Hunter, These 
men have not only taught, they have compelled ua to admit, 
that the immediate objects of our tenses, or rather the 
grounds of the visibility and tangibility of aO objects of 
sense, bear the same reloMon and similar proportion to the 
intelligible objects— that is, to the object which we actually 
mean when we say, " It is such or such a thing," or " I 
have seen this or that," — as the paper, ink, and differently 
combined straight and carved lines of an edition of Homer 
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bear to what we nnderstand by the words Iliad and 
Odjsaey. Nay, nothing would be more easy than so to 
coDstmct the paper, ink, painted capitals, and the like, of a 
printed disqniBition on the eye, or the mnBcles and cellnlar 
teztnre (the flesh) of the hnman body, as to bring together 
every one of the sensible and ponderable atufft or elements, 
that are aen«u(ntgly perceived in the eye itaelf, or in the 
flesh jteelf. Carbon and nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen, 
solphnr, phosphoms, and one or two metala and metallic 
bases, constitute the whole. It cannot be these, therefore, 
that we mean by an eye, by onr body. Bat perhaps it niay 
be a particnlar combination, of these P Bat here comes a 
question ; In this term do yon or do you not include the 
jtrmeiple, the operating eau»e, of the combination ? If not, 
then detach this eye from the body. Look steadily at it — 
as it might lie on the marble slab of a dissecting room. 
Say it were the eye of a murderer, a Bellingham ; or 
the eye of a murdered patriot, a Sidney ! — Behold it, 
handle it, with its various accompaniments or constituent 
parts, of tendon, ligament, membrane, blood-vessel, gland, 
humoura ; its nerves of sense, of sensation, and of motion, 
Alas ! all these namea like that of the organ itself, are so 
many Anachronisms, figures of speech to express that 
which has been : as when the Q-uide p>iats with his finger 
to a heap of stones, and tells the traveller, "That is Babylon, 
or Persepolis." — Is this cold jelly the light of the body ? Is 
this the Mieranthropos in the marvellous microcosm P Is 
this what you mean when yon well define the eye as the 
telescope and the mirror of tixe aonl, the seat and agent of 
an almost magical ■power p 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of the 
body, whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let a 
Berzelius or a Hatchett be yonr interpreter, and demon- 
strate to you whut it is that in each actually meets your 
senses. And when you have heard the scanty catalogue, 
ask yourself if these are indeed tbe iiving fiesh, the blood of 
life r Or not far rather— I speak of what, as a man of 
common sense, you really do, not what, as a philosopher, 
you ought to believe — is it not, I say, far rather the distinct 
and individualized agency that by the given combinations 
utters and bespeaks its presence ? Justly and with 
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strictest propriety of language may X say, tpeaht. It is to 
the coareeneBB of onr senses, or rather to the defect aod 
limitation of our percipient faculty, that the visible ohject 
appears the same even for a moment. The characterSr 
which I am now shaping on this paper, abide. !Not only 
the forms remain the same, but the particles of the colour- 
ing stnff are fixed, and, for an indefinite period at least, 
remain the same. Bat the particles that constitate the 
size, the visibility of an Organic stmctnte ' are in perpetual 
flax. They are to the combining and constitutive power 
as the pnises of air to the voice of a discourser ; or of 
one who singB a roundelay. The same words may be" 
repeated ; but in each second of time the articulated air 
hath passed away, and each act of articulation appropriates- 
and gives momentaiy form to a new and other portion. As 
the column of bine smoke from a cottage chimney in the 
breathless summer noon, or the steadfast- seeming clond on 
the edge-point of a hill in the driving air-current, which 
momently condensed and recomposed is the oommon phan- 
tom of a thousand successors , — such is the flesh, which 
our bodily eyes transmit to US ; which our palates taste ^ 
which onr hands touch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess this com- 
bining power by inherent reciprocal attwictions, repulsions, 
and elective affinities ; and are themselves the joint artists- 
of their own combinations ? I will not reply, though well 
I might, that this would be to solve one problem by 
another, and merely to shift the mystery. It will be suffi- 
cient to remind the thoughtful querist, that ever herein 
consists the essential difference, the contra- distinction, of 
an organ from a maohine ; that not only the characteristio 
shape is evolved from the invisible central power, but the 
material mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The ger- 
minal power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the^ 
elementary base of water into grass or leaves ; and on 
these the organific principle in the oi or the elephant 
exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes- 
indifferently the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain, or 

■ See p. 40.— Ed. 
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the solid ivory. That what you see m blood, it fleah, is 
itself the work, or shall I say, the tmnslacence, of the 
invisible Energy, which Boon Burrendere or abandons them 
to inferior powers (for there ib do pause nor chaam in the 
activities of N'atnre), which repeat a Bimilar metamor- 
phosis according to their kind ; — these are not fancies, 
conjectures, or even hypotheses, but facli; to deny which 
is impossible, not to reflect on which is ignominioas. 
And we need only reflect on them with a calm and silent 
spirit to learn tfae ntter emptiness and onmeaningneBS of 
the vaunted Mechanico-corpnscular Philosophy, with both 
its twins. Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, 
rightlier named Subjective Idolism, on the other ; the one 
obtruding on ns a World of Spectres and Apparitions ; the 
other a mazy Dream ! 

Let the Mechanic or Corpnacnlar Scheme, which in its 
absoluteness and strict consistency was first introduced by 
Des Cartes, be judged by the results. By its fruits shall 
it be known. 

In order to submit the vai^ous phenomena of moving 
bodies to geometrical constmction, we ai* under the 
necessity of abstracting from corporeal substance all its 
podtive properties, and obliged to consider bodies as differ- 
ing from equal portions of space ' only by fignre and 

' Snch U the couceplion of body io Des Cartea' own Bjstem, bod]/ ia 
ever; wheiv confounded with malter, and might in the Curlesian Bense 
be dvflned. Space or Extenniun, with the altribute of Visibility. Ag 
Des Carles at the same time zealuasiy asserted the existence of in 
telligential beings, the reality and independent Se]f-subsideni» of ths 
soul, Berkeley anistn or Spinosism was the immediate and necessary 
fOnaequence. Assume a ^'^uralitr/ of self-aubsisting bouTs, and we 
have Bexkeleyaniam ; assume one only (tatam el unicorn tuiilanltam). 
And you haie Spinosism, that is, the assertion of one infinite self-sub- 
distent, with the (wo attributes of thinking and appearing. Cogitaiio 
infitiiia tine cailro, il omni/ormie apparilio. How far the Newtonian 
ois merlia (interpreted any otherwise than as an arbitrary term ^ 
I y I, to represent Ibe unknown but necessary Bupplement or integra- 
tion of the Cartesian notion of body) has patched up tfae flaw, I leaTe 
for more competent judges to decide. But should any one of my 
Beadera feel an interest in the speculative principles of Natural 
I'hilosophy, and should be master of the German language, I warmly 
recommend for hia perusal the earliest known publication of the great 
founder of tbe Critical Philosophy (written in the twenty-stfcond year 
of his age!), on the then eager controversy between the LeibnitEian 
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mobility. And aa t, fiction of teienae, it wonid be difficult 
to overvalue tliis invention. It poBsesseB the same merite 
in rel&tion to Geometry that the atomic theory has in 
relation to aJgebraic calcnlna. But in contempt of common 
sense, and in direct oppoeition to the express declarations 
of the inspired hiBtorian {Qeaesit t.) and to the tone and 
spirit of the Scriptnres throughout, Des Cartes pro- 
pounded it as tniih ofjact : and instead of a World created 
and filled with productive forces by the Almighty Fiat, 
left a lifeless Machine whirled aboat by the dust of its 
own Grinding : as if Death could come from the living 
Fonnt^n of Life ; Nothingness and Phantom from 
the Flenitnide of ^Reality 1 the Absoluteness of Creative 
Will! 

Holy I Holy ! Holy 1 let me be deemed mad by all men, 
if snch be thy ordinance ; bat, ! from gueh madness save 
and preserve me, my Gad ! 

When, however, after a abort interval, the genina of 
Kiepler, expanded and organized in the sonl of Newton, and 
there (if I may hazard so bold an expression) refining 
itself into an alniost celestial clearness, had expelled the 
Cartesian vorticee ; ' then the necessity of an active power, 
tind the French and English M&themati'ciaaa, reapooting the living 
fbrces — Gedanken von der waAren Sehaliung der Ubsad^en Kriifie: 
1747— in which Kant demonstratBS the righl rtaxsMtg to be wilb fho 
Utter; but the Troth of Fact, the evidence of Experience, with the 
former ; and gi»ea the enpianatioa, naineij : Body, or Corporeal 
Nature, U something else and more than geometrical entension, even 
with the addition of a vu ineriia. And Leibnitz, with the Bemouillis, 
erred in the attempt to demonstrate geometrically a problem not bub< 
ceptibla of geometrical conatractiun.—The tract, with the succeeding 
Himmelt^item, may with propriety be placed, after the JVimnpin of 
Newton, among the striking instances of early Geniua ; and as the 
first product of the Dynamic Philosophy in the Physical Sciences, 
from the time, at least, of Giordano Brono, whom the idolaters burnt 
for an Atheiat, at Bome, in the year 1600, See the ' Friend,' pp. 1S1> 
55. [Or pp. 69, 70, Bohn's edition.— Ed.] 

' For Newton's own donbtfuliy suggested ether, or moif subtle 
fluid, as the ground and immediate Agent in the phenomena of uaiTersal 
grsiitation, was either not adopted or soon abandoned by his disciples j 
not only as introducing, against his own canons of right reasoning, 
an mt\inaginari»tm into physical science, a taijiction in the place of a 
legitimate suppusMon,- but because the substance (assuming it to exist) 
must itself Cbrm part of the problem, it was meant to solve. Meantime 
Xdibnib's pre-«fiabli(hed hamony, which originated in Spinow, found 
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«f poeiMre forces present in tte material nniverae, forced 
iteelt on the conviction. For as a Law without a Law- 
giver is a mere abstraction ; so a Lmo withont an Agent 
to realize it, a CoTutitulioti withont an abiding Executiye, 
is, in fact, not a Law bnt an Idea. In the protonnd 
emblem of the great tragic poet, it is the powerless 
Prometheus fixed on a barren fiock. And what was the 
result ? How was this necessity provided for P God him- 
self — my hand trembles as I write ! Rather, then, let me 
«mploy the word, which the religions feeling, in ite per- 
plexity suggested as the subatitnte — the Deity iUelfviaa 
declared to be the real agent, the actual gravitating power ! 
The law and the law-giver were identified. God (says 
Dr. Priestley) not only does, but is every thing. JwpUer 
estqiiodeunqviemdes. And thus a system, which commenced 
by excluding all life and immanent activity from the visible 
universe and evacuating the natural world of all nature, 
ended by substituting the Deity, and reducing the Creator 
to a mere anima mnndi ; a scheme that has no advantage 
over Spinosism but its inconsistency, which does indeed 
make it suit a certain Order of intellects, who, like 
the pleaTonectcs (or flat fish) in ichthyology which have 
both eyes on the same side, never see but half of a subject 
at one time, and forgetting the one before they get to the 
other are sure not to defect any inconsistency between 

And what has been the consequence ? An increasing 
nnwillingnesB to contemplate the Supreme Being in his 
jjersonoZ attributes: and thence a distaste to all the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian Faith, the Trinity, the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and Redemption. The 
vonng and ardent, ever too apt to mistake the inward 
triumph in the detection of error for a positive love of 
tmth, are among the first and most frequent victims to this 
epidemic /Q«<wiiiim. Alas! even the sincerest seekers after 
Kght are not safe from the contagion. Some have I 
known, constitutionally reUgions — I speak feelingly ; for I 

no acceptancn ; anil, taattj, the notion of » oorpiuciiJar substaaee, with 
properties pvl in'o it, like a pioiMiehion hidden by the pins, could pass 
with the untbinkini; oa\j fur any thing more than a confeMion of, 
ignurance, ur technical terms expressing a liialua uficientific insight. 
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speak of that irhioh for a brief period was my own state — 
who ander this tmhealthful mflnence have been bo estran^ii 
from the heavenly Father, the Living God, as even to 
shrink from the personal prononos as applied to the Deity, 
But many do I know, and yearly meet with, in whom a 
false and sickly tatte co-operates with the prevailing 
fashion : many, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, far too real, too snbstantial ; who feel it more in 
h:irmoDy with their indefinite sensatioas 



and (to nee the langaage, but not the sense or purpose of 
the great poet of oar age) woald fain Bubstitnte for the 
Jehovah of their Biblo 

A sense eublime 
Of flomething fur more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is ihe light of setting anus. 
And tha round otean and the tiving &ir ; 
A motion knd a spirit, thul impels 
Ail thinking things, all objecla of iJI thought. 
And rollH through nil things! 

WoaSBWORTB. 

And this from having been edncat«d to nnderstand the 
Divine Omnipresence in any sense rather than the alone 
fiafe and legitimate one, the presence of all things to God ! 
Be, it, however, that the nnmber of such men is com- 
paratively small ! And be it (as in fact it often is) but a 
brief stage, a transitional state, in the process of intellectual 
Growth ! Yet among a numerous and increasing class of 
the higher and middle ranks, there is an inward withdraw- 
ing from the Life and Personal Being of God, atnming of 
the thoughts exclnaively to the so-called physical attributes, 
to the Omnipresence in the counterfeit form of ubiquity, to 
the Immensity, the Infinity, the Immutability ; — the attri- 
butes of space with a notion of Power as their tubstratum, 
a Fate, in short, not a Moral Creator and Governor ! Let 
intelligence be imagined, and wherein does the conception 
of God difEer essentially from that of Gravitation (conceived 
as the canse of Gravity) in the onderBtanding of those, who 
represent the Deity not only as a necessary but as a 
necessitated Being ; those, for whom justice is but a scheme 
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of general laws ; and boliseas, and the divine haired of sin. 
Tea and Bin itEelf , are words without meaning or accommo- 
dations to a mde and bar barons race F Hence, I more than 
fear, the preyailing teste for books of Katnral Theology, 
Pbf sico-TheoIogy, Demonstrations of God from Natnre, 
Evidences of ChriBtianity, and the like. Evidences of 
Gbristiauit; I I am weary of the word. Hake & man feel 
the want of it; ronse him, if yon can, to the self-knowledge 
of his need of it ; and yon may safely tmst it to its own 
Evidence, — remembering only the express dechtration of 
Christ himself : No man amieth to me, wtdee* the Father 
leadelh hitn. Whatever more is desirable — I speak now 
with reference to Christians generally, and not to professed 
stadenta of theology — may, in my judgment, he far more 
safely and profitably tanght, withont controversy or the 
sappositionof infidel antagonists, in the form of EfCcleeiastical 
history. 

The last frnit of the m^ohanicO'CorpaHonlar philosophy, 
say rather of the mode and direction of feeling and think- 
ing prodac«d by it on the educated class of society ; or 
that result, which as more immediately connected with my 
present theme I have reserved for the last — is the habit of 
attacking all oar conceptions and feelings, and of applying 
all the words and phrases expressing reality, to the objects 
of the senses : more accurately speaking, to the images and 
sensations by which their presence is made known to us. 
Now I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one of the 
great purposes of ChriBtiaoity, and included in the process 
of onr Bedemption, to ronse and emancipate the soul from 
this debasing slavery to the outward senses, to awaken the 
mind to the true eriieria of reality, namely. Permanence, 
Power, "Will manifested in Act, and Tmtti operating aa 
Life. My words, said Christ, are spirit ' and they (that is, 
the spiritual powers expressed by them) are truth; that is, 
very Being. For this end onr Lord, who came from heaven 
to take captivity c<^tive, chose the words and names, that 
designate the familiar yet most important objects of sense, 
the nearest and most concerning things and incidents of 
corporeal natnre : — Water, Flesh, Blood, Birth, Bread ! 
Bnt he used them in senses, that could not withont 
absurdity be sni^osed to respect the mere phtenomena. 
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n-ater, flesh, and tbe like, in senses that by no posBiHlitj 
could apply to the colotu-, figure, specific mode of tonoh or 
taste prodaced on ourselves, and hj which we ore made 
aware of the presenco of the things, and widerttand theia — • 
reg, qua tub a^aritionilms idit ttatttendee gvmt. And this 
awfnl recalling' of the droweed sonl from the dreams and 
phantom world of sensnalit; to aatwil reality, — how has it 
been evaded ! These words, that were Spirit ! these 
Mysteries, which even the Apostles mnst'wait for the 
Paraclete, in order to comprehend, — these spiritual things 
which can only be tpirilually discerned, — were mere meta- 
phors, fignres of speech, oriental hyperboles I " All this 
means OMy Morality 1 " Ah ! how feu- nearer to the tmth 
wonld these men lutve been, had they said that Morality 
means all this ! 

The effect, however, has been most injorions to the beat 
interests of onr Universities, to onr incomparably con< 
atitnted Chnrch, and even to onr national chu^cter. The 
few who have read my two Lay Sermons are no strangers 
to my opinions on this head ; and in my Treatise on the 
Chnrch imd Churches, I shall, if Providence vonchsafe, 
submit them to the Public, with their grounds and historic 
evidences in a more Bystematio form. 

1 have, I am aware, in this present work furnished 
occasion for a chaige of having expressed myself with alight 
and irreverence of celebrated Names, especially of the late 
Dr. Paley. 0, if I were fond and ambitions of literary 
honour, of public applause, how well content should I be to 
excite but one third of the admiration which, in myinmost 
being, I feel for the head and heart of Pale^ I And how 
gladly would I surrender all hope of contemporaiy praise, 
could I even approach to the incomparable gracd, propriety, 
and persuasive facility of his writings 1 But on this very 
account I believe myself bound in conscience to throw the 
whole force of my intellect in the way of this triumphal 
car, on which the tutelary genius of modem Idolatry' is 
home, even at the risk of being crushed under the wheels ! 
I have at this moment before my eyes the eighteenth of 
his Posthomons Discourses : the amonnt of which is briefly 
this, — that all the words and passages in the New Testa- 
ment which express and contam the peculiar doctrines of 
c 
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Ghzutuni^, the pamnomit objects of the Ohrktian Bev^ 
latioa, all those which speak so strongly of the v&la^ 
benefit, and ef&oaoy, of the deatJi of Christ, nsenredly mesn 
tomethmg ; bat what they mean, nobody, it seems cam tell ! 
But doubtless we shall discover it, and be oonvinced that 
there is a sobetAntial sense belonging' to these words — in a 
fatwre state ! Is there an enigma, or an absnrdity, in the 
Koran or the Tedas which might not be defended on the 
sune pretence P A similar impression, I confess, was left 
on my mind by Dr. Kagee's statement or exposition (ad 
turrmom (Trofionam) of the doctrine of Bedemption ; and 
deeply did it dist^point the high expeotations, sadly did it 
chill the fervid sympathy, which hia introdnctoiy chapter, 
his manly and masterly disqnisitioii on the sacrificial rites 
of Paganism, had raised in my mind. 

And yet I cannot read the pages of Paley, here referred 
to, aloud, withont the iiTelieat sense, how plausible and 
popnlar they will sonnd to the great majority of readers. 
ThooBands of sober, and in their way pious, Christians, 
will echo the words, together with Uagee's kindred inter- 
pretation of the death of Christ, and adopt the doctrine for 
their MaJc^-faith; and why? It is feeble. And what- 
ever is feeble is always plausible : for it favours mental 
indolence. It is feeble : and feebleness, in the disgoise of 
confessing and condescending strength, is always popnJar. 
It fiatters the reader by removing the apprehended dis- 
tance between him and the saperior author ; and it fiatters 
him still more by enabling him to transfer to himself, and 
to a|>pTopTiate, th^ superiority ; and thus to make his 
very weakness the mai'k and evidence of his strength. 
Ay, quoth the raiwnai Christian — or wit& a sighing, 
self-soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah ! — I am 
content to think, with the great Dr. Paley, and the learned 
Archbishop of DabUn 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Faley wat a great man, and Dr. 
Magee m a learned and exemplary prelate ; bat You do not 
tMnk at all I 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced in 
my own Work, I will continue my address to the TTmn of 
sense in the words of an old philosopher : — Ta vero craesis 
aoriboB et obstinato corde respais qnie forsitan vere perhi- 
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beantar. Minns heroale calles, praTisaimia opiniombns ea 
puiari mendada, quce vel emditn'aova,, vd viiu ntdia, vel eerta 
aupra eapium eogitationii {entemporanea tuce) ardwi videan^ 
iwr: que Bi paaloaocnratinsezploraris, nonmodocompertn 
eridentia, sea etiam facta facilia, Benties.'' 



In compliance with the snggeetioD of a jndi<nons friend, 
the celebrated conclnsitHi of the fourth Book of Prey's 
Moral and Political Philosophj-, referred to in p. 230 of this 
Tolame, is here transprinted for the conrenience of the 

" Had Jesaa Christ delirered no other declaration than 
the f ollowii^ — ' The honr is coming, in the which all that 
ore in. the grave ahall hear his voice, and shall come forth ; 
they that have done good, nnto the resurrection of Life, and 
tbey that have done evil unto the resarrection of damna* 
tion T ' — he had prononnced a message of inestimable im- 
portuice, and well worthy of that splendid apparatas of 
prophecy and miracles with which hia mission was intro- 
dnced and attested : a message in which the wisest of man- 
kind would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
rest to their inqniriea. — It is idle to say, that a future 
state had been discovered already : — it had been discovered 
ss the Copemican system was ; — it was one guess among 
many. He alone diacovera, who proves ; and no man can 
prove this point, bnt the teacher who t^tifies by miracles 
that his doctrine oomea from God." 

Psedianns Bays of Virgil, — Jftque adeo &^er» inrndicB, ut 
fiquid ervdUe dictum ingpiceret aitefiut, rum rnirMg ga/uderet 
ac d nwm esset. My own heart assures me, that this is leas 
than the truth : that Virgil woald have read a beantif nl 
passage in the work of another with a higher tund pnrer 
delight than in a work of his own, because free from the 
apprehension of hia judgment being warped by self-love, and 
without that repressive modesty akin to shame, which in a 
delicate mind holds in check a man's own secret thonghte 



■ Apal. Mtiam.l.—H. N. C. 
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and feelings, when thej respect himeelf. The cordial 
admir&tion with which I pemae the preceding passage, kb 
a matter-piece ofeompotititm, would, could I convey it, serve 
as a messnre of the vital importance I attach to the 
convictions which impelled me to animadrerl on the same 
passage as doctriiK. 
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1 STNOPnOAL BOHUART 07 THB SCHEUB 0? TUB ABQITUBNT TO 
FBOTB THE DITEBaiTT IN KIND ' OF THS SBASON iXD THE 
aUDEBSTAKDINa. SBB P. 143. 

The Position to be prored is the difference m kind of the 
TTnderetandiiig from the Reason. 

. The Axiom, on which the Proof reats, is: Sabjecte, 
which require essentially different Qeneral Definitions, 
differ Ml kind and not merely in degree. For difference 
m degree forma the ground of ipeoijia defiDttionH, but not of 
generic or general. 

Now Reason is considered either in relation to the Will 
and Moral Being, when it is termed the ' Practical Reason 
=s A: or rclativelj, to the intellectiTe and Scienti^ 
Faoultiee, when it is termed Theoretic or Specnlative 
Season = a. In order therefore to be compared with the 
Reason; the Understanding must in like manner be 
distinguished into the Understanding as a Principle of 
Action, in which relation 1 call it the Adaptive Power, or 
the facnlty of selecting and adapting Means and Medial of 
proximate ends =: B : and the Undorstanding, as a mode 
and facalty of thoDght, when it is called Refiection ^ b. 

' TbiE sammKrj did not appeu in the first edition. — Eio. 

' S. B. The Practical Baason alone m Sesain in ib^ fall and inbstan- 
ti>e aeaae. It is reason in its on-n sphere of per/tci frerdom; as tlie 
source of IDEAS, which Ideas, in their conversion to the responsible 
Will, become ITItiniate Ends. On the other hand. Theoretic Reason, M 
the ground of the Uniiersal and Absolute in all lineal conclvgion i* 
rather llie Liglit uf Reason in the Vndantaadiag, and known to be such 
by its contrast with the contingency and psTticaiaritj which charaderiai 
sil the proper and indigenous growths of tlie Understanding. 
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Accordingly, I give the General Definitions of these fonr ! 
that is, I describe each severally by its eisential eharaetert : 
and I find, tbat the definition of A differs t<Ao genera from 
that of B, and the definition of a from that of (. 

Now subjects that reqaire essentially different definitions 
do themselves differ in kind. Bnt Understanding and 
Beaaon reqaire essentially different definitionfl. Therefore 
UaderBtanding and Reason differ in kind. 



APPENDIX B. 

ON INSTINCT: 
Bt Pbofebbos J. H. Gbekn. 

[This is tiie disconrse an early report of vrhich was the 
fonndation of Coleridge's remarks npon instinct, Ac, which 
appear at pp. 160 - 164. It was first added as an 
Appendix to the " Aids to Beflection," in the edition of 
184!i ; being extracted from an Appendix to Professor 
Green's " Vital Dynamics," ' 1840, where it appears at pp. 
88-96. It wafl then given without the Professor's introdnc- 
tory words, which we now add. — Ed,] 

The following remai^ on the import of instinct are those 
to which Coleridge refers in the " Aids to Befiection " (p. 
177, last edition^) as in accordance with his view of tJie 
nnderstanding, differing in d^ree from instinct, and in 
kind from reason ; and whatever merit they possess mnst 
have been derived from his instmotive conversation. They 
are here inserted in the hope that they may interest thg 
reader in connexion both with the passages of the preceding 
' Vital Dpumics i Tha Hnnterian Oration before the Rojal College 



Anatomv to the Boyal Academy : One of the Surgeon* (o St. Thomu'* 

Hospital.' 8to, William Pickering, 1840 En. 

' This tniut bftve been Che 4th editiun, 1839, the laCeaC correeted bj 



tbe author, aod that which supplies our text in the main. Coleridge's 
Nfbience ii st pp. 166-ITO of tbe present edition. — Bn. 
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diBCOurse, and with the vritings of Coloridge on this 
importaati subject. 

Wbai is Instinct P Aa I am not quite of Bonnet's 
opinion " that philosophers will in vain torment themeelves 
to define instinct, nnt^ they have spent some time in the 
hetul of the aniiual without actually being that animal," I 
ehall endeavonr to explain the nse of, the term. I shall 
not think it neoeasary to controvert the opinions which 
have been offered on this snbject, whether the ancient 
doctrine of DeBCKrtee, who supposed that animals were 
mere machines ; or the modem one of liamarok, who 
attributes instincts to habits impressed npon the organs of 
animals, by the constant efflnx of the nervous flnid to these 
organs, to which it has been determined in their efforts to 
perform certain actions, to which their necessities have 
given birth. And it will be here prematnre to offer any 
refntation of the opinions of those who contend for the 
identity of this faonlty with reason, and maintain that all the 
actions of tmimala are the reanlt of invention and experience ; 
— an opinion maintained with considerable plausibility by 
Dr. Darwin. 

Perhaps the most ready and certain mode of coming to 
a conclusion in this intricate enquiry will be by the 
apparently circuitous route of determining first, what we 
do not mean 1:^ the word. Now we certainly do not 
mean, in the nse of the term, any act of the vital power in 
the production or maintenance ot an organ : nobody iMnka 
of saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that when the 
mnscles are increased in vigonr and size in consequence of 
exercise, it is from such a cause or principle. Neither do 
we attribute instinct to the direct functions of the organs 
in providing for the continnanoe and sustentation of the 
whole co-organised body. No one talks of the liver 
secreting bile, or of the heart acting for the propulsion of 
the blood, by instinct. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that breathing, even voiding the excrement and urine, are 
instinctive operations ; but surely these, ae well as the 
former, are automatic, or at leaat are the necessary result 
of the organieation of the parts in and by which the actions 
are produced. These instances eeem to be, if I may so 
say, below instinct. But again, we do not attribute 
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iDBtinct to any actions preceded by a will conBcioiu of its 
whole purpose, calcnlating its effects, and pFedetennining 
its consequenceB, nor to any exercise of the intellectual 
powers, of which the whole scope, aim, and end are intel- 
lectoaL In other terms, no man, who valnes his words, 
will talk of the instinct of a Howard, or of the iostinctiTe 
operations of a INewton or Leibnitz, in those anblime efforts, 
which ennoble and cast a tnetre, not less on the indiridnaU 
than on the whole human race. 

To what kind or mode of action shall we then look for 
the legitimate application of the term P In answer to this 
query, we may, I think, without fear of the conseqaences, 
put the following cases as exemplifyin:; and justifying the 
use of the term Instinct in an appropriate sense. IFirst : 
when there appears an action, not included either in the 
mere functions of life, acting within the sphere of its own 
organismuB ; nor yet an action attributable to the intelligent 
will or reason ; yet, at the same time, not referable to any 
^articular organ, — we then declare the presence of an 
.nstinct. We might illuBtrate this in the instance of a 
bull-calf butting before be has horns, in which the action 
can h&Te no reference to its internal economy, to the 
presence of a particular organ, or to an inteU^nt wilL 
Secondly, likewise (if it be not indeed included in the 
first), we attribute Instinct where the organ ia present ; if 
only the act is equally anterior to all possible experience on 
the })art of the individual agent, as for instance, when the 
beaver employs its tail for the construction of its dwelling j 
the tailor-bi^ its bill for the formation of its pensUe 
habitation ; the spider its spinning organ for fabricating 
itfl artfully woven nets, or the viper its poison fang for its 
defence. And lastly, generally, where there is an act of the 
whole body as one animal, not referable to a will conscious of 
its purpose, nor to its mechanism, nor to a habit derived from 
experience, nor previous frequent use. Here with most 
eatisfaction, and without doubt of the propriety of the 
word, we declare an Instinct ; as examples of which, we 
may adduce the migratory habits of birds; the social 
instincts of the bees, the construction of their habitations, 
composed of cells formed with geometrical precision, 
adapted in capacity to different orders of the society, and 
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forming storebonees for oontaining & supply of prOTJsions ; 
— DOt to mention similar instances in wasps, ante, termites ; 
and the endless contrivBnces for protecting the future 
progeny. 

Bat if it be admitted that we have rightly atetod the 
application of the term, what, we may ask, is contained in 
the examples addnced, or what inferences are we to make 
as to the nature of Instinct itself, as a Bonrce and principle 
of action p We shall, perhaps, best aid onraelves in the 
enquiry by an example, and let ns take a very familiar one 
of a caterpillar taking its food. The caterpillar seeks at 
once the plant which furnishes the appropriate aliment, and 
this even as soon as it creeps from the oTum; and the food 
being taken into the stomach, the nntritdoos part is 
separated from the innntritions, and is disposed of for the 
support of the animal. The question then is, what is 
contained in this instance of instinct p In the first place 
what does the vital power in the stomach do, if we 
generalize the acconnt of the process, or express it in its 
most general terms f Manifestly it selects and applies 
appropriate means to an ijnmediate end, prescribed by the 
constitntion ; — first, of the paj-ticnlar organ, and then of 
the whole body or organismas. This we have admitted is 
not instinct. Bat what does the caterpillar do P Does it 
not also eetectand apply appropriate meanstoan immediate 
end, prescribed by ite particular organization and constitn- 
tion ? But there is something more ; it does this accord- 
ing to circnmstances , — and this we call Instinct. Bnt 
. may there not be still something more involved P What 
shfdl we say of Hiiber's hnmble-bees P A dozen of these 
were pnt nnder a bell glass along with a comb of about ten 
silken cocoons, so nneqnal in height as not to he capable of 
standing steadily. To remedy this, two or three of the 
bnmble-bees got upon the comb, stretched themselves over 
its edge, and with their heads downwards, fixed their fore- 
feet on the table on which the comb stood, and so with 
their hindfeet kept the comb from falling. When these 
were weary others took their places. In this oonstraiaed 
and painfn! posture, fresh bees relieving their comrades at 
intervals, and each working in its turn, did these affection- 
ate little insects support t£e comb for nearly three days; 
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at thft end of which time Otej had prepared anfficient wax 
to baild pillars with it. And irhat is still forther curious, 
the first pUlars having got displaced, the bees had again 
reconrse to the same manoBHTre. What then ia involTed in 
this caae P Evidently the same selection and appropriation 
of means to an immediate end as before ; but observe I 
acoordin^ to varying circnmstonces. 

And bere we are puzzled ; — for this becomes Understand- 
ing. At least no naturalist, however pTedet«rmined to 
couttast and oppose Instinct to Understanding, bat ends 
at last in facts in which he himself can make oat no 
difference. Bat are we hence to conclade that theinetinct 
is the same, and identical with the haman nnderstanding P 
Certainly not ; — though the difference is not in the essential 
of the definition, bat m an addition to, or modification of, 
that which is essentiallr the same in both. In such cnooa, 
namely, as that w-hicb we have last adduced, in which 
instinct assomes the semblance of nnderstanding, the act 
indicative of instinct is not olearljr prescribed hy the 
coustitation or laws of the animal's pecnliEO' organization, 
bat arises ont of the constitution and previoas circam- 
etanoes of the tn'Tn^l, and those habits, wants, and that 
predetermined sphere of action and operation which belong 
to the race, and beyond the limits of which it does not 
pass. If this be the case, I may ventore to assert that I 
have determined an appropriate sense for instinct :— 
— namely, that it is a Power of selecting and applying 
^propriate means to an immediate end, according to 
circnmataucea, and the changes of circumstances, ^se 
being variable and varying ; but yet eo aa to be reJEerable 
to t^e general habits, arising oat of the constitation and 
previous circumstancos of the animal considered not as an 
individual, but as a race. 

We may hero, perhaps, most fitly explain the error of 
those who contend for the identity of HiBason and Instinct, 
and believe that the actions of animals are the result of in- 
vention and experience. They have, no doobt, been deceived, 
in their investigation of Instinct, by an efficient cause simu- 
lating a final cause ; and the defect in their reasoning has 
arisen in consequence of observing in the instinctive opera- 
tions of ^^Tl^Illl^la the ad^tation of meaaa to a relative 
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end, from the assiimptioii of a deliberate parpoae. To this 
freedom or choice in action and purpose, instinct, in any 
appropriate sense of the word, cannot apply, and to justify 
and explain its introdnction, we mast have recourse to 
other and higher facnlties than any manifested in the 
operations of instinct. It is evident, namely, in taming 
our attention to the diBtingnishing character of hamao 
actions, that there is, as in l£e inferior asiroals, a selection 
and appropriation of means to ends — but it is (not only 
according to circnmstanccB, not only aooording to varying 
ciroQingtances, bnt it is) according to vaiying PnrposeB. 
Bnt this is an attribute of the intelligent will, and no longer 
even mere nnderstanding. 

And here let me observe that the difficnlty tad delicacy 
of this investigation w« greatly increased by onr not 
considering the nnderstanding (even onr own) in itself, and 
as it wonid be were it not accompanied with, and modified 
by, the co-operation of the will, the moral feeling, and that 
facnlty, perliaps beet distingnished by the name of Beason, 
of determining that which is nniversal and necessary, of 
fixing laws and principles whether speculative or practical, 
and of contemplattng a final purpose or end. This intelli' 
gent will,— having a self-conacions purpose, under the 
guidance and light of the reason, by whjch its acts are 
made to bear a& a whole upon some end in and for itself, 
and to which the nnderstanding is aubeervient as an organ 
or the faculty of selecting and appropriating the means — 
seems beat to account for that progressiveneBs of the 
hnman race, which so evidently marks an insurmountable 
distinction and impassable barrier between man and the 
inferior animals ; but which would be inexplicable were 
there no other difference than in the degree of their in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Man doubtless has his instincts, even in common with 
the inferior animals, and many of these are the germs of 
some of the best feelings of his nature. Wha^ amongst 
many, might I present as a better iQnstration, or more 
beautiful instance, than the dorge or maternal instinct? 
Bnt man's instincts are elevat«d and ennobled by the 
moral ends and purposes of his being. He is not destined 
to be the slave of blind impulses, a vessel pnrposeless, 
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ifnmeant. He is constituted hj bis moral and intellig^t 
' ■ will, to be the first freed being, the master-work and the 
end of nature ; but this freedom and high ofBoe can onlj 
. cD-ezist with fealty and devotion to the service of tmth 
and virtae. And Uiongh we may even be permitted to 
nee the term Instinct, in ord^ to designate thoBc high 
impnlaes, which in the minority of man's rations] being, 
shape bis acta ancoaBcioaslytoiiltimateends, and which in 
constitating the very character and impress of the hnmanity 
reveal the gnidance of Providence ; yet the convenience of 
the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive appella- 
tion for an inflaence d« tupra, working nnconscionsly in and 
. on the whole human race, shonld not indnoe as to forget 
-4hat the term instinct is only strictly applicable to the 
Adaptive Power, as the faculty, even in its highest proper 
form, of selecting and adapting appropriate means to proxi- 
mate ends according to varying circnmstanoeB, — a faculty 
which however, only differs from human understanding in 
conseqnence of the latter being enlightened' by reason, — 
and that the principles which actuate man as ultimate ends, 
and are designed for bis conscious possession and guidance, 
are best and most properly named Ideas, 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 

{Lettert on the InspiraUon of the BcripttiTes.) 
BT SAMUM. TATLOB COLBBIDOS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE PIBST EDITION. 

Thi fallowing Letters on the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures vera left by Hr. Coleridge in US. at hia death. 
The Beader irill find in ihem a kef to most of the Biblical 
oriticism scattered thronghont the Author's own writings, 
and an affectionate, pious, and, as tlie. Editor humbly 
believes, a profonndly wise attempt to place the Btndy of 
the Written Word on its only snie foundation, — a deep 
sense of God's holiness and trath, and a conseqnent reve- 
rence for that Light — the image of Himself — which He 
has kindled in eveiy one of his rational creatnree. — [Hbnbt 

NbLSOM COLERIDOl.] 
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Being penuoded of notluiig more thui of tlu«, that wlketlier it 
be in matter of speouUtion or of practice, no untrutli c«n 
poMib); avbil tlie patron and defender long, and tliat tlunga moat 
tralj are likewise moat behoTefuU; spi^eii. — Hooker. 

Anj thing will be pretended rather than admit the necessitj of 
internal evidence, or acknowledge, among the external proofs, 
the convictJong and experiences of Belierera, thongh thej should 
be common to all the &ithful in everj age of the Church. But 
in all gnperstition there is a heart of unbelief; and, viqe vend, 
where a man's belief is bnt a auperCcial acquiescencet crednlitj 
is the natural result and accompaniment, if onlj he be not 
required to sink into the depths of his being, where the sensual 
man can no longer draw breath. — [GoLBBCDaH's LiUrarjf 
Hemaint.1 

Futli sabsists in the tytakeaU of the Reason and the indindoal 
Will. Bj virtue of the latter, therefore, it must be an energy, and, 
inasmuch as it relates to the whole moral man, it must be exerted 
in each and all of his constituents or incidents, faculties and ten- 
dencies : — it most be a total, not a partial — a continuous, not a 
desultory or occasional— -energy. And by virtue of the former, 
that is, Beason, Faith must be a Light, a form of knowing, a be- 
hdding of Truth. In the incomparable words of the Evangelist, 
therefore, — Faiffi tnnif he a Light originatitig in the Logot, or 
the mbitanlial Reaton, which it eo-etemal and one with the Sblg 
Will, and tahieh Light it at the tame time the Life of men. Now, 
as Life is here the som or coUective of all moral and spiritual 
BCts, in Buflering, doing, and being, so is Faith the source and 
the sum, the energy and the principle of the fidelity of Man to 
God, by^e subordination of his human WUl, in all provinces of 
his nature, to his Reason, as the sum of spiritual Truth, repre- 
senting and manifesting the Will Divine. — [Colexiikib's Ettay 
on Faith : Literary Remaini, vol. iv. page 437. We reprint the 
entire essay at the end of the present volume. Se« p. 33ik— Fa.] 
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THE FBHTAD OF OPERATITE CHEISTIANTTr. 



Thttit Metolkttii, or the Antilhetit 

IndiSerence, 

The Scriptnrea. The Holj Spirit The Cliurch. 



The Scriptures, the Spirit, and the Chorch, are oo^ordiiuite ; 
the indigpensable condition! and the working cinieB of the per- 
petuity, and coQtinned renascence and ipirittul life of Chriat 
Btin militant. The £teroal Word, Christ from eTerluting, ii the 
ProlhetU, or ideutitf ; — the Scriptorei and the Church are the 
two poles, or Theiii and AntithetU; and the Preacher in direct 
line under the Spirit, bnt likewise tlie point of junction of the 
Written Word and the Church, in the Synlhani. 

This ia Ood'a Hand in tlie World. 

1 hia "Notea <m Donne,' 
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SsTBH Letters to a. Friend conceming (Tie bonnds between 
tJie right, and the enperstitions, nse and eBtima.tion of the 
Sacred Canon ; in which the Writer sabmiBaivelf disclosea 
his own private jad^ment on the following Qaestians : — 

I. Is it neooBsaiy, or expedient, to insist on the belief of 
the divine origin and anthority of aU, and every part of the 
Canonical Books as the Condition, or first principle, of 
Christian Faith F— 

II. Or, maj not the dne appreciation of the Scriptnres 
collectively be more safely relied on as the result and con- 
seqneiice of the belief in Christ ; the gradnal increase — in 
respect of particular passages — of our spiivtaal discernment 
of their tmth and anthortty Bnpplying a tent and measure 
of onr own growth and progress as individual believers, 
without tbe servile fear that prevents or overclouds the 
free honour which oometh from love ? 1 John, tv. 18. 
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LETTERS ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

LETTER L 
Mt SBiB Fbibnh, 

I XUFLOTED the compelled uid most unwelcome 
leisnre of severe indiapoaition in reading The Confeteions of a 
fa/ir Saint in Mr. Carlyle'a recent trtutelation of the WUhdm 
Meigter, which migh^ I think, hare been better rendered 
1it«rallj^ The Oonfeseione of a Beauttfid Sotd.^ Thia, actii^ 
inconjonctionwitli theoonolndingaentencesof yonr Letter, 
threw my thonghts inward on my own religious experience, 
and gave the immediate occasion to the following Con- 
fesaions of one, who is neither fair nor saintly, but who — 
eroaning nnder a deep sense of infirmity and manifold 
imperfection — feels the want, the necessity, of religious 
support; — who cannot afiord to lose any the smallest 
battreaa, but who not only loves Truth even for itself, and 
when it'reveals itself aloof from all interest, but who loves 
it with on indescribable awe, which too often withdraws 
the genial sap of his activity from the colnmnar tnmk, iitB 
eheltering leaves, the bright and fragrant flower, and the 
foodfnl or medicinal fmit*^, to the deep root, ramifying 
in obscurity and labyrinthine way-winning — 

In darkneu there to house anknowii. 

Far andnrgronDd, 

Pierc'd bj no sound 

Save SDch a« live in Fancy's ear ainne, 

That lUlena for the nplom mandrake'B partlof g«MX\ 

I should, perhaps, be a happier — at all events a more 
' »eiSnm Se^.-~B. N, G 
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Tuefnl — man if my mind were otherwise constltnted. But 
•0 it is : and even with regard to Christianity itself, like 
certain plants, I creep towards the light, eren though it 
draw me away from tiie more nourishing warmth. Yea, I 
should do so, even if the light had made its way throngh 
a rent in the wall of the Temple. CMad, indeed, and 
gratefnl am I, that not in the Temple itself, hot only in 
one or two of the aide chapels — not essential to the edifice, 
and probably not coeval with it — have I found the light 
absent, and that the rent in the wall has but admitted the 
free light of the Temple itself. 

I shall best communicate the state of my faith by taking 
the creed, or system of eredenda, common to all the Fathers 
of the Reformation — overlooking, as noU'esseatiaJ, the dif- 
ferences between the several Iteformed Churches— accord- 
ing to the five main classes or sections into which the 
aggr^ate distribates itself to my apprehension. I have 
tlien only to state the effect prodaoed on my mind by eacb 
of these, or the quantum of recipiency and coincidenco in 
myself relatively thereto, in order to t»mplete my Con- 
fession of Faith. 

I. The Absolute ; the innominable AvrinraT-up et Caitta 
Bid, in whose transcendant I An, as the Gronnd, w what- 
ever verilt/ is :— the Triune God, by whose Word and Spirit, 
BS the transcendant Cause, es^lt whatever svbslaTiiialbf 
ezista : — God Almighty — Father, Son, and Holy G-host, 
undivided, unconfounded, co-eternal. This class I desig- 
nate by the word, Yraaic. 

II. The Eternal Possibilities ; the actuality of which 
bath not its origin in God ; Okaot gpiriiuaJe : — 'ArSoramc. 

III. The Creation and Formation of the heaven and 
earth W the Bedemptive Word r — The Apostasy of Man : 
— The Redemption of Man : — the Incarnation of the Word 
in the Son of Man : — the Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
the Son of Man : the Descent of the Comforter : — Bepen- 
tonce (juravoia) : — Regeneration : — Faith : — Prayer t — 
Grace: Commnnion widi the Spirit : Conflict: Self-abase- 
ment : Assurance through the righteousnesi of Christ : 
Spiritual Growth : Love : Discipline : Persevenmce : Hope 
in death : — Mtraorairic — 'AvnWo^tc- 

IT. But these ofEers, gifts, and graces ore not for one. 
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or for & few. They are offered to all. Even irhen tlie 
Gospel is preached to a single individoal, it is offered to 
tij in aa to one of a great Household. Not only Man, bnt, 
says St. Fan), the whole Creation is inolDded in .the con- 
seqnences of the Fall — Ttjs hrovrdauK — ; so also in those of 
the Change at the Redemption— -rqc (itraardittitc, rat r$c 
dfaoTafftwf. We too shall be raised in the Body. Chris- 
tiaaity is fact no less than tmth. It is spiritcal, yet so a» 
to be historical ; and between these two poles there most 
likewise be a midpoint, in which the historical and B|Hritaa] 
meet. Christianity most have its history — a history of 
itself, and likewise the history of its introdnction, its 
spread, and its ontward-becoming ; and, as the midpoint 
aboTe-mentioned, a portion of these facte must be mira- 
colons, i^ia.t is, phaniSmena in nature tliat are beyond nature. 
Furthermore, the history of all historical nations mnst in 
some sense be its history ; — ia other words, all history most 
be providential, and this a providence, a preparation, and 
a looking forward to Christ. 

Here, then, we have four onfc of the five olasses. And 
in all these the sky of my belief is serene, oncloaded by a 
doabt. Would to God that my faith, that faith which 
works on the whole man, confirming and conforming, were 
bat in jnst proportion to my belief, to the fall acquiescence 
of my intellect, and the deep consent of my conscienoe I 
The very difficnlties argue the truth of the whole soheme 
and ayBtem for my nnderstanding, since I see plainly that 
so must the truth appear, if it be the tmth. 

V. But there is a Book, of two parts, — each part con- 
sisting of several books. The first part — (I speak in the 
character.of an uninterested critic or philologist) — contains 
the reliques of the literatnre of the Hebrew people, while 
the Hebrew was still the living language. The second 
part comprises the writings, and, with one or two incon- 
siderable and doabtfol exceptions, all the writings of the 
followers of Christ within the space of ninety years from 
the date of the B«snrreotiou. I do not myseU think that 
any of these writings were composed as late as A.d. 120; 
bnt I wish to preclude all dispute. This Book I reanme, 
as read, and yet unread, — read and fHTnilmr to my mind in 
all parts, but which is yet to be pemsed as a whole ; — or 
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lather, & work, evju* parttoulat et tententtdUu omnet el nn- 
gulm Teaognitimu w/m, bat the component int^era of which, 
and tiheir conspiration, I have yet to stadj. I te^e ap this 
work with the purpose to read it for the first time as I 
Bhonld read any other work, — as far at least as I can or 
dare. For I neither can, nor dare, throw o£E a etrone and 
awful prepossession in its favoor — certain as I am wat a 
large part of the light and life, in and ^yJ whioh I see, love, 
and embrace the troths and the strengths co-organized 
into a living body of faith and knowledge in the four pre- 
ceding classes, Iws been directly or indirectly derived to 
me from this sacred volnme,— and nnable to determine 
what I do not owe to its influences. But even on this 
acconnt, and because it has these inalienable claims on my 
reverence and gratitade, I will not leave it in the power of 
tinbehevere to say, that the Bible is for me only whaf the 
Koran is for the deaf Turk, and the Vedas for the feeble 
and acquiescent Hindoo. No ; I will retire up into the 
moimiavn, and hold secret commune with my Bible above 
the contagions blastments of prejudice, and the fog-blight 
of selfish auperslition. For fear hath torment. And what 
though my reason be to the power and splendour of the 
Scriptures but as the reflected and secondary shine of the ' 
moon compared with the solar radiance : — yet the sua 
eudorea the occasional co-presence of the unsteady orb, 
and leaving it visible seems to sanction the comparison. 
There is a Light higher than all, even the Word thai umt in 
the beginning ; — the Light, of which light itaelf is but tha 
sheohinah and cloudy tabernacle ; — the Word that is light 
for every man, and life for as many as give heed to it. If 
between this Word and the written Letter I shall any where 
seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude 
that such there actually is ; nor on the other hand will I 
fall under the condemnation of them that would He for 
God, but seek as I may, be thankful for what I have — and 

With such purposes, with such feelings, have I perused 
the books of me Old and New Testaments, — each book as 
a whole, and also as an integral part. And need I say 
that I have met every where more or less copious sources 
»f truth, and power, and purifying impulses ; — that I have 
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found words for my iomost thoughts, songs for mj joy, 
utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my 
shame and my feebleness ? In short whatever pnda me, 
bears witness for itself that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit, even, from the same Spirit, whiek remaining in itselj, 
yet regeTiarateth aU other powers, and in dU ages enierinig into 
holy sotdg mdkelh themfrimds of Qod, and prophets. (Wiad. 
vii.) And here, perhJipB, I might have been content to 
rest, if I had not learned that, as a Christian, I cannot, — 
mnst not — stand alone ; or if I had not known that more 
than this was holden and reqnired by the Fathers of the 
Reformation, and by the Churches collectively, since the 
Council of Nice at Utest; — the only exceptions being that 
doubtful one of the corrupt Romish Church implied, though 
not avowed, in its equaUzation of the Apocryphal Books 
with those of the Hebrew Canon,* and the irrelevant one 
□f the few and obsonre Sects who acknowledge no his- 
torical Christianity. This somewhat mare, in which Jerome, 
Augustine, Luther, and Hooker, were of one and the same 
judgnient, and less tlian which not one of thent would have 
tolerated — would it fall within the scope of my present 
doubts and objections P I hope it would not. Let only 
their general expressions be interpreted by their treatment 
of the Scriptures in detail, and I dare confidently trust 
that it would not. For I can no more reconcile the Doc- 
trine which startles my belief with the practice and par- 
ticular declarations of these great men, than with the 
convictions of my own understanding and conscience. At 
all events — and I cannot too early or too earnestly goard 
against any misapprehension of my meaning and purpose 
— let it be distinctly understood uiat my arguments and 
objections apply exclusively to the following Doctrine or 
Dogma. To the opinions which individual divines have 
advanced in lieu of this doctrine, my only objection, as far 
as I object, is — that I do not understand thmn. The pre- 
cise enunciation of this doctrine I defer to tlie commence- 
ment of the next Letter, Farewell. 



' Si guu—{Eidn» primum it Moawfttm, 2^>H»n, Jitdilh, £W*er, *o.) 
— 4iro KHTti et nonoMCM n«n ntemerU, . . . cuntlitma tit. Cone TnA. 
Decr.Seu.ir.— H.N. C. 
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LETTER n. 



My Dub Fbiind, 

In my last Letter I said that in the Bible ilien is 
more thai fmat me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together ; that the words of the Bible find me 
at greater depths of my being ; and that wh&terer finds 
me brings witL it an irreaiBtible evidence of its having pro- 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit. But the Doctrine in qnestion 
requires me to believe, that not only what finds me, bnt 
that all that esiete in the sacred rolome, and which I am 
boxtnd to find therein, was — not alone inspired by, that is, 
composed by, men nnder the actuating infiaence of the 
Holy Spirit, but likewise— dictated by an Infallible Intel- 
ligence ;— that the writers, each and all, were divinely in- 
formed as well as inspired. Now here all evaeion, all 
excnee, is cnt off. An Infellible InteUigence extends to 
all things, physical no less than spiritual. It may convey 
the tmUi in any one of the three possible langnages, — that 
of Sense, as objects appear to the beholder on this earth ; 
or that of Science, which sapposes the beholder placed in 
the centre; — or that of Philosophy, which resolves both 
into a anpersensiial reality, Bnt whichever be chosen — 
and it is obvions that the incompatibility exists only be- 
tween the first and second, both of them beii^ indifferent 
and of equal value to the third — it most be employed con- 
sistently ; for an Infallible Intelligence mnst intend to be 
intolligible, and not to deceive. And, moreover, whichever 
of these three languages be chosen, it mnst be translatable 
into Truth. For this is the very essence of the Doctrine, 
that one and the same Intelligence is speaking in the unity 
of a Person; which unity is no more broken by the diversity 
of the pipes through which it makes itself audible, than is 
a tune by the different instruments on which it is played 
by a consummate musician, equally perfect in alL One 
instrument may be more capacious than another, but as 
fM- as its compass extends, and in what it Bounds forth, it 
will be tme to the conception of the master. I can conceive 
no softening here which would not nullify the Doctrine, 
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and convert it to a. clond for e&ch man's iancy to shift and 
shape at will. And thia Doctrine, I confess, plants the 
vineyard of the Word with thorns for me, and places snares 
in its pathways. These may be delusions of an evil spirit ; 
bat ere I so harshly qnestion the seeming angel of light — 
my reason, I mean, and moral sense in conjonctiou with 
my clearest knowledge — I mnst inquire on what authority 
this Doctrine rests. And what other authority dares a 
truly catholic Christian admit as coercive in the final 
decision, bat the declarations of the Book itself,— though 
I shonld not, withoat straggles and a trembling reluctance, 
gainsay even a nniversal tradition P 

I return to the Book. With a full persnasion of soul 
respecting all the articleB of the Christian Faith, as con- 
tained in the first f oar Classes, I receive willingly also the 
truth of the history, namely, that the Word of the Lord 
did come to Samuel, to Isaiah, to others ; — and that the 
words which gave utterance to the same are faithfully 
recorded. But though the origin of the words, even ae ot 
the miraculous acts, be snpematnral— yet the former once 
uttered — the latter once having taken their place among 
the phanomma of the senses, the faithful recording of the 
same does not of itself imply, or seem to require, any 
supernatural working, other than as all truth and goodness 
are such. In the books of Moses, and once or twice in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, I find it indeed asserted that not 
only the words were given, hut the recording of the same 
enjoined by the special cHimnuind of Qod, and doubtless 
executed under the special guidance of the Divine Spirit. 
As to all sach passages, therefore, there can be no dispute | 
and all others in which the words are by the saored his- 
torian declared to have been the Word of the Lord supor- 
naturally comnmnicated, I receive as such with a degree 
of confidence proportioned to the confidence required of me 
by the writer himself, and to the claims he himself makea 
on my belief. 

Let us, therefore, remove all such passages, and take 
each Boot by itself ; and I repeat that I believe the writer 
in whatever he himself relates of his own authority, and of 
its origin. Bat I cannot find any such claim, as the Doc- 
trine in question supposes, made by these writers, explicitly 
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or by implicatioii. Oa the contrary, tliey refer to other 
dooamentB, and in all poiota express themgelves as sober 
minded and veiacionB writers nnder ordinary cdrcamstancea 
are known to do. But, perhaps, they bear testimony, the 
successor to his predecessor F — Or some one of the number 
has left it on record, that by especial inspiration he was 
commanded to declare the plenary inspiration of all the 
rest P — The passages, which can without violence be ap- 
pealed to as substantiating the latter position, are so few, 
and these so incidental,' — the coQCIosion drawn from them 
ioTolving likewise so obviously a ptHtio principii, namely, 
the supernatural dictation, word by word, of the book in 
which the question is found ; (for until this is established, 
the utmost that such a text can prove, is the current belief 
of the writer's age and country concerning the character 
of the books, then called the Scriptures ;) — tliat it cannot 
but seem strange, and assuredly is against all analogy of 
Gospel Revelation, that such a Doctrine — jrhich, if true, 
must be an article of faith, and a most important, yea, 
essential article of faith, — should be left thus faintly, tiius 
obscurely, and, if I may so say, ohitcuaeowly, declared and 
enjoined. The time of the formation and closing of the 
Canon unknown ; — the selectors and compilers unknown, 
or recorded by known fabulists; — and (more perplexing 
still,) the belief of the Jewish Church — the belief, I mean, 
common to the Jews of Palestine and their more cultivated 
brethren in Alexandria, (no reprehension of which is to be 
found in the 14'ew Testament) — concerning the nature and 
import of the Bcarvivaria attributed to the precious remains 
of their Temple Libraty ; — these circumstances are such, 
especially the last, as in effect to evacuate the Tenet, of 
which I am speaking, of the only meaning in which it 
practically means any thing at all, tangible, steadfast, or 
obligatory. In infallibility there are no degreee. The 
power of the High and Holy One is one and the same, 
whether the sphere, which it fills, be larger or smaller ; — 

' With only one BeMniDr exception, the texU in qiie«Uon refer to the 
Old Testament Kl<me. That exception is 2 PeUr, iii. 16. The word 
Xsiir^c (ypo^c) ii, perhaps, not necessarily so (o be interpreted ; and 
this Tery text formed one of the objections to the Apostolic aDtiquitf uf 
the Epistle itielt 
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Uie area traversed hj a comet, or the oracle of ttie house, 
the holy place beneath the wings of the Gherabim ; — the 
Pentotencb of the Legislator, who drew near to the thick 
darkneBS -where Ood was, and who spake in the olond 
whence the thnnderings and lightnings came, and whom 
God answered by a voice; — or bnt a Letter of thirteen 
verses from the ^ectionate Elder to the elect lady and her 
children, whom he loved in the truth. But at no period was 
this the judgment of the Jewish Church respecting all the 
canonical books. To Moses alone — to Moaes in the record- 
ing no less than in the receiving of the Law — and to all 
and every part of the five books, called the Books of Moses, 
the Jewish Doctors of the generation before, and coeval 
with, the Apostles assigned that unmodified and abeolnte 
theopnewity, which onr divines, in words at least, attribnto 
to the Canon collectively. Id fact it was from the Jewish 
Rabbis, — who, in opposition to the Christian scheme, con- 
tended for a perf ec&on in the B«velation by Moses, which 
neither required nor endm^ any addition, and who strai^^ - 
their fancies in expressing the transcendency of the books 
of Moses in aid of their opinion, — that the foandere of the 
Doctrine borrowed their notions and phrases respecting 
the Bible throughont. Bemove the metaphorical drapeiy 
f roni the doctrine of the Cabbalists, and it will be fonnd to 
contain the only intelligible and consistent idea of that 
plenary inspiration, which later divines extend to all the 
canonical booka ; as thus : — " The Pentateuch is bnt one 
Word, even the Word of God ; and the letters and artioulate 
sounds, by which this Word is communicated to onr human 
apprehenaiona, are likewise divinely communicated." 

ITow, for ' Pentateuch ' aiibstitnte ' Old and New Tes- 
tament,' and then I say that this ia the doctrine which I 
reject as saperstitious and nnscriptural. And yet as long 
as the conceptions of the Revealing Word and the Inspiring 
Spirit are identified and confonnded, I aaaert that whatever 
says lees than this, says little more than nothing. For how 
can absolute infallibility be blended with fallibility p Where 
is the infallible criterion ? How can infallible truth be 
infallibly conveyed in defective and fallible expreesiona ? 
The Jewish teachers confined ibis miractUons character to 
the Pentateuch. Between the Mosaic and the Prophetic 
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inspiratioii thej asserted each a difference as amounts to a 
diversitf ; and between both the one and the other, and 
the remaining books comprised nnder the title of Sagio- 
grapha, the interval was still wider, and the inferiority in 
kind, and not only in degree, was nneqniTOcally expressed. 
If we take into aoconnt t]^ habit, nniversal with the Hebrew 
Doctors, of referring all excellent or extraordinary things to 
the great First Canse, withont mention of the proximate and 
inatmmental causes, — a striking illnstration of which may 
be obtained by comparing the narratives of the same event 
in the Psalms and in the Historical Books ; and if we far- 
ther reflect that the distinction of the Providential and the 
Miracnlons did not enter into their forms of thinking, — at 
all events not into their mode of conveying their thonghts, 
— the langoage of the Jews respecting tiie Hagiographa will 
be found to differ little, if at all, from that of religions 
persons among onrselves, when speaking of an author 
abonnding in gifts, stirred np by the Holy Spirit, writing 
under the infloence of special grace, and the 1^. 

But it forms no part of my present purpose to discnss 
the point historically, or bo apecalate on the formation of 
either Canon. Kather, sach inquiries are altogether alien 
from the great object of my pursuits and studies, which is, 
to convince myself and others, that the Bible and Chris- 
tianity are their own sufficient evidence. But it concerns 
both my character and my peace of mind to satisfy un- 
prejudiced judges, that if my present convictions Bhonld in 
all other respects be fonud consistent 'with the faith and 
feelings of a Christian, — and if in many and those impor- 
tant points they tend to secure that faith and to deepen 
those feelinga — the words of the Apostle,' rightly inter- 
preted, do not require their condemnation. Enough, if 
what has been stated above respecting the general doctrine 
of the Hebrew Masters, under whom the Apostle was bred, 
shall remove any misconc^tions that might prevent the 
right interpretatiou of his words. FarewdU. 
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LETTER m. 

Mt dxab Fbiehi), 

Hatinq in the former two Letters defined the 
doctrine which I reject, I am now to commnnicate the 
views that I would propose to anbetitiite in its place. 

Before, however, I attempt to lay down on the theological 
chart the road-place, to which my bark has drifted, and to 
mark the spot and circomBoribe the space, within which I 
swing at anchor, let me, first, thank yon for, and then 
attempt to answer, the objections, — or at leaat the questions, 
—which you have urged upon me. 

"The present Bible is the Canon, to which Christ and 
the Apostles referred ? " 

Donbtlesa. 

" And in terms which a Christian must tremble to tamper 
with?" 

Yea. The expressions are as direct as strong; and a 
trae believer will neither attempt to divert nor dilate their 
strength. 

" The doctrine which is considered as the orthodox view 
seems the obvions and most natnral interpretation of the 
text in question ? " 

Tea, and Kay. To those whose minds are prepossessed 
by the Doctrine itself, — who from earliest childhood have 
always meant this doctrine by the very word, Bible, — the 
doctrine being bnt its exposition and paraphrase — Yea. In 
snoh minds the words of our Lord and the declarations of 
St. Faol can awaken no other sense. To those on the 
other hand, who find the doctrine senseless and self-con- 
futing, and who take up the Bible as they do other hooks, 
and apply to it the same roles of interpretatian, — ITaj. 

And, lastly, he who, like myself, recognizes in neither of 
the two the state of his own mind, — who cannot rest in the 
former, and feels, or fears, a presumptuous spirit in the 
negative dogmatism of the latt«r, — he has his answer to 
.^seek. But so far I dare hazard a reply to the question, — 
In what other sense can the words be interpreted P — be- 
seeching yon, however, to take what I am about to offer 
but aa an attempt to delineate an arc of oscillation, — that 
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the eulogy of Bt. Panl is in no wise oontraTenecl by tbe- 
opinion, to which I incline, who follj believe the Old Tes- 
tament colleotiTGly, both in the composition and in its pre- 
serration, a great and precious gift of Providence ; — who 
find in it all that the Apoetle deBcribea, and who more than 
believe that all which the Apostle spoke of was of divine 
inspiration, and a blessing intended for as many as are in 
communion with the Spirit through all ages. And I freely 
confesfl that my whole heart would turn away with an 
angry impatience from the cold and captioos mortal, who, 
the moment I had been pouring out the love and gladness 
of my sonl, — while book after book, Law, and Truth, and 
Example, Oracle and lovely Hymn, and choral Song of ten 
thousand thonsands, and accepted Prayers of Saints and 
Prophets, sent back, as it were, from Heaven, like doves, 
to be let loose again with a new freight of spiritual joys 
and griefs and necessities, were passing across my memory, 
— at the first pause of my voice, and whilst my countenance 
was still speakiug-^shonld ask me, whether I was thinking 
of the Book of Esther, or meant particularly to include the 
first six chapters of Daniel, or verses 6—20 of the 109th 
Psabn, or the kst verse of the 137th Psalm P Would any 
conclusion of this sort be drawn in any other analogous 
case ? In the course of my Lectures on Dramatic Poetry, 
I, in half a score instances, referred my auditors to the 
precious volume before me — Sbakspeare — and spoke euthn- 
siastically, both in general and with detail of particular 
beanties, of the plays of Shakspeare, as in all their kinds, 
and in relation to the purposes of the writer, excellent. 
Would it have been fair, or according to the common 
nsf^ and nnderstanding of men, to have inferred an inten* 
tion on my part to decide the qnestion respecting Titos 
Andronicns, or the larger portion of the three parts of 
Henry YI. ? Woold not every geni&l mind understand by 
Shakspeare that unity or total impression comprising, and 
resaltmg from, the thousandfold several and particular 
emotions of delight, admiration, gratitude excit«d by his 
works P But if it be answered, " Aye ! but we must not 
interpret St. FanI aa we may and should interpret any 
other honest and intelligent writer or speaker," — then, I 
say, this ia the reiy ^eHHo princ^i of which I compUin. 
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Still lesB do the words of our Lord' apply agaiiiBt my 
vierr. Have I not declared — do I not begin hy declaring — 
that whatever is referred hy the sacred Penman to a direct 
commimication from Qod, and wherever it is recorded that 
the Subject of the hiatoiy had aaeerted himself to have 
received this or that command, this or that information or 
aasnrance, from a saperhnman Intelligence, or where the 
writer in hie own person, and in the character of an hia- 
torian, relates that the Word of the Lord came onto priest, 
prophet, chieftain, or other individual — have I not declared 
tbat I receive the same with fall belief, and admit its in- 
appellable authority P Who more convinced than I am — 
who moi-e anxious to impress that conviction on the minds 
of otbei-s — that the Law and the Prophets speak through- 
oat of Christ ? That all the intermediate applications and 
realizations of the words are bnt types and repetitions — 
translations, as it wei-e, from tlie language of letters and 
articulate sounds into the language of events and symbolical 
persons P 

And here again let me recur to the aid of analogy. 
Suppose a Life of Sir Thomas More by his son-iO'Law, or 
a Life of Lord Bacon by bis chaplain ; tbat a part of the 
records of the Court of Chancery belonging to these periods 
were lost ; that in Boper's or in Rawley's biographical work 
there were preserved a series of dicta and judgments attri- 
bnted to these illuBtrioas Chancellors, many and important 
specimens of their table discourses, with large extracts from 
works written by them, and from some that are no longer 
extant. Let it be supposed, too, that there are no grounds, 
internal or external, to doubt either the moral, intellectual, 
or circumstantial competence of the biographers. Suppose, 
moreover, that wherever the opportnnitj' existed of collating 
their documents and quotations with the records and wotIm 
still preserved, the former were found substantially correct 
and faithful, Uie few differences in no wise altering or dis- 
turbing the spirit and purpose of the paragraphs in which 
they were found, and that of what was not collatahle, and 
to which no test ab extra could be applied, the far larger 
part bore witness in itself of the same spirit and origin ; 

■ JiAn V. 39, 
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and that not only by its chanctemtic featiires, bnt by its 
BnrpaBsiDg excellence, it rendered the chances of it« having 
had any other author than the giant-mind, to whom the 
biographer ascribes it, amall indeed ! Now, from the nature 
and objects of my pursuits, I have, we will suppose, fre- 
quent occasion to refer to one or other of these works ; for 
example, to Bawley's Dicta et Facta FramyUcA de Veniiam. 
At one time I might refer to the work in some snob words 
aa, — "Bememberwh^tFrancisofVernlMn said or judged;" 
or, — " If you believe not me, yet believe Lord Bacon.' At 
another tune I might take the ranning title of the volume, 
and at another, the name of tlie biographer ; — " Turn to 
your Hawley ! He will set yon right ; " or, — " There you. 
will find a depth, which no research will ever ezhaost ; " 
or whatever otiier strong expression my sense of Bacon's 
greatness and of the intrinsic worth and the value of the 
proofs and specimens of that greatness, contained and pre- 
served in tlut volume, would excite and justify. But let 
my expressions be as vivid and unqualified as the most 
sangnine temperament ever inspired, would any man of 
sense conclude from them that I meant — and meant to 
make others believe — that not only each and all of these 
anecdotes, adages, decisions, extracts, incidents had been 
dictated, word by word, by Lord Bacon ; and that all 
Bawl^'s own observations and inferences, aU the connec- 
tives and disjunctives, all the recollections of time, place, 
and circnmsfance, together with the order and succession 
of the narrabive, were in like manner dictated and revised 
by the spirit of the deceased Chancellor P The answer will 
be — must be ; — ^No man in his senses ! " No man in his 
senses — in this instance { bnt in that of the Bible it is quite 
otherwise ;— for (I take it as an admitted point that) it — 
if quite otherwise ! " 

And here I renounce any advantage I might obtain for 
my argument by restricting the application of our Ijord's 
nnd the Apostle's words to the Hebrew Canon. I admit 
die justice — I have long felt the fall force— ^f the remark 
— ^' We have all that the occasion allowed." And if the 
same awful autiiority does not apply so directly to the 
Evangelical and Apostolical writings as to the Hebrew 
Canon, yet the analogy of faith jostifies the transfer. If 
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the doctrine be leas decisively Scriptaral in its application 
to the New Testament or the Chnatian Ctmon, the temp- 
tation to doabt it is likewise leas. So at least we are led 
to infer ; since in point of fact it ia the apparent or ima^ned 
contrast, the diversity of apirit which snndry individuals 
have believed themselves to find in the Old Testament and 
in the Gospel, that has given occasion to the donbt ; — and, 
in the heart of thonsands who yield a faith of acqniescence 
to the contrfliy, and find rest in their hamility, — anppliea 
fuel to a fearfol wieh that it were permitted to make a 
distinction. 

Bat, lastly, yon object, that — even g^ranting that no 
coercive, positive, reasona for the belief — no direct and not 
inferred asaertiona, — of the plenary inspiration of the Old 
and New Teatament, in the generally received import of 
the term, could be adduced, yet,— in behalf of a doctrine 
BO catholic, and during so long a succeSBion of ages affirmed 
and acted on by Jew and Christian, Oh'eek, Romish, and 
Protestant, yon need no other answer than ; — " Tell me, 
first, why it should not be, received! Why should I not ■ 
believe the Scriptures throughout dictated, in word and 
thonght, by an infallible Intelligence ? " — I admit the fair- 
ness of the retort; and eagerly and earnestly do I answer: 
For every reason that makes me prize and revere these 
Scriptures ; — prize them, love them, revere them, beyond 
all other books ! Why should I not ? Because the Doctrine 
in question petrifies at once the whole body of Holy Writ 
with all its harmonies and symmetrical gradations, — the 
flexile and the rigid, — the supporting hard and the clothing 
soft, — the blood which is the life, — the intelligencing nerves, 
and the rudely woven, but soft and springy, cellular sub- 
stance, in which all are imbedded and hghtly bound 
together. Thia breathing oi^aitism, thia glorioua pwnhar- 
moniam, which I had seen stand on its feet as a man, and 
vrith a man's voice given to it, the Doctrine in question 
turns at once into a colossal M^nnon's head, a hollow pan- 
sage for a voice, a voice that mocks the voices of many 
men, and speaks in their names, and yet is but one voice, 
and the same; — and no man uttered it, and never in a 
human heart waa it conceived. Wliy should I not P — 
Because the Doctrine evacuates of all sense and efficacy the 
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eure (md conitant tradition, that all the Beveral hooks bound 
np together in our precious famUy Bible were composed ia 
different and widely distant ages, under the greatest diver- 
sity of cir cam stances, and degrees of light and information, 
and yet that the composers, whether as nttering or as re- 
cording what was ntteied and what was done, were all 
actuated by a pure and boly Spirit, one and the same — 
(for is there any spirit pore and holy, and yet not proceed- 
ing from God-; — and yet not proceeding in and with the 
Holy Spirit ?) — one Spirit, working diversly,' now awaken- 
ing strength, and now glorifying itself in weakness, now 
giving power and direction to knowledge, and now taking 
away wxe sting from error! Ere the snmmer and the 
months of ripening had arrived for the heart of the race { 
while the whole sap of the tree was cmde, and each and 
every fruit lived in the harsh and bitter principle ; even 
then this Spirit withdrew its chosen ministers from the 
false and guilt-making centre of Self. It converted the 
wrath into a form and an organ of love, and on the passing 
etorm-clotid impressed the fair rainbow of promise to all 
generations. Put the Inst of Self in the forked lightning, 
and would it not be a Spirit of Moloch ? But God makeUi 
the lightnings his ministers, fire and hail, vaponrs and 
stormy winds fulfillii^ his word. 

Ourte ye Meroz, »aid the attgel of the Lord ; curse ye hiit^ly 
the inhabitantt thereof — sang Deborah. Was it that she 
called to mind any personal wrongs— rapine or insnlt — 
that she or the house of Lapidoth had received from Jabin 
or Sisera? So ; she had dwelt under her palm tree in the 
depth of the monntain. But she was a rrwiher m IwraA; 
and with a mother's heart, and with the vehemency of a 
mother's and a patriot's love, she had shot the light of love 
from her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from her 
lips, on the people that had jeopa/rded their livee titUo the 
cUmih against the oppressors ; and the bitterness, awakened 
and borne aloft by the same love, she precipitated in curses 

' I use the adrerb diverdu from tha atlj^i^ divert in order to dia- 
tiDguish the Scriptursl and Pauline sense of the word — the sense in 
which 1 here nae it — from the locical usage of the term dwertdy, from 
i^iiKTM, that is, different in kind, heterogeneona. Hie same Spirit mnj 
net uid impel direnly, but, bein^ a ffnA Spirit, It cannot act diTsrsely. 
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on tlie selfish and coward recreants who cwme not to the hdp 
of ihs Lord, to the help of the Iiord, agaimtt the tnighly. An 
long as Z have the image of Debcvah before my eyes, ajid 
while I throw mj-eelf back into the age, oonntry, circum- 
Btances, of this Hebrew Bondaca in the not yot tamed chaos 
of the spiritnal creation; — as long as I contemplate the 
impassioned, high-souled, heroic woman in all the pro- 
minence and indiridoality of will and character, — I feel aa 
if I were among the first ferments of the great afEections — 
the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaoe, swelling np 
against — and yet towards — the outspread wings of the 
Dove that lies brooding on tho troabled waters. So long 
all is well, — aU replete with instmction and example> In 
the fierce and inordinate I am made to know and be grate- 
fnl for the clearer and porer radiance which shines on a 
Christian's paths, neither blnnted by the preparatory veil, 
nor crimsoned in its struggle through tho atl-enwrapping 
mist of the world's ignorance : whilst in the self-oblivion 
of these heroes of the Old Testament, their elevation above 
all low and individual interests, — above all, in the entire 
and vehement devotion of their total being to the service 
of their divine Master, I find a lesson of humility, a ground 
of hamiliation, and a shaming, yet ronsing, example of 
faith and fealty. But let me once be persnaded that all 
these heart-awakening utterances of human hearts — of men 
of like faculties and passions with myself, mourning, re- 
joicing, eoSering, triumphing — are but as a JHvina OoTnmedta 
of a superhuman — bear with me, if I say — Ventriloquist ; 
— that the royal Harper, to whom I have so often submitted 
myself as a many-abnnged instrwrneni for his fire-tipt fingers 
to traverse, while every several nerve of emotion, passion, 
thought, that thrids the flesh- and-blood of onr common 
humanity, responded to the touch, — that this sweet Psalmist 
of Israel was himself as mere an instrument as his harp, an 
aviomaUm poet, mourner, and supplicant ; — all is gone, — 
fill sympathy, at least, and all example. I listen in awo 
and fear, bnt likewise in perplexity and confusion of spirit. 
Yet one other instance, and let this be the cruoial test of 
the Doctrine. Say that the Book of Job throughout was 
dictated by an infallible Intelligence. Then re-peruee thtt 
tiook, and still, as yon proceed, try to apply the tenet : try 
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if yon can even attacb any seose or semblance of meaning 
to the speeches which yon are reading. What ! were the 
hoUow trnisms, the nnsafGcing half -tmlihB, the falBe assnmp- 
tions and malignant insinnations of the supercilious bigots, 
who corruptly defended the truth : — were the impreeaive 
facts, the piercing ontcries, the pathetic appeals, and the 
close and powerful reasoning with which the poor sufferer 
— smarting at once from his wounds, and from the oil of 
vitriol which the orthodox liars for Qod were dropping into 
them — -impatiently, bnt uprightly and holily, controverted 
this tmth, while in will and in spirit he clung to it ; — were 
both dictated by on infallible Intelligence P^ — Alas ! if I 
may judge from the manner in which both indiscriminately 
are recited, quoted, appealed to, preached upon, by the 
TcratmieTs of desk and pulpit, I cannot doubt that they think 
BO, — or rather, without thinking, take for granted that so 
they are to think ; — the more readily, perhaps, becanse the 
BO thinking supeisedes the necessity of all ^ter-thonght. 
Farewell. 



LETTEE rV. 

Mt diar Friend, 

YoD reply to the conclnaion of my Letter : " What 
have we to do with rouUnien ? Qaid miki oum, homimMdix ■ 
putata ptitide r^iitantibtu ? Let nothings count for nothing, 
and the dead bnry the dead ! Who but such ever under- 
stood the Tenet in this sense ? " — 

In what sense then, I rejoin, do others nnderstand it ? 
K, with exception of the passages already excepted, namely, 
the recorded words of God — concerning which no Christian 
can have doubt or scruple, — the Tenet in this sense be in- 
applicable to the Scripture, deBtructdve of its noblest pur- 
poses, and contradictoiy to its own express declarationB, — 
again and agEiin I ask : — What am I to gnbstitnte f What 
other sense is conceivable that does not destroy the doctrine 
which it professes to interpret — that does not convert it 
into its own negative ? As if a geometrician should name 
a sugar loaf an ellipae, adding — " By which term I here 
mean a conei" — and then justify the misnomer on the 
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pretext that Uie ellipse is among the conio Bections I And 
yet — notwithatanding the repngnancj' of the Doctrine, in 
itA nnqnalified eenae, to Scripttu«, BeaaoD, and Common 
Sense theoretically, while to ^1 practical ases it ia intract- 
able, unmalleable, and altogether unprofitable — notwith- 
standing ite irrationality, and in the face of your expoatn- 
lation, gronnded on the palpablenesa of its irrationality, — 
I must fltill avow my belief that, however flittingly and 
unsteadily, Ets through a mist, it m the Doctrine which the 
generality of onr popolar divines receive as orthodox, and 
this the sense which they attach to the words. 

For on what other ground can I account for the wMm' 
eical tuhiftttilligititn of onr nnmerons harmonists, — for the 
curiously inferred facta, the inventive circnmstantial detail, 
the complemental and supplemental history which, in the 
Titter ailence of all historiana and absence of aU historical 
documents, they bring to light by mere force of logic P — 
And all to do away some half score aj^iarest discrepancies 
in the chronicles and memoirs of the Old and Ifew Testa- 
ments ; — discrepancies so analogous to what is found in all 
other narratives of the aame story by several narrators, — 
so analogons to what is found in all other known and 
trusted histories by contemporary historians, when they are 
collated with each other (nay, not seldom when either 
historian is compared with himself), as to form in the eyee 
of all competent judges a characteristic mark of the genuine- 
ness, independency, and (if I may apply the word to a book,) 
the veraciousuess of each several document ; a mtak the 
absence of which would warrant a suspicion of collusion, 
invention, or at best of servile transcriplaon ; — discrepancies 
so trifling in circumstance and import, that, although in 
«ome insbtnces it is highly probable, and in all instances, 
perhaps, possible that they are only apparent and recon- 
cilable, no wise man would care a straw whether they were 
Teal or apparent, reconciled or left in harmlesa and friendly 
variance. What, I ask, could have induced learned and 
intelligent divines to adopt or sanction subterfuges, which, 
neutralising the ordinary erUena of full or defective evidence 
in historical documenta, would, taken as a general rule, 
render all collation and croas- examination of written records 
ineffective, and obliterate the main character by which 
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authentic liistorieB are diBtingiii§}ied from those traditioDitl 
tales, which each sncceaaive reporter enlarges ajui faahion» 
to his own fancy and pnrpoae, and every different edition 
of which more or leea contradicts the other ? Allow me to 
create chasms ad lOniv/ui, and ad libitum to fill them up 
with ima^ned facta and incideutB, and I would almost 
undertake to harmonise FalataS's acconnt of the rc^es in 
bacbram into a coherent and consistent narrative. What, 
I say, oonld have tempted grave and picas men thus to 
disturb the foundation of the Temple, in order to repair & 
petty breach or rat- hole in the wall, or fasten a loose stone 
or two in the out«r court, if not an assumed necessity arising 
ont of the peculiar character of Bible history ? 

The substance of the syllogism, by which their procednro 
was justified to their own minds, can be no other than this. 
That, without which two assertions — both of which mtut 
be alike true and correct:— would contradict each other, 
and consequently be, one or both, false or incorrect, must 
itself be tme. But every word and syllable existing in the 
original text of the Canonical Books, from the Ohm'ethi and 
Phdethi ' of David to the name in the copy of a family 
register, the site of a town, or the txmreB of a river, were 
dictated to the sacred amanuaiMs by an infallible Int«lli- 
^nce. Here there can be neither more or less. Important 
or unimportant gives no ground of difference ; and the 
number of the writers as little. The eecretaries may have 
been many,- — the historian was one and the same, and he 
infallible. This is the mintn- of the syllogism; and if it 
could be proved, the conclusion would be at least plausible ; 
and there would be but one objection to the procedure, 
namely, its aselessnoss. For if it have been proved already, 
what seed of proving it over again, and by means — the 
removal, namely, of apparent contradictions — which the 
infallible Author did not think good to employ ? Bnt if 
it have not been proved, what becomes of the argnment 
which derives its whole force and legitimacy from the 
assumption F 

In &LCt^ it is clear that the hannonists and their admirers 
lield and understood the Doctrine litar^y. And must not 

' i Sam. xz. 33( I Chion. xTJiL 17,— H. N. a 
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that divine likewise have so nnderstood it, who, in answer 
to a qnestion concerning the transcendant bleBsedness of 
Jael, and the righteoneneas of the act, in which she in- 
hospitably, treacheronsly, perfidionsly, mnrdered sleep, the 
confiding sleep, closed the controversy bj observing that he 
wanted no better morality than that of the Bible, and no 
other proof of an action's being praiseworthy than that the 
Bible had declared it worthy to be praised P — an observation, 
as applied in this instance, so slanderona to the morality 
and moral spirit of the Bible as to be inexplicable, except 
as a consequence of the Doctrine in dispnte. — Bnt let a 
man bo once fnlly persuaded that there is no difference 
between the two positions — " The Bible contains the religion 
revealed by God" — and "Whatever is contained in the 
Bible is religion, and was revealed by God," — and that 
whatever can be said of the Bible, collectively taken, may 
and mnst be said of each and ereiy sentence of the Bible, 
taken for and by itself, — and I no longer wonder at these 
paradoxes. I only object to the inconsistency of those who 
profess the same belief, and yet affect to look down with a 
contemptnoua or compassionate smila on John Wesley for 
rejecting the Copemican system as incompatible therewith ; 
or who exclaim " Wonderful ! " when they hear that Sir 
Matthew Hale sent a crazy old woman to the gallows in 
honour of the Witch of Endor.' In the latter instance it 

' He sent two ; nor does it appear that the ponr creatures were at atl 
crazy. Rose CuUender and Amy Dunj, widows, of LowcBiotl, SafTolk, 
were tried far witchcraft, on the 10th of M&rch, IBES, at Bury St. 
Edmands. Sir M. Hale toH the jury, " that he would not repeat the 
etidence unto them, lest by bo doing he gfaonld wrong the evidence on 
the one aide or on the outer. Unlj this [he] scqaainted them, that 
tbey bad two things to enquire after: first, whether or no these children 
w«re bewitrhed ; secondly, whether the prisoners at the bar were guilty 
of it. " "nai there vnre eueh creatuna as tniichtt, he made no dotAl <a aU. 
For,firit, the Seriplures had affirmed <o much. Secondly, the leisdom of 
ell mtione hadpromd^ latee offoiiul eueh pereem, which it an araament 
oj their emfidence of tuck a erimt. And such hath been the Jadgment 
of this kingdom, as appears by that Act of Parliament, which hath pro- 
Tided pmujhmentB proportionable to the qaahtj of the oObnce. And 
desired Ihem strictly to obterre their eHdeoce ; and desired the great 
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might, I admit, have been an erroneonB (though even at 
this day the all but universally received) interpretation of 
the wonl, which we have rendered by vritck ; — bnt I chaUenge 
these divines and their adherents to establish the compati- 
bility of a belief in the modern astronomy and natural 
philosophy with their and Wesley's doctrine respecting the 
inspired ScriptnTes, withoat redocing the Doctruie itself to 
a plaything of wax ; — or rather to a half -inflated bladder, 
-which, when the contents are rarefied in the heat of rhe- 
torical generalities, swells ont ronnd, and without a crease 
or wrinkle ; bnt bring it into the cool temperature of par- 
tionlars, and yon may press, and as it were except, what 
part yon like — bo it be bnt one part at a time— between 
yonr thumb and finger. 

Now, 1 pray yon, which is the more honest, nay, which 
the more reverential, proceeding, — to play at fast and loose 
in tiiis way ; or to say at once, " See here in l^ese several 
writings one and the same Holy Spirit, now sanctifying a 
chosen vessel, and fitting it for the reception of heavenly 
tmths proceeding immediately from the moath of God, Eind 
elsewhere working in frail and fallible men like onrselvea, 
and like onrselvea inatmcted by God's word and laws " ? — 
The first Christian martyr had the form and features of an 
ordinary man, nor are we tanght to believe that these 
features were miracnlonsty transfigured into superhuman 
symmetry ; bnt he heing jUled with the SoJy Ohoet, they that 
looJted iteadfattly on him, saw hit face as it had been the face 
of on angd. Even so has it ever been, and so it ever will 
be, with all who with humble hearts and a rightly disposed 
spirit scan the Sacred Yolnme. And they who read it with 
an evil heart of unbelief, and an alien spirit — what boots for 
them the assertion that every sentence was miracnlonely 
comma nicated to the nominal author by God himself? 

indictment*. The bewitched got well of all their paioB " wi'hia leM 
tbao half an boar " after the conviction (bo " Mr. Vacj di J afflrm " — 
Mr, Pacy being the father of one of the bewitched) ; " only SuSftii 
Chandler felt h pain like pricking of pioi in her stomBCh. . , . The 
Judge and all the Court were foil; gatigfled with the verdict, and there- 



npon gBTe jadgment againit the witches that they should be hanged. 

^Iney were much urged to confess, bat would not. . . . They were 

■ ' " ' ■ •- ' ' )g, but they confe 
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executed on Monday, the I7th of A^rch following, but they confeHod 
nndimf ,"— Airis I<naU, ri. p. 700.— H. H, C. 
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Will it not rftther present additional temptations to tho 
unhappy scoffers, and fomiflh tJiem witli a pretext of self- 
jastification F 

Wlwii, in my third Letter, I first echoed the qnestion, 
"Why should I not?" — theanswei-a came crowding on my 
mind. I am well content, however, to have merely sng- 
gested the main points, in proof of the positive harm which, 
both historically and spiritnally, onr religion sustains from 
this Doctrine. Of minor importance, yet not to be over- 
looked, are the forced and fantastic interprefatioos, the 
arbitrary allogories and mystic expansions of proper names, 
to which this indiscriminate Bibliolatry furnished fnel, 
spark, and wind. A still greater evil, and less attributable 
to the visionary hamour and weak judgment of the indi- 
vidual expositors, is the literal rendering of Scripture in 
passages, which the number and variety of images employed 
in different places, to express one and the same verity, 
plainly mark out for figurative. And, lastly, add to all 
these the strange — in all other writings unexampled- 
practice of bringing together into logical dependenoy 
detached sentences from books composed at the distance 
of centuries, nay, sometimes a millenniwm, from each other, 
under different dispensations, and for different objects. 
Accommodations of elder Scriptoral phrases — that favourite 
ornament and garnish of Jewish eloquence — incidental 
aUusious to popular notions, traditions, apologues — (iot 
example, the dispute between the Devil and the Archangel 
Michael about the body of Moses. Jvde 9), — fancies and 
anachronisms imported from the synagogue of Alexandria 
into Palestine by, or together with, the Septuagint Yersion, 
and applied as mere argameTda ad homines — (for example, 
the delivery of the Law by the disposition of Angels, Aett 
vii, 53, Qat. iii. 19, Heb. ii. 2) — these, detached from their 
concezc, and, contrary to the inteution of the sacred writer, 
first raised into independent theiae, and then brought 
together to produce or sanction some new eredendutn, for 
which neither separately could have furnished a pretence ! 
By this strange mos^, Scripture texte have been worked 
up into payable likenesses of Purgatory, Popery, the Inqni- 
sition, and other monstrous abuses. But would yon have 
a Protestant instance of the superstitious use of Soiiptore 
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ariaiEg out of this dogma P Faseing by the Cabbala of tbe 
HntcluDSOiiiatL School as the dotage of a few weak-minded 
indtvidoalB, I refer you to Bishop Hacket'a Sermons on the 
Incamabion. And if yoa have read the same antbor's Life 
of Archbishop Williams, and have seen and felt (as eve/y 
reader of this latter work moat see and feel,) bis talent, 
learning, acnt«nesB, and robnst good sense, yon will have 
no difficulty in determining the quality and chamcter of a 
dogma, which conld engraft sncb fmits on sncb a tree.' 

It will perhaps appear a paradox, if, after all these 
reasons, I shoald avow that tbey weigh lees in my mind 
against the Doctrine, than the motives nsnally assigned for 
maintaining and enjoining it. Such, for instance, are the 
arguments drawn from the anticipated loss and damage 
that would result from its abandonment; as that it would 
deprive the Christian world of its only infallible arbiter in 
questions of Faith and Duty, suppress the only common and 
inappellable tribunal ; that the Bible is the only religious 
bond of union and ground of nnity among Frotestante, and 
the like. For the confutation of this whole reasoning it 
might be sufficient to ask : — Has it produced these effects ? 
Wonld not the contrary statement be nearer to the fact? 
What did the Churches of the first four centuries hold on 
this point P To what did they attribute the rise and 
mnltiplication of heresies ? Can any learned and candid 
Protestant affirm that there existed and esists no ground 
for the charges of Bossuet and other eminent Bomish 
divines ? It is no easy matter to know how to handle a 
party maxim, so framed that, with the exception of a single 

' "Did not Uie life of Archbishop Williams prore otherwise, I shonld 
luTe in&nred from tbeee Sermons that Hacket from his firsc b<vhood 
hxl been nied to make themes, epigrams, copies of Teraes, and the hke 
on all the Sunday feasts and festivals of the Church; had found abundant 
nourishment far this hnmoar of points, quirks, and quiddities, in the 
■tndy of the Fathers aod gbssers ; and remained a junior mph all hit 
life long," .... "Let any competent judge read Hacket's Life of 
Archbishop Williams, and then these Sermons, and so measnre the 
■tnltifjing, DUgi^ing effect of a blind and nDcritical stndj of the 
Fathers, and the exclosiTS prepossession in favonr of their authoritj in 
the minds of many of our Chnrch dignitaries in the reign of Charles L" 
—LU. Banaint, Ul. pp. 17S and 183, \Notta on the L\fe qf Btnliop 
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word, it expresees an important tmth, but whtoh by me&Dft 
of that woi^ is made to convey a most dangerous error. 

The Bible is the appointed conBervatory, an indispensable 
criterion, and a continaal sonrce and enpport of trae Belief. 
Bat that the Bible is the sole sonrce ; ^at it not only con- 
tains, bat conatitntes, the Christian Religion ; that it is, in 
short, a Creed, consisting wholly of articles of Faith ; that 
conaeqnently we need no rale, help, or guide, spiritnal or 
historical, to teach na what parts are and what are not 
articles of Faith — all being anch,— and the difference between 
the Bible and the Creed being this, that the clauses of the 
latter are all nnconditiooally necessary to salvation, bnt 
those of the foi-mer conditionally so, that is, as soon as the 
words are known to exist in any one of the canonical 
Books ; and that, ander this limitation, the belief is of the 
same necessity in both, and not at all affected by the greater 
or lesser importance of the matter to be befieved ; — thia 
scheme differs widely from the preceding, thoagh ita adhe- 
rents often make nse of the same words in expressing their 
belief. And this latter scheme, I assert, was brought into 
currency by and in favoar of those by whom the operation 
of grace, the aids of the Spirit, the necessity of regenera- 
tion, the corraption of onr natare, in short, all the peculiar 
and spiritnal mysteries of the Gospel were explained and 
dilated away. 

And how have these men treated this very Bible? — I, 
who indeed prize and reverence this sacred library, as of all 
outward means and conservatives of Christian faith and 
practice the surest and the most refiective of the inward 
Word ; — I, who hold that the Bible contains the religion of 
Christians, but who dare not say that whatever is contained 
in the Bible is the Christian religion, and who shrink from 
all question respecting the comparative worth and efficacy 
of tie written Word as weighed E^ainst the preaching of 
the Gospel, the discipline of the Churches, the continued 
succession of the Ministry, and the communion of Saints, 
lest by comparing I should seem to detach them; — I tremble 
at the processes, which the Grotian divines without scruple 
cany on in their treatment of the sacred Writers, as soon 
as any texts declaring the peculiar tenets of our Faith are 
cited against Uiem, — even tenets and mysterieB which &o 
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believer itt bis baptism receivee as the title-imt and bosom- 
roll of his adoption ; and which, according to my scheme, 
every Christian bom in Chorch-membership craght to bring 
with him to the study of the sacred Scriptores as the master- 
key of interpretation. Whatever the doctrine of infallible 
dictation may be in itself, in iha^ hands it is to the last 
degree nngatory, and to be paralleled only by the Bomish 
tenet of Infallibility, — in the existence of which all agree, 
bnt where, and in whom, it exists ttai adhue tub lite. Every 
sentence found in a canonical Book, rightly interpreted, 
contains the dictJim of an infallible Mind ; — but what the 
right interpretation is, — or whether the very words now 
extant are cormpt or genuine — most be det«nnined by the 
industry and nnderetanding of &UibIe, and alas ! more or 
less prejndiced theologians. 

And yet I am told that this Doctrine moat nbt be resisted 
or called in qneation, because of its fitness to preserve unity 
of f&ith, and for the prevention of schism and sectarian by- 
ways ! — Lot the man who holds this language trace the 
history of Protestantism, and the growth of sectarian divi- 
sions, ending with Dr. Hawker's ulfra-Calvinistic Tracts, 
and Mr. Belsham's New Version of the Testament. And 
then let him tell me that for the prevention of an evil whioh 
already exists, and which the boasted preventive itself 
might rather seem to have occasioned, I most snbmit to be 
silenced by the first learned infidel, who throws in my face 
the blessing of Deborah, or the cursings of David, or the 
Grecisms and heavier difficulties in the biographical chapters 
of the Book of Daniel, or the hydrography and nataral phi- 
losophy of the Patriarchal ages. — I mast forego the means 
of silencing, and the prospect of convincing, an alienated 
brother, because I mnst not thus answer : — " 3iy Brother I 
What has all this to do with the truth and the worth of 
Christianity P If yon reject a priori all communion witii 
the Holy Spirit, there is indeed a cbasm between as, over 
which we cannot even m^e oar voices intelligible to each 
other. Bat if — though bat with the faith of a Seneca or 
an Antonine — yon admit the co-operation of a divine Spirit, 
in souls desirons of good, even as the breath of heaven, 
works variously in each several pl&nt according to its kind, 
character, period of gp^owth, and circumstance of soil, clime. 
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and aspect ; — on what ground can yon assnme that its pre- 
sence is incompatible with all imperfection ia the snbject, — 

even with such imperfection as is the nataral accompani- 
ment of the unripe season ? If you call your gardener or 
husbandman to account for the plants or crops he is raising, 
would yon not regard the special purpose in each, and judge 
of each by that which it was tending to ? Thorns are not 
flowers, nor is the hnsk serviceable. But it was not for its 
thorns, hut for its sweet and medicinal flowers that the 
rose was cultivated ; and he who cannot separate the husk 
from the grain, wants the power becanse sloth or malice 
has prevented the will. I demand for the Bible only tha 
justice which yon grant to other books of grave authority, 
and to other proved and acknowledged benefactors of man- 
kind. Will you deny a spirit of wisdom in Lord Bacon, 
because in particular facts he did not possess perfect science, 
or an entire immunity ftnjm the poaitive errors which result 
from imperfect insight ? A Davy will not so judj^ his 
great predecessor. For he recognizes the spirit that is now 
working in himself, and which under similar defects of 
light and obstacles of error had been his guide and guardian 
in the morning twilight of his own genius. Must not the 
kindly warmth awaken and vivify the seed, in order that 
the stem may spring ap and rejoice in the light ? Aa the 
genial warmth to the informing light, even so is the pre- 
disposing Spirit to the reveahng Word," 

If I dionld reason thus — but why do I say if? — I have 
reasoned thus with more than one serious and well-dispoaed 
Sceptic ; and what was the answer ? — " You speak rationally, 
but seem to forget the sabject. I have frequently attended 
meetings of the British and Foreign Bible Society, where 
I have heard speakers of every denomination, Calvinist and 
Arminian, Quaker and Methodist, Bissenting Ministers 
and Clei^ymen, nay, dignitaries of the Established Church, 
— and still have I heard the same doctrine, — that the Bible 
was not to be regarded or reasoned about in the way that 
other good books are or may be ; — that the Bible was dif- 
ferent in kind, and stood by itself. By some indeed this 
doctrine was rather implied than expressed , but yet evidently 
implied. Bat by far tiie greater number of the speakers it 
was asserted in the strongest and most nnqnalifled words 
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that laogaage could Bupply. What ie more, their prinoipal 
argaments were groonded on the position, that tiie Bible 
throoghont was dictated by OmniBcieiice, and therefore in. 
fill its porta infallibly true and obligatory, and that the 
men, whose names are prefixed to the several books or 
chapters, were in fact but as difieront pens in the hand of 
one and the same Writer, and the worda the words of God 
himeeLf ; — and that on this acconnt all notes and comments 
were snperflnons, nay, presamptnons, — a profane mixing of 
human with divine, the notions of fallible creatures viOi 
the oracles of InfalUbilifrr-, — as if God's meaning could be 
80 clearly or fitly expressed in man's as in God's own 
words ! But bow often yoa yoorself most have heard tbe 
same language from the pulpit ! — " 

What coaid I reply to this ? — I conld neither deny tiie 
fact, nor evade tbe conolnsion, — namely, that snch is at 
present the popular belief. Yes — 1 at length rejoined — I 
have heard this language from the polpit, and more than 
once from men who in any other place would explain it 
away into something so very different from the literal sense 
of their words as closely to resemble the contrary. And 
this, indeed, is the pecnliar character of the doctrine, that 
you cannot diminish or qnalify bnt yon reverse it. I have 
heard this language from men, who knew as well as myself 
that the best and most orthodox divines have in eSect dis- 
claimed the doctrine, inasmuch as they confess it cannot 
be extended to the words of the sacred Writers, or the 
particular import, — that therefore the Doctrine does not 
mean all that the usual wording of it expresses, though 
what it does mean, and why they continue to sanction this 
hyperbolical wording, I have sought to learn from them in 
vain. But let a thousand orators blazon it at public nteet- 
inga, and let as many pulpits echo it, surely it behoves yoa 
to inquire whether you cannot be a Christian on your own 
faith ; and it cannot bnt be beneath a nise man to be eui 
Infidel on the score of what other men think fit to include 
in their Christianity ! 

Now suppose — and, believe me, the supposition will vaiy 
little from the fact — tJiat in consequence of these views the 
Sceptic's mind had gradually opened to the reception of all 
the truths enumerated in my first Letter. Suppose that 
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ibe Horiptiires themselves from this ilme had continued to 
riae in his esteem and affection — the better understood, the 
more dear; as in the countenance of one, whom throngh a 
cloud of ptejudicee we have at least learned to lore and 
value above all others, new beauties dawn on ns from day 
to day, till at length we wonder how we oould at any time 
have thought it other than most beautiful. Stadying the 
sacred volume in the light and in the freedom of a faith 
already secured, at every freeh meeting my Sceptic friend 
has to tell me of some new passage, formerly viewed by 
him as a dry stick on a rotten branch, which has buddM 
and, like the rod oE Aaron, brought forth budt and bloomed 
bloiMomg, and yielded almonds. Let these results, I say, be 
supposed, — and shall I still be told that my friend is never- 
theless an alien in the honsehold of Faith f Scmpolonaly 
orthodox as I know yon to be, will yon tell me that I ought 
to have left this Sceptic as I found him, rather than attempt 
his conversion by sach means ; or that I was deceiving 
him, when I said to him : — 

" Friend ! The truth revealed through Christ has its 
evidence in itself, and the proof of its divine authority is 
its fitness to our nature and needs ; — the clearness and 
cogency of this proof being proportionate to the degree of 
self-knowledge in each individual hearer. Christianity has 
likewise its historical evidences, and these as strong as is 
compatible with the nature of history, and with the aims 
and objects of a religious dispensation. And to all these 
Christianity itself, as an ezis^g Power in the world, and 
Christendom aa an existing Fact, with the no less evident 
fact of a progressive expansion, give a force of moral 
demonstration that almost snpersedes particular testimony. 
These proofs and evidences would remain nnshaken, even 
thoagh the sum of our religion were to be drawn from the 
theologians of each successive century, on the principle of 
receiving that only as divine which should be found in all, 
— quod semper, quod uhiqn^, quod ab omnibus. Be only, my 
Friend ! as orthodox a believer es you would have abundant 
reason to be, though from some accident of birth, country, 
or education, the precions boon of the Bible, with its addi- 
tional evidence, had up to this moment been concealed from 
you ; — and then read its contents with only the some piety 
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irhich jaa freely BAoord cm otlier occosionB to tbe wntings 
of men, considered the beat and wieeet of their sereral 
i^ea ! What yon £nd therein coincident with your pre- 
established convictions, yon. will of course recognize as the 
Bevealed Word, while, as yon read the recorded workings 
of the Word and the Spirit in the minds, lives, and hearts 
of spiritnal men, the infinence of the same Spirit on yonr 
own being, and the conflicts of grace and infirmity in yoar 
own seal, will enable yon to discern and to know in and 
by what spirit they spake and acted, — as far at least as 
shall be needful for yon, and in the times of yonr need. 

" Thenceforward, therefore, yonr donbta wiU be confined 
to snch parts or passages of the received Canon, as seem to 
yon irreconcilable with known tmtha, and at variance with 
the teats given in the Scriptnres themselves, and as shall 
continue so to appear after yon have examined each in 
reference to the circamstancea of the Writer or Speaker, 
the dispensation nnder which he lived, the pnrpose of the 
puticalar passage, and the intent and object of the Scrip- 
tnres at large. Respecting these, decide for yonrself : and 
fear not for the result I venture to tell it you beforehand. 
The resnlt will be, a confidence in the jadgment and fidelity 
of the compilers of the Canon increased by the apparent 
exceptions. For they will be fonnd neitber more nor 
greater than may well be anpposed requisite, on the one 
hand, to prevent ns from sinking into a habit of slothful, 
□ndiBcriminating acquiescence, and on the other to provide 
a check against those presnmptnons fanatics, who wonld 
rend the tfrim and Tkummivm. from the breagt/plate of judg- 
ment, and frame oracles by private divination from each 
letter of each disjointed gem, uninterpreted by the Priest, 
and deserted by the Spirit, which shines in the paj^ only 
as it pervades and irradiates the whole." 

Snch is the language in which I have addressed a halt- 
ing faiend, — halting, yet with his face toward the right 
path. If I have erred, enable me to see my error. Correct 
me, or confirm me. Farewell. 
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LETTER V. 



Yes I my dear Fnend, it is mj conTicUon tbftt in all 
ordinaiy cases the knowledge and belief of the Cluistian. 
Beligion shonld pi-ecede tbe atndy of the Hebrew Canon. 
Indeed, with regard to both Testameiits, I coneider oral 
and catechismal inetmction as the preparative provided by 
Christ himself in the establishment of a visible ChnrcH. 
And to make the Bible, apart from the tmths, doctrines, 
and spiritual experienceB contained therein, the anbject of 
a special article of faith, I hold an nnnecessary and uEclesB 
abstraction, which in too many instances has the effect of 
Bubstitnting a barren acquiescence in the letter for the 
lively faith that cometh by hearing ; even as the hearing is 
prodnctive of this faith, beoanse it is the word of God that 
is heard and preached. (Bom. z. 8, 17.) And here I mean 
the written word preserved in the armoory of the Chnrch 
to be the sword of faith rmi of the 'mouth of the preacher, as 
Christ's ambassador and representative (Rev. i. 16), and 
out of the heart of the believer, from generation to genera- 
tion. Who shall dare dissolTe or loosen this holy bond, 
this divine reciprocality, of Faith and Scripture ? Who 
shall dare enjoin aught else as an object of saving faith, 
beside the ttntha that appertain to salvation F The im- 
posers take on themselves a heavy responsibility, however 
defensible the opinion itself, as an opinion, may be. For 
1^ imposing it, they counteract their own purposes. They 
antedate questions, and thus in all caseB aggravate the 
difScal^c^ answering them satisfactorily. And not seldom 
they create difficulties that might never have occnrred. 
But, worst of all, they convert things trifling or indifferent 
into miscMeroas pretexts for the wanton, fearfnl, difficulties 
for the weak, and formidable objections for the inquiring. 
For what man fearing Qod dares think any the least point 
indifferent, which he is required to receive as Qod's own 
immediate word miraculonsly infnsed, miraculously re- 
corded, and by a snccession of miracles preserved unblended 
and without change P — Through all the pages of a large 
and multifold volume, at eac^ successive period, at every 
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sentence, miist the question recnr: — "D&re I believe — do 
I in mj heart believe — these words to have been dictated 
by an infallible reason, and the immediate att«rance of 
Almighty God ? " — No ! It is due to Christian ch^ty 
that a qaeatioa so awful shanld not be pnt nnneceasarilj', 
and ehoold not be pnt ont of time. The necessity I deny. 
And oat of time the qnestion mnst be put, if after enome- 
rating tlie several articlee of the Catholic Faith I am bound 
to add . — " and further yon are to believe with eqnal taiih, 
BB having the same immediate and ntiracnlons derivation 
from God, whatever else yon shall hereafter read in any 
of tlte dzty-six books collected in the Old and Hew 
Testaments. ' 

I would never say this. Yet let me not be misjudged as 
if I treated the ScripturoB aa a matter of indifference. I 
would not say this : bat where I aaw a desire to believe, 
and a beginning love of Christ, I would there say : — " There 
are likewise saored Writings, which, taken in connection 
with the institation and perpetuity of a visible Church, all 
believers revere as the most preoioua boon of God, next to 
Christianity itself, and attribute both their oommonication 
and preservation to an especial Providence. In them yon 
will find all the revealed truths, which have been set forth 
and offered to yon, clearly and circumstantially recorded ; 
and, in addition to these, examples of obedience and dis- 
obedience both in states and individuals, the lives and 
actions of men eminent under eaoh dispensation, their sen- 
timents, maxims, hymns, and prayers, — their affections, 
emotions, and conflicts; — in all which you will recognize 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, with a conviction increasing 
with the growth of yonr own faith and spiritnal experience." 
Farewell. 



LETTER VL 

Mt dkab Fbrnd, 

1h my last two Letters I have given the state of 
the ai^nment, as it vronld stand between a Christian think- 
ing as I do, and a serious well-disposed Deist. I will no*v- 
eadeavour to state the argument, as between iha former 
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and the advocates for the popular belief, — ench of them, I 
mean, as are competdnt to deliver a diBpasaionate judgment 
in the cause. And again, more partionlarly, I mean the 
learned and reflecting' part of them, who are infloenoed to 
the retention of the prevailing dogma by the sappoaed 
conaeqnenceB of a difFerent view, and, OBpecially, hy their 
dread of conceding to all alike, simple and learned, the 
privil^e of picking and choosing the Scriptares that are 
to be received as binding on their oouaciences. Between 
these persons and myself the controversy ' may be rodnoed 
to a single qoestion : — 

Is it safer, for the Individnal, and more condncive to the 
interests of the Church of Christ, in ita twofold character 
of pastoral and militant, to conclnde tiins ; — The Bible is 
the Word of Ood, and therefore, true, holy, and in all parts 
unqneetion&ble ; — or thna, — The Bible, considered in refe- 
rence to its declared ends and parposes, is true and holy, 
and for all who seek trath with humble spirits an nnques- 
tionable guide, and therefore it is the Word of God ? 

' It U remarkable th&t both parties might appeal to the same text of 

St. Panl, — TToiia ■yaapii 9ii-irvtvim>s coi £i0(Xi^£ itpiQ iiiaataKiav, t. T. X. 
{'2 Tim. iii. 1 6), which fsTOurs the one or the other opinion accordingly 
s the words are construed ; and which, again, is uie more probabjig 



Bods in great measure on the preference given to oi 
«ther of two di^rent rewiings, the one baTing and the other omitting 
the coDJnnclion copniative Kal. 

[The EnglUh version is : — All Scripiitn i$ givm bff ingpiratioa of God, 
^ald it profitable, ^c. And in this rendering of the otignal the English 
is countenanced hj the established Version of the Dalch Reformed 
ChtiFch : — Allt de Bchrift ii van Qodt wutgivm, mdt t> nuttigk, ^. 
And hj Diodati : — Tuita la Scriilura i divuiaiMBlt intpirata, td utU, i«. 
And b; Martin : — Totitt I'EcrUun eel divinmieni in^nrie, tftprofibaU, 
4"- And by Beza : — Ihta Scripiiira divinitiu ati intpiraia, ti vtiUt, ^. 

The other rendering is anpporled by the Vulgate : — Onaat Scr^tura, 
dimUttu immrata, ttiilit eit ad,fc. By Luther i — Dam alia adtr^voa 
Gott emffeffibm, ist aiiiee tar, 4^. And by Calmet; — Touie I'Scriiurt, 
.qui ut inapirie de Sim, tal utile, ^c. Aid by liie common Spanish 
transiadon : — Toda EaerUura, Mviaainatitivtpirada, ei uCil para eiuenar, 
Ac. This is also the rendering of the Syrisc (Pesch.) and two Arabic 
Versioos, and is fallowed by Qement of Alexandria, Origen, and most 
•of the Fathen. See the note in Griasbacb. Tertullian represenU the 
sense thnsi — Legimiti, Otiintm Scripluram, adifieaHoni Aaitiaii, dtti- 
fljAts BMpJmri. De Habit, Mnl. c. )ii. Origen has it sereral limes, 
^idrvtvoToi oSffa, jMiXiu^ inri, and onoe as in the raceired laxt^~ 
£.K. C.] 
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In erei7 generation, Kad wherever ttie light of Revelation 
has shone, men of all ranks, conditionB, and statoB of mind 
have found in this Volnme a correspondent for every move- 
ment toward the Better felt in their own hearts. The 
needy sonl has found supply, the. feeble a help, the sorrow- 
fnl a comfort ; yea, be the recipiency the least that can 
oonslBt with moral life, there is an answering grace ready 
to enter. The Bible has been fonnd a spiritual World, — 
spiritual, and yet at the same time outward and common 
to all. Yon in one place, I in another, all men somewhera 
or at some time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and 
fears, the thoughts and yearnings that proceed from, or 
tend to, a right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting sin- 
gnlarities, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres which the 
eye snSers but not perceives. As if on some dark night a 
pilgrim, suddenly beholding a bright star moving before 
him, shonld stop in fear and perplexity. But lo 1 traveller 
after traveller passes by him, and each, being questioned 
whither he is going, makes answer, " I am following yon 
gniding Star ! " The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and 
preasea onward in confidence. More confident still will he 
be, if by the way side he ehonld find, here and there, ancient 
monuments, each with its votive lamp, tmd on each the 
name of some former pilgrim, and a record that there he 
had first seen or begun to follow the benignant Star ! 

No otherwise ia it with the varied contents of the Sacred 
Volume. The hungry have found food, the thirsty a living 
spring, the feeble a staff, and the victorious warfarer songs 
of welcome and strains of music ; and as long as each man 
asks on account of his wants, and asks what he wants, no 
man will discover aoght amiss or deficient in the vast and 
xoany-chambered storehonse. But if instead of this, an 
idler or a scoffer should wander through the rooms, peering 
and peeping, and either detects, or fancies he has detected, 
here a mated sword or pointless shaft, there a tool of rude 
' construction, and superseded by later improvements (and 
preserved, perhaps, to make us more grat^fnl for them) ; — 
which of two things will a sober-minded man, — who from 
his childhood npward had been fed, clothed, armed, and 
famished with the means of instniction from this very 
magazine, — ^think the fittor plan ? — Will he insist that the 
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met IB not mst, or that it is a rast mi generis, intentionallj' 
formed on the Bteel for some mysterious virtoe in it, and 
that the ataif and astrolabe of a shepherd-astronomer are 
identical with, or equivalent to, the quadrant and telescope 
of Newton or Herachel ? — Or will he not rather give the 
coriona inquisitor joy of his mighty discoveries, and the 
credit of them for his reward P — 

Or lastly, pat the matter thus. For more than a (honsand 
years the Bible, collectively taken, has gone hand in hand 
with civilization, ecienoe, law, — in ahort, with the moral 
and intelleotnal cultivation of the apeciea, always support- 
ing, and often leading the way. Ita very presence, aa a 
believed Book, haa rendered the nations emphatieally a 
chosen race, and this too in exact proportion oa it is more 
or lesB generally known and studied. Of those nations, 
which in the highest degree enjoy its influences, it is not 
too mnch to affinn, that the differences public and private, 
physical, moral and intellectual, are only leas than what 
might be expected from a diveraity in species. Good and 
holy men, and the best and wisest of mankind, the kingly 
spirits of history, enthroned in the hearts of mighty nations, 
have borne witness to its iufluencea, have declared it to be 
beyond compare the most perfect instrument, the only 
ftdeqnate organ, of Humanity ; — the organ and instrument 
of aU the gifts, powers, and tendencies, by which the 
individuEil ia privileged to rise above himaelf — to leave 
behind, and lose his dividual phantom self, in order to find 
his true Self in that Distinctneas where no division can be, 
— in the Eternal I Am, the Ever-living Wou), of whom all 
the elect from the archangel before the throne to the poor 
wreatler with the Spirit untU the hrea^ing of day are but 
the fainter and still fainter echoes. And are all these tea- 
timonies and lights of experience to lose their value and 
efficiency, because I feel no warrant of history, or Holy 
Writ, or of my own heart for denying, that in the frame- 
work and outward case of this instrument a few parts may 
be discovered of less costly materials and of meaner work- 
manship p Is it not a fact that the Books of the New 
Testament were tried by their consonance with the rule, 
and according to the analogy, of Faith ? Does not the 
universally admitted canon — that each part of Scriptnrs 
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rnnst be interpreted hj the spirit oE the whole — lead to the 
■ame prftcticat concloBion as that for which I am now con- 
tending ; — name] J, that it is the epirit of the Bihie, and not 
tiie detached words and sentences, that is infallible and 
absolnte P — Practical, I saj, and spiritnal too ; — and what 
knowledge not practical or spiritnal are we entitled to seek 
in onr Bibles P Is the grace of QoA bo confined,^are the 
eridenoes of the present and actnating Spirit so i^im and 
donbtfal, — that to be assured of the same we m.itst first 
take for gnuited that all the life and ao~ageney of onr 
hnmanity is minujnlonslj suspended ? 

Whaterer is spiritnal, is eo nomine sapernatnral ; but 
must it be alwajs and of necessity loiracnlons F Miracles 
oonld open the ejes of the body; and he that was bom 
blind beheld his Kedeemer. Bnt miracles, even those of 
the Redeemer himself, coold not open the ejee of the self- 
blinded, of the Saddncean Bensnalist or the self-righteons 
Pharisee; — while to have said, I taw thee under the jig ^ee, 
sufficed to make a !Nathanael beliercL 

To assert and to demand miracles without necessity was 
the vice of the unbelieving Jews of old; and from the 
Babbis and Talmndists the infection has spread. And 
would I could Bar that the symptoms of t^ disease are 
confined to the Churches of the Apostasy ! Bnt all the 
miracles, which the trends of Uonk or B^hi contain, can 
scarcely be put in competition, on the score of complication, 
inexplicableness, the absence of all intelligible use or pur- 
pose, and of circuitous self-frustratioD, with those that mnst 
be assumed by the maintainers of this doctrine, in order to ' 
give effect to the series of miracles, by which all the nominal 
composers of the Hebrew nation before the time of Ezra, 
of whom there are any remains, were successively trans- 
formed into a/utamaton compositors, — so that the original 
text should be in sentiment, imi^, word, syntax, and com- 
position an exact impression of the divine copy ! In 
common consisteucy the tbeolt^ans, who impose this belief 
on their fellow Christians, ought to insist equally on the 
superhuman origin and authority of the Masora, and to use 
more respectful terms, than has been their wont of late, in 
speaking of the false Aristeas's l^end concerning the 
Septu^int. And why the miracle should stop at tb» 
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Groelc TerHion, and not inolnde the Vnlgate, I can discover 
no groand in reason. Or if it be an objection to the latter, 
that this belief, ia actnallj enjoined by the Papal Chnrch, 
yet the number of ChrietianB who read the Lutheran, the 
Genevan, or onr own aothorized, Bible, and are ignorant of 
the dead lEmgoages, greatlj ezceeds the number of those 
who have access to the Septnagint. Why refuse the writ 
of consecration to these, or to the one at least appointed by 
the aaaertors' own Chnroh p I find mnch more consistency 
in the opposition made under pretext of this dootrine to 
the proposals and publications of Eennicot, Mill, Bentley, 
and Archbishop Kewoome. 

Bat I am weary of discaesing a tenet, which the gene- 
rality of divines and the leaders of the Beligions E^blio 
have ceased to defend, and yet continue to assert or imply. 
The tendency manifested in this condnct, the spirit of this 
and the preceding century, on which, not indeed the tenet 
itself, but the obstinate adherence to it against the clearest 
light of reason and experience, is grounded, — this it is 
which, according to my conviction, gives the venom to the 
error, and justifies the attempt to substitute a jnster view. 
As long as it was the common and effective belief of ail the 
Reformed Churches, (and by none was it more sednloasly 
or more emphatically enjoined than by the great Beformers 
of onr Chnrch), that by the good Spirit were the spirits 
tried, and that the light, which beams forth from the 
written Word, was its own evidence for the children of 
light; — as long as Christiana considered their Bible as a 
plenteous entertainment, where every gneet, duly called 
and attired, foond the food needful and fitting for nim, and 
where each — instead of troublii^ himself about tiie covers 
not within his reach — beholding all around him glad and 
satisfied, praised the banquet and thankfully glorified the 
Master of the feast, — so long did the Tenet — that the 
Scriptures were written under the special impnlsB of the 
Holy Clbost remain safe and profitable. Kay, in the sense, 
and with the feelings, in which it was asserted, it was a 
trDth — a truth to which every spiritoal believer now and 
in all times wOl bear witness by virtue of his own experience. 
And if in the overflow of love and gratitude they confounded 
the power and presence of the Holy Spirit, working alike 
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in weakness and in atrength, in tiie morning mtBts axiA in 
the cleameea of the fnll day; — if tlu^ confounded this 
oonnnunion and co-^ency of divine grace, attribntable to 
the Scripture generally, with those expresB, and eipready 
recorded, commomcafaons and messagCB of the Moat High, 
which form so large and prominent a portion of the same 
Scriptures ; — if, in short, they did not always duly diatin- 
guiui the inspiration, the imbreathment, of the predis- 
posing and assisting Spisit from the revelation of the 
informing Word, — it was at worst a harmless hyperbole. 
It was holden by all, that if the power of the Spirit from, 
witliont furnished the text, the grace of the same Spirit 
from within must supply the comment. 

In the sacred Volume they saw and reverenced the 
boonden wheat-sheaf that stood vfright and had obaiiwnot 
from all the other sheavea — (the writings, I niean, of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Chnrch) — sheaves depreciated 
indeed, more or less, with tares, 

ud fiirrow-HMd*, 
Dtmel aad mHi;' an idle flower that giew 
Mid the BDitaining com; 
yet sheaves of the same harvest, the sheaves of brethren I Nor 
did it occur to them, that, in yielding the more full and 
absolnto honoor to the sheaf of the highly favoured of their 
Father, they shonld be supposed to attribute the same 
worth and quality to the straw-bands which held it together. 
The bread of life was there. And this in an especial sense 
was bread from fteaven; for no where had the same been 
found wild ; no soil or climate dared claim it far its natural 
growth. In simplicity of heart they received the Bible as 
the precious gift of Qod, providential alike in origin, pre- 
servation, and distribution, without asking the nice ques- 
tion, whether all and every part were likewise mirBcnlona. 
The distinction between the providential and the miracnlons, 
between the divine Will working with the agency of natural 
causes, and the same Will supplying their place by a special 
fiat — this distinction has, I doubt not, many uses in speon- 
lative divinity. But its weightiest practical application is 
shown, when it is employed to free the seals of the unwary 
and weak in faith from the nets and snares, the insidious 
queries and captions objections, of the Infidel by calming 
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the flutter of their spirits. They must be qnieted, before 
we can commence tbe means neceesarj' for their disentangle- 
ment. And in no way cam this be better effected than 
when the frightened captives are made to Bee in how many 
points the diRentangling itself is a work of ezpedienoa 
ratlier than of necessity ; — bo easily and at so little lou 
might tbe web be cut or broahed away I 

First, let their attention be fixed on the history of Chris- 
tianity as leKmt from nniverBal tradition, and the writers 
of each snocessive genemtion. Draw their minds to the 
fact of the progreasive and still continoing fnlfilment of 
the asBorance o£ a few fishermen, that both their own 
religion, thoogb of divine origin, and the religion of their 
conqaerors, which included or recognized all other religions 
of the known world, shonld be snperBeded by the faith in 
a man recently and ignominioQBly exeoated. Then induce 
them to meditate oa the oniversals of Ghriatian Faitli, — on 
Christianity, taken as the Bum of belief common to Qreelc 
and Latin, to Bomauist and Protestant. Show them that 
this and onty this is the ordo traditumia, qwtm tradidenmt 
Apostoli til ^ibue eomimitt«bant ecdesiat, and which we 
should have been bound to follow, says IrenEens, « iteqae 
ApostoU quidem SaripturM TeUquiwent. This is that re^uZa 
jidei, that tacrame^tlmm tymb<M m,emon€B tnaTidatwn, of which 
St. Augustine says; — nmieritiiB Aoo eue Fidei OathoUca 
fwtdiMnentum tvpw quod edijia/am sv/rrecdt Eoolenat. This 
is the norma Oatholioi et Eccleiiaeiici tetuus, determined and 
explicated, but not angmented, by the Kicene Fathers, as 
Waterlfotd bas irrefragably shown ; — a norm or model of 
Faith grounded on the solemn affirmationa of the Bishops 
collected from all parts of the Bonum Empii«, that tlus 
was the essential and unalterable Gospel received by them 
from their predecessors in all the churches as the irapaiont 
t>ri;Xi;<rtaoru(q, cut, says Irensens, aisettHimtiniilta geniet eorum 
qui in Ohrittum, credunt sine eharta et airamiento, aeriptam 
habentes per Spmium, in oordibw euis saitit^n, et vderwm 
tradUionem diUgonter euttodieatea. Let the attention of 
snch as have been shaken by the assanlte of Lifidelity be 
thus directed, and then tell me wherein a spiritna) physician 
would be blameworthy, if he carried on the core by address- 
ing his patient in this manner : — 
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"All men of learning, eren learned nnbelievors, admit 
that the greater part of the objections, urged in the popular 
works of Infidelity, to this or that verse or chapter of the 
BiUe, prove only the ignonmce or dishonesty of the objec- 
ton. But let it be eopposed for a moment that a few 
remain hitherto imanawerad, — nay, that to your jadgmenfe 
and feelings they appear unanswerable. What follows P 
That the Apostles' and Nicene Greed is not credible, the 
Ten Commandments not to be obeyed, ihe olanses of tho 
Lord's Prayer not to be desired, or the Sermon on the 
Monnt not to be practised P — See how the logic would look. 
David craelly tortnred the inhabitants of Babbah (2 Sam.. 
xii. 31 ; 1 Ohrtm. xx. 3), and in several of the PBaImB he 
invokes the bitterest corses on his enemies ; therefore it 
is not to be believed that the low of Ood taiea/ri vt was 
manifeatei in tending hit only begotten Son into the world, 
that uw might live through Sim (1 John iv, 9). Or : Abijah 
ie said to have collected an army of 400,000 men, and 
Jeroboam to have met him with an army of 800,000, each 
army consisting of chosen men (2 CAron. ziii. 3), and 
making together a host of 1,200,000, and Abijah to hare 
slain 500,000 out of the 300,000 : therefore, the words which 
admonish qb that if Ood so loved u«, we ought also to love one 
another (1 John iv. 11), even our enemies, yea, to hlesi f&em 
that cwrte as, and to do good to them that hate ns (Jfoti. T. 
44), cannot proceed from the Holy Spirit. Or: The first 
six chapters of the Book of Daniel contain several words 
and phrases irreconcilable with the commonly received 
dates, and those chapters and the Book of £sther have a 
traditional and legendary character unlike that of the other 
hietorioal books of the Old Testament ; therefore, those 
other books, by contrast with which tie former appear 
suspicious, and the historical document, 1 Cor, xr. 1 — 8, 
are not to be credited ! " 

We assuredly believe that the Bible contains all truths 
neceesary to salvation, and that therein is preserved the 
undoubted Word of God. We assert likewise that, besides 
these express oraoles and immediate revelations, there are 
Scriptures which to the soul and conscience of every Chris- 
tian man bear irresistible evidence of the Divine Spirit 
assisting and actuating the anthora ; and that both these 
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and the former are ench as to render it moraUy impossible 
that any passage of the small inconsiderable portion, not 
incladed in one or other of these, can supply either ground 
or occasion of any error in faith, practice, or affection, 
except to those who wickedly and wilfully seek a pretext 
for tiieir imbelief. And if in that email portion of the 
Bible which stands in no necessary connection with the 
known and especial ends uid purposes of the Scriptares, 
there shonld be a few apparent errors resnlting from the 
state of knowledge then existing— orrors which the best 
and holiest men might entertain nninjared, and which 
without a miracle those men must have entertained ; if I 
find uo such miracnloua prevention asserted, and see no 
reason for snpposing it — may I not, to ease the scraples of 
a perplexed inquirer, ventnre to say to him : " Be it so. 
'Wliat then P The absolute infallibility even of the inspired 
writers in matters altogether incidental and foreign to the 
objects and purposes of their inspiration is no part of my 
Creed ; and even if a professed divine should follow the 
doctrine cd the Jewish Church so far as not to attribute to 
the Sagiographa, in every word and sentence, the same 
height and fulness of inspiration as to the Law and the 
Prophets, I feel no warrant to brand him as a heretic for 
an opinion, the admission of which disarms the Infidel 
without endangering a single articleof the Catholic Faith." 
— If to an unlearned but earnest and thonghtf ul neighbour, 
I give the advice ; — " Use the Old Testament to express the 
aSections excited, and to confirm the faith and morals 
taught you, in the New, and leave all the rest to the 
students and professors of theology and Charch history ! 
You profess ordy to be a Christian : ' ' — am I misleading my 
brother in Christ P 

This I believe by my own dear experience, — that the 
more tranquilly an inquirer takes up the Bible as he would 
any other body of ancient writings, the livelier and steadier 
vrill be his impressions of its superiority to all other books, 
till at length all other books and all other knowledge will 
be valuable in his eyes in proportion as they help him to a 
better nnderetanding of his Bible. DifQcnlty after difficulty 
has been overcome from the time that I began to stady the 
Sonptores with free and unboding spirit, under the oon- 
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viotion that my faith in the Incarnate Word and his Gospel 
■was secare, whatever the result might be ; — the difficolties 
that BtUl remain being bo few and ineignificont in my own 
estimation, that I have less personal interest in the question 
than many of those who will moat dogmatically ocmdemn 
me for presaming to make a question of it. 

So mnch for scholars — for men of like edncation and 
pursuits as myself. With respect to Christians generally, 
1 object to the consequence drawn from the Doctnne rather 
than to the Doctrine iteelf ; — a oonseqaence not only 
dedncible from the premises, but actually and imperiously 
deduced ; according to which every man that con bat read 
is to sit down to the consecutive and connected perusal ^ 
the Bible under the expectation and assurance that the 
whole is within his comprehension, and that, unaided by 
note or comment, cateohism or litargical preparation, he ia 
to find oat for himself what he is bonnd to believe and 
practise, and that whatever he conscientionsly nnder- 
stands by what he reads, is to be Aii religion. For he 
hB« f oimd it in his Bible, and the Bible is the Religion of 
Protestants ! 

Would I then withhold the Bible from the Cottager and 
the Artisan F — Heaven fbrfend ! The fairest flower that 
ever clomb up a cottage window is not so fair a sight to 
my eyes, as the Bible gleaming throngh the lower panes. 
Let it but be read as by each men it ased to be read ; when 
they came to it as to a ground covered with manna, even 
the bread which the Lord had given for his people to eat ; 
where he that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack. They gathered eveiy man 
according to his eating. They came to it as to a treasure- 
bonse of Scriptures ; each visi^nt taking what was precious 
and leaving as precions for others ; — Yea, more, says our 
worthy old Church-historian, Fuller, where " the same man 
at several times may in his apprehension prefer several 
Scriptures as beat, formerly most affected with one place, 
for the present more delighted with another, and after- 
wards, conceiving comfort therein not so clear, choose other 
places as more pregnant and pertinent to his purpose. 
Thus God orders it, that divers men, (and perhaps the same 
man at divers times) make use of all hja gifts, gle^ung 
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sad gatbering comfort, as it ia scattered throngh the whole 
field of the Scriptnre." Farewell. 



LETTER TIL 

Yon u% now, my dear Friend, in poasesGion of my whole 
mind on this point, — one thing only excepted which has 
weighed with me more than all the reet, and whioh I hare 
therefore reserved for my conclnding Letter. This is the 
impelling principle, or way of thinking, which I have in 
most instances notioed in the assertore of what I have 
ventured to call Bibliolatiy, and which I believe to be the 
main gronnd of its jn^evalence at this time, and among men 
whose religions views are any thing rather than enthnaiastic. 
And I here take occasion to declare, that my conviction of 
the danger and injury of this principle was and is my chief 
motive for bringing ^e Doctrine itself into question ; — the 
main error of which consiets in the confonndmg of two 
distinct conceptions, revelation by the Eternal Word, and 
actuation of tiie Holy Spirit. The former indeed is not 
always or necessarily united with the latter-^the prophecy 
of Balaun is an instance of the contraty,— bnt yet being 
ordinarily, and only not always, so united, the term. Inspi- 
ration, has acquired a doable sense. 

First, the term is naed in the sense of Information mira- 
cnlonsly commonicated by voice or vision ; and secondly, 
where without any sensible addition or inf nsion, the writer 
or speaker oses and applies his existing gifts of power and 
knowledge nnder the predisposing, aiding, and directing 
actnation of God's Holy Spirit. "Sow — between the fint 
sense, that is, inspired revelation, and the highest degree 
of that grace and communion with the Spirit, which the 
Church under aU circnmstanoeB, and every r^enerate 
member of the Chnrch of Christ, is permitted to hope, and 
instructed to pray, for— there is a positive difference of 
kind, — a chasm, the pretended overleaping of whioh con- 
stitutes imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the first kind 
are the Law and tbe Prophets, no jot or tittle of whioh can 
pass unfulfilled, and the substance and last interpretation 
of which passes not away; for they wrote of Christ, and 
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shadowed oat the everlasting OospeL But with regard to 
the second, neither the holy writOTS — the so called Sagio- 
graphi — themeelves, nor any fair interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, assert any anch absolute diversity, or enjoin the belief 
of any greater difference of degree, tian the experience of 
the Christian World, grounded on, and growing with, the 
comparison of these Scriptures with other works holden in 
honoor by the Churches, has established. And this diffe- 
rence I admit ; and doubt not that it has in every generation 
been rendered evident to as many as read these Scriptures 
nnder the gracions inflnence of the spirit in which they 
were written. 

Bnt alas ! this is not sufficient ; this cannot but be vagne 
and onBnfficing to those, with whom the Christian religion 
is wholly objectiTe, to the ^uilnsion of all its correspondent 
enbjectire. It mnst appear v^ne, I say, to those whose 
Christianity, as matter of belief, is wholly external, and, 
like the objects of sense, common to all alike ; — altogether 
historical, an opue operatum,, — its existing and present 
operancy in no respect differing from any other fact of 
history, and not at all modified by the snpematnral prin- 
ciple in which it had its origin in time. Divines of thia 
persnasion are aotnally, thongh without their own know- 
ledge, in a state not dissimilar to that, into which the 
Latin Chorcb sank deeper and deeper from the sixth to 
the fourteenth century; dnring which time religion was like- 
wise merely objective and superstitions, — a letter proudly 
emblazoned and illuminated, but yet a dead letter that was 
to be read bj its own outward glories without the light of 
the Spirit in the mind of the believer. The conseqaence 
was too glaring not to be anticipated, and, if possible, pre- 
vented. Without that spirit in each true believer, whereby 
we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error in ul 
things appertaining to salvation, the consequence must be 
' — So many men, so many minds ! — And what was the 
antidote which the Priests and Rabbis of this purely objec- 
tive Faith opposed to this peril P — Why, an objective, out- 
ward Infallibility ; concerning which, however, the diffe- 
rences were scarcely less or fewer than tJiose which it was 
to heal ; — an Infallibility, which, taken literally and nn 
qualified, became the source of perplexity to the well-dia- 
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posed, of nnbelief to the wavering, and of aooS and tcint&ph 
to the common enemy ;^'and wluoli was, therefore, to be 
qnalified and limited, and tJien it meant so much and bo 
little, that to men of plain understandings and single hearte 
it meant nothing at all. It reeided here. TSo .' there. TSo ! 
bat in a third subject. Ifaj ! neither here, nor there, nor 
in the third, but in all three conjointly I 

But even this failed to satisfy ; and what was the final 
resonroe, — the doctrine of those who wonld not be called ft 
Protestant Chnroh, bat in which doctrine the Fathers of 
Protestantism in England wonld have found little other 
fault, than that it might be affirmed as truly of the 
decisions of any other Bishop ae of the Bishop of Borne ? 
The final resource was to restore what ought never to 
have been removed — the correspondent sul^eotire, that 
is, the assent and oonfirmatian c^ the Spirit promised to 
all true believers, as proved and manifested in tiie reception 
of such decision by the Ghoroh TTrnvetsal in all its rightful 



I comprise and conclude the sum of my conviction in 
this one 8entenc& Bevealed Beligion (and I know of no 
religion not revealed) is in its highest contemplation tho 
nnity, that is, the identity or co-inherence, of Subjective 
and Objective. It is in itself, and irrelatively, at onoe 
inward Life and Truth, and outward Fact and Luminary. 
Bnt ae all Power manifeets itself in the harmony of corre- 
spondent Opposites, each supposing and supporting the 
other, — so has religion its objective, or historic and eccle- 
eiaatical pole, and its subjective, or spiritual and individual 
pole. In the ndraoles, and miraculous parts of religion — 
botli in the first oommnnioation of divine truths, and in the 
promulgation of the truths thus communicated — we have 
the union of the two, that is, the subjective and snpematural 
displayed objectively — outwardly aud phenomenally — as 
subjective and supernatural. 

Lastly, in the Scriptures, as far as they are not included in 
the above as miracles, aud in ihe mind of the believing and 
regenerate Header and Heditat«r, there is proved to na the 
reciprocity, or reciprocation, of the Spirit as subjective and 
objective, which in conformity with the Scheme proposed 
by me, in aid of distiuot conception and easy reoollectiont 
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X have named the Indifference.' What I mean by this, a 
familiar acquaintance with the more popular parte of 
Jjntfaer'a Works, especially his Comtnentaries, and the 
delightfnl Tolnme of his Table Talk, would interpret for 
me better than I can do for myself. Bat I do my best, 
when I say that no ChriBtian probationer, frho is earnestly 
vorking out his salvation, and experiences the conflict of 
the spirit with the evil and the infirmity within him and 
around him, can find his own state brought before him 
and, as it irere, antedated, in writjugs reverend even for 
their antiqnity and enduring permanence, and far more, 
and more abandantly, consecrated by the reverence, love, 
and grateful testimonies of good men through the lon^ 
suooession of ages, in every generation, and under all states 
of minds and circumstances of fortune, — that no man, I 
say, can recc^nize his own inward experiences in such 
Writings, and not find an objectiveness, a confirming and 
assuring outwardness, and all the main characters of reality, 
reflected therefrom on the spirit, working in himself and 
in his own thoughts, emotions, and aspirations — warring 
(gainst sin, and the motions of sin. The unsubstantial, 
insulated Self passes away as a stream ; but these are the 
shadows and reflections of the Bock of Ages, and of the 
Tree of Life that starts forth from its side. 

On the other hand, as much of reality, as much of 
objective truth, as the Scriptnres communicate to the 
subjective experiences of the Believer, so much of present 
life, of living and effective import, do these experiences 
give to the lett«r of those Scriptures. In the one the Spirit 
itself beareth witnegs with our epirit, that we have received 
the tpirit of adoption ; in the other our spirit bears witness 
to the power of the Word, that it is indeed the Spirit thafc 
proceedeth from Qod. If iu the holy men thus actuated 

' " The Papacv elorated the Chnich to the *irtnal anclnsion or snp. 
PTMUon of the Scripturra; the modem Church ofEDgUad. since Chil- 
tiDgworth, has so raiBsd op the Scriptnres u to uidqI the Church { both 
■like have quenched the Uolf Spirit, as the maollumi [or indifFerenoe] 
of the two, md snbstitiited ta alien componnd for the genuine Preacher, 
who should be die ii/rUhe»it of the Scnptares and tbe Church, and the 
■ensible Toice of the Holr Spirit." — Lit. Seja. t, iii. p. 93, [l>'ott$ oa 
Donne.}— H. N. C. See alio p. 988, aia«y~-El>. ' 
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all imperfection of knowledge, all participation in the 

mistakes and limits of their several ages had been ezolnded, 
how conld these Writings be or become the history and 
example, the echo and more Instroas image of the work 
and warfare of the sanctifying Principle in ns ? — If after 
all this, and in spite of all this, some captions litigator 
sboold lay hold of a text here or there — St. Fanl's cloak left 
at Troas vnth Carpus, or a verse from the Canticles, and 
ask : " Of what spiritnal use is this ? " — the answer is 
ready : — It proves to ns that nothing can be so trifling as 
not to supply an evil heart with a pretext for nnbelief . 

Archbishop Leighton has observed that the Chnrch has 
its extensive aad intensive states, and that they seldom fall 
together. Certain it is, that since kings have been her 
norsiiig fathers, and qneens her nnrsing mothers, our 
theologians seem to act in the spirit of fear rather than in 
that of faith ; and too often instead of inqairing after the 
Tmth in the confidence, that whatever is tmth mast be 
fruitful of good to all who a/re m Sim that is true, they seek 
with vain precautions to guard against the posiible inferences 
which perverse and distempered minds may preteni^ whose 
whole Christianily, — do what we will— is and will remain 
nothing bat a Pretence. 

Ton have now my entire miad on this momentous Ques- 
tion, the grounds on which it rests, and the motives which 
induce me to make it known; and I now conclade by 
repeating my request — Correct me, or confirm me. 

Farewell.' 

' Hr. H. N.Coleridge had the fcUowinf iiot« on Coleridge's liking 
for proselyUting, in the first edition of the ' Table Talk ', 1835, under 
the date April 14, 1830 :— " Mr. C. once told me thM he had for a \ang 
time been amiuing bimself with a clandestine attempt upon the faith of 
tbiee or foor persons, whom he was in the habit of seeing occasionally. 
I think he was uodermining, at the time he mentioned this to me, a Jew, 
a Swedenborgian, a Roman Catholic, and a New Jemsalemitp, or what- 
aoerer ulher name the members of that somewhat small, bnt very 
respectable, church, planted in the neighboiirbond of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, delight lo be known. He said be nad made most way with the 
disciple of Swedenborg, who might be considered as a conrert, that be 
had perplexed the Jew, and had put the Soman Catholic into a bad 
humour ; but that upon the New Jemsalemite he had made no more 
impreMion than if he had been argning with the man in the moon." 
TlUg Dole was suppressed by the after-coming editors, Sarah and 
Derweut Coleridge.—Eo. 
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The beantiful ' Nightly Praye 



■ettin); forth the author's failh id, and Tiew* conceming, Belif^on, the 
Bible, and Christianity. 

In the latter conneiioD, too, the dates appended by the author 
(wparently) lo the ' Kote« on the Book of Ccnmiiun PnyeT,' in tma 
phmai, pp. 3SS, 3(S, Sod to the ' Nightly Frayer,' p, SS9, baT* consider- 
abls biographical interest. — Ej>,] 
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ESSAY ON FAITH. 



FAITH may be defined as fidelity to oar own being — 
BO far as such being is not and cannot become an 
object of the eenses ; and hence, by clear inference or 
implication, to being generally, as far aa the game is not 
the object of the Bensea : and again to whatever is affirmed 
or nnderstood aa the condition, or oonoomitant, or con< 
seqnence of the same. This will be best explained by an 
instance or exampla That I am conscioas of someuiing 
within me peremptorily commanding me to do nnto others 
as I wonld they shonld do nnto -me; — -in other words, a 
categorical (that is, primary and nnoonditional) imperative ; 
— that the TnnTim (regula maoMna, or snpreme role) of my 
actions, both inwa^ and ontward, shonld be soJch as I 
conid, withont any contradiction arising therefrom, will to 
be the law of all moral and rational beings ; — ^this, I say, is 
a fact of which I am no less oonsciocs (thoagh in a different 
way), nor lees aeanred, than I am of any appeuiuice pre- 
eented by my outward senses. Nor is this all ; but in the 
very act of being conscious of this in my own nature, I 
know that it is a fact of which all men either are of ought 
to be ooDBoions ;- — a fact, the ignorance of whioh constitute! 
either the non-personality of the ignorant, or the guilt, in 
which latter case the ignorance is eqniyalent to knowledge 
wilfully darkened. I know that I possess this knowledge 
as a man, and not as Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; bence, 
knowing Uiat conacionsness of this fact is the root of all 
other oonsdouanesa, and the only practical contradistinc- 
tion of man from the brutes, we name it the conscience ; 
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by the natural abGence or presamed preBence of whiob, the 
law, both divine and Imman, determineB whether X 7 Z be 
a thing or a person : — the conacience being that which 
nerer to have had places the objects in the same order of 
things as the bmtos, for exEunple, idiots ; and to have lost 
which implies eillieT insanity or apostasy. Well, this we 
have afGrmed is a fact of which every honest man is as 
folly aesiired aa of his seeing, heanng, or smelling. But 
though the former aasnruioe does not differ from the latter 
in the degree, it is altogether diverse in the kind ; the 
senses being morally passive, while the conscience is essen- 
tially connected with the will, thongh not always, nor, 
indeed, in any case, except after frequent attempts and 
avenions of will, dependent on the choice. Thence we call 
the presentations of the senses impressioiis, those of the con- 
science commands or dictates. In the senses we find our 
reoeptiTity, and as far as our personal being is concerned, 
we are passive ; — hnt in the fact of the conscience we are 
not only agents, bat it is by this alone that we know onrselvea 
to be such ; nay, that onr very passiveness in this latter is 
an act of pasaiveness, and that we are patient (patientet) — 
not, as in the other case, timply passive. 

The result is, the consciousness of responsibility, and 
the proof is afforded by the inward experience of the 
diversity between regret and remorse. 

If I have Bonnd ears, and my companion speaks to ma 
with a due proportion of vtnce, I may persuade him tliat I did 
not hear, but ottunot deceive myself. Bat when my con- 
science speaks to me, I can, by repeated efforts, render 
myself finally insensible ; to which odd this other diffe- 
rence, namely, that to make mjself deaf is one and the 
same thing with maVirig jny conscience dumb, till at length 
I became nnconscions of jnj conscienoe. Frequent are the 
instances in which it is suspended, and, as it were, drowned 
in the inundation of the appetites, passions, and imagina- 
tions, to which I have resigned myself, making ose of my 
will in order to abandon my free-will ; and there are not, 
I fear, examples wanting at the conacience being utterly 
destroyed, or of the passage of wickedness into madness ; — ■ 
that speoies of madness, namely, in which the reason ia 
lost, For BO long at the reason continnes, so long most 
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the oonsoienoe exist, either as a good oonsoieace or as a bad 



It appears then, that even the very firat step, that the 
initiation of the proceea, the heooming conedonB of a con- 
Bcience, partakes of the natnre of an act. It is an aot io 
and by which we take npon onrselves an allegianoe, and 
conseqaentty the obligatioQ of fealty; and thia fealty or 
fidelity impljing the power of bein? nnfaithfnl, it is the 
first and fondEuaentcd sense of Fait£. It is likewise the 
commencement of expehenoe, and the resnlt of all other 
experience. In other words, consoienoe, in this its simplest 
form, must be snpposed in order to conscionsneas, that is, 
to hnman conscioosness. Bmtee may be, and are, scions, 
bnt those beings only, who have an 1, lowe posgant hoo vol 
iilud una own teiptit; that is, eoiueire vel toire dHqvid 
meeum, or to know a thing in relation to myself, and in 
the aot of knowing myself as acted npon by that aometbing. 

Sow the third person conld never have been distjn- 
gniehed from the first bnt by means of the second. There 
can be no He without a previous Thou. Hnch less could 
tin I exist for oB, except as it exists during the suspension 
of the will, as in dreams ; and the natnre of bmtes may be 
beet understood by considering them as somnambulists. 
This is a deep meditation, though the position is capable 
of the strictest proof, — namely, that there can be no I 
without a Thon, and t^t a Thou is only possible by an 
eqnation in which I is taken as equal to Thou, and yet not 
the same. And this, again, is only possible by putting 
them in opposition as oorrespondent opposites, or correla- 
tires. In order to this, a something must be afGrmed in 
the one, which is rejected in the other, and this something 
is the will. I do not will to consider myself as equal to 
myself, for in the rery aot of constmoting myself I, I take 
it as the same, and therefore as incapable of comparison, 
that is, of any application of the w^ If thpn, I minua 
the will be ika thetia;^ Thou phts will must be the 

' Hmtb are four Unds of liaa, Otinit, pnttinga or placmgs. 

1. ProtAeiii. 
9. Ti—iM. 8. Jiitiihttit, 

4. Synlketii. 
A and B an wd to be tliemuLd utthMis, whenif Aba thsfAMii^ 
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antithuiM, bnt the equation of Thoa with I, by meana 
of a free act, negativing the Bamaness in order to eetabUsh 
the equality, is the trae definition of conscience. Bnt as 
witbont a Thou there can be no Yon, so without a Toa no 
They, These, or Those; and as all theee conjointly form 
the materials and subjeota of conscioafineBS, and the con- 
ditions of experience, it is evident that oonscieiice is the 
root of all consciouBneBS, — a fortiori, the precondition of 
all experience,~~-and that the conscience cannot have been 
in its first revelation deduced from experience. 

Soon, however, experience comes into play. We learn 
that there are other impulses beside the dictates of con- 
science ; that there are powers within us and without ns 
ready to nsorp the throne of conscience, and busy in tempt- 
ing ns to transfer our allegiance. We loam that there are 
many things contraiy to conscience, and therefore to be 
rejected and utterly excluded, and many that can coexist 
with its Bupremacy only by being subjugated, as beasts of 
burthen; and others, again, as, for instance, the social 
tendemeSHes and affectiona, and the faculties and excitations 
of the intellect, which mast be at least subordinated. The 
preservation of our loyalty and fealty nnder these trials, 
and against these rivals, constitutes the second sense of 
Faith ; and we shall need but one more point of view to 
complete its full import. This is the consideration of what 
is presnpposed in tile homan conscience. The answer is 
ready. As in the equation of the correlative I and Thou, 
one of the twin constituents is to be taken as phis will, the 
other as minns will, so is it here : and it is obvious that the 
reason or «uper-individual of each man, whereby he is a 
man, is the factor we are to take as mwiw will ; and that 
the individnal will or personalizing principle of free agency 
(arbitremfflit is Milton's word) is the factor marked pins 

B IB the onHtAtti* to A, tni If B be made the Ihttii, then A becomeB 
the aniithetu. Thns m&kiDg me the lAeiis, yon are thoa io me, bat 
omkin^ j'oa the theru, J become thou to joo. ^/nthais U apatting 
together of the two, so that m third Bomething U geoerated, Thos the 
i^ihttii of hydrogen and oxygen is water, a third eometbing, neither 
hjdrt^n nor oxygen. Bat uie blade of a knife and its handle when 
pnt together do not form a tynthaii, bnt still remain a blade aod a handle. 
And as a tynttusU \» ■ unity that reanltg from the union of two thinge, 
V) »i prathttit is a primary unity that giTM iuelf tbrth into two things. 
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win ; — and, agun, that aa the identity or coinherenoe (rf 
the absolute -mil and the reason, ia the peculiar character 
of God ; BO ia the eyntkesit of the individnal will and the 
common reaaon, by the aabordination of the former to the 
latter, the only poaeible likeneaa or image of the protkegit, 
or identity, and therefore the required proper character of 
man. Conscience, then, is a witneaa reapecting the identity 
of the will and the reason effected by the self-sabordination 
of the will, or aelf, to the reaaon, ae eqnal to, or represent- 
ing, the will of God. Bnt the peraona] will is a factor in 
other moral gynthetee; for example, appetite plus personal 
will = sensnality ; Inat of power, pUU peraonal will, ~ 
ambition, and so on, eqn^y as in the gyrttheeis, on 
which the conscience is grounded. N'ot this, therefore, 
bat the other synthe»it, must supply the specific character 
of the conscience ; and we most enter into an analysis of 
reason. Sach as the natore and objects of the reason are, 
each must be the fanctions and objecte of the consoienoe. 
And the former we shall best learn by recapitalating those 
constitnenta of the total maji which are either contrary to, 
or diaparate from, the reason. 

I. B«aaon, and the proper objects of reason, are wholly 
alien from sensation. Eeaaon is anpersensaal, uid its 
antagonist is appetite, and the objects of appetite the lost 
of the flesh. 

II. Beason and ite objects do not appertain to the world 
of the aensee, inward or ontward ; that is, they partake not 
of sense or fancy. Beaaon is saper-Bensnons, and here its 
antagonist is the last of the eye. 

III. Reason and its objects are not things of reflection, 
association, diacnrsion, dlaooorse in the old sense of the 
word as opposed to intnition ; " discnrsire or intuitive," as 
Milton has it, Beaeoa does not indeed neceesarily exclnde 
the finite, either in time or in space, bat it includes them 
emttientei". Thus the prime mover of the material nniverae 
ia affirmed to contain all motion as its canse, bat not to be, 
or to snffer, motion in itself. 

Keason is not the faculty of the finite. Bat here I most 
premise the following. The faculty of the finite ia that 
which reduces the confnaed impressions of sense to their 
essential forms, — quantity, qnality, relation, and in these 
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KodoD and reaction, oaDse and effect, and the IDre; tlms 
raises the materials fnmiahed \iy tbe senses and senntions 
into objects of reflection, and so makes erperience possible^ 
Witliout it, man's repreeentative powers woald be a delirinmi 
a obaos, a scudding olondage of shapes ; and it is therefore 
most appropriately called the nnderstanding, or eobstan- 
tiative facoltf . Oar elder metaphysioians, down to Hobbes 
inolosivelf, called this likewise disoourse, ditcurgtu, dit' 
cwrno, from its mode of action as not staying at any one 
object, bat rnnning, as it were, to and fro to abetraot, 
generalize, and clasfflfy. Now when this faoalty is employed 
in the serrice of the para reason, it brings oat the necessary 
and nniveraal tmths contained in tbe infinite into distinct 
contemplation by the pnre act of the sensaoaa imagination, 
that is, in the prodaction of tbe forms of space and time 
abstracted from all corporeity, and likewise of the inherent 
forms of tbe onderstajidiDg itself abstractedly from tbe 
oonaideration of particolars, as in the cose of geometry, 
nomeral mathematics, nniversal logio, and pore meta- 
physice. The discnrBiTe facalty then becomes what onr 
Bbokespeare, with happy precision, calls "disoonrse of 
reaeon." 

We will now take up oar reasoning again from the words 
"motion in itaelf," 

It is evident, then, that the reason as the imdiatiTe 
poweT,andtbBrepresentativeof tbe infinite, jadges the nnder- 
standing aa the f acnlty of the finite,and cannot witboat eiror 
be judged by it. When this is attempted, or when the under- 
standing in its fynthemtyriih tbe personal will, nsarps the 
supremacy of tbe reason, or affects to supersede tbe reason, 
it IS then what St. Paul calls tbe mind of tbe flesh (^vqjua 
m/infc), or tbe wisdom of this world. The resnlt is, that the 
reason is super-finite ; and in this relation, its antagonist 
is tbe insubordinate understanding, or mind of the flesh. 

IT. Beaeon, as one with tbe absolute will {In the b«gitt- 
ning viat the Logot, and the IiogM wot wiih Ood, and the 
Logo* VMu Qod), and therefore for man tbe certain repre- 
sentative of the will of Qod, is above the will of man as an 
individual will. We have seen in III. that it stands in 
antagonism to all mere p^icnlars ; but here it stands in 
antagonism to all mere individnal interests as so many 
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selves, to the perBonal will as seekiiig its objects in the 
nuvnifestatioii ^ itself for itself — tit pro ratwne vohuUtu ; — 
whether this be realised with adjunota, aa in the Inst of 
the fleeh, (wd in the Inst of the eye ; or withont adjuncts, 
as in the thirat and pride of power, deBpotiam, ^fotstio 
ambition. The fourth antagonist, thon, of reason, is the 
lost of the wilL 

CoToUary. Unlike a million of tigers, a million of men 
is TOiy different from a million times one man. Each man 
in a nomerons society ia not only ooeziBtent with, bat 
Tirtaally oi^tanised into, the mnltitnde of which he ia an 
integral part. Hia idem is modified by the aUer. And 
there arise impnlses and objects from this tynlheiit of the 
alter et idmt, myself and my neighbour. This, again, is 
strictly analogous to what takes plaoee in the vital organi- 
sation of the iudividnal man. The cerebral system of the 
nerves has ite correspondent aniithetii in the abdominal 
system : bnt hence arises a lynthesia of the two in the 
pectoral system as the intermediate, and, like a drawbridge, 
at once oondnctor and boundary. In the latter, as objec- 
tized by the former, arise the emotions, afEections, and, in 
one word, the passions, as distinguiahed from the (Munitions 
and appetites. Now, the reason has been shown to be 
Buper-indiTidoal, gener^y, and therefore not less so when 
the form of an individualization subsists in the aU«r, than 
when it is confined to the vii«m ; not lees when the emotions 
have their conscious or believed object in another, than 
when their subject ia the individual personal self. For 
though these emotions, affections, attachments, and the 
like, are the prepared ladder by which the lower nature is 
taken up into, and made to partake of, the highest room,— 
as we are taught to give a feeling of reality to the higher 
per medvum eomttfune with the lower, and thus gradually to 
see the reality of the higher (namely, the objects of reason), 
and finally to know that the latter are indeed, and pre- 
eminently real, as if yon love your earthly parents whom 
you see, by these means yon will learn to love your Heavenly 
Father who is invisible ; — yet this holds good only so far as 
the reason is the president, aud its objects the ultimate 
aim ; and cases may arise in which the Christ as the Lc^^os, 
or Bedemptive Beason, declaree, H» tkat love$ father or 
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mother more than me, w net worthy of me; Jtaj, be that can 
permit Ms emotions to rise to an eqiiaUty with the TuuTersal 
reason, is in enmity with tiiat reason. Here, then, reason 
appears as the love of Ood ; and its antagonist is the attach- 
ment to individnale wherever it exists in diminution of, or 
in oompetition with, the love which is reason. 

In these five paragraphs I have ennmerated and explained 
the sereml powers or forces belonging or incidental to 
hnman nature, which id all matters of reason the man is 
bound either to subjugate or subordinate to reason. The 
application to Faith follows of its own accord. The first 
or most indefinite sense of faith is fidelity : then fidelity 
under previous contract or particular moral oblu^atdon. 
In this sense faith is fealty to a rightful superior ; &itb is 
the duty of a faithful subject to a rightfnl governor. Then 
it is allegiance in active service ; fidelity to the liege lord 
under circumstances, and amid the temptations of usurpar 
tion, rebellion, and intestine discord. !N'ext we seek for 
that rightfnl superior on our duties to whom all our duties 
to all other superiors, on our faithfulness to whom all oar 
bounden relations to all other objects of fidelity, are founded. 
We mast inquire after that duty in which all others find 
their several d^rees and dignities, and from which they 
derive their obUgative force. We are to find a superior, 
whose rights, including our duties, are presented to the 
mind in the very idea of that Supreme Being, whose 
sovereign prerogatives are predicates implied in the sub- 
jects, as the essential properties of a circle are co-assumed 
in the first assumption of a circle, consequently nnderived, 
unconditional, and as rationally imsusceptible, so probably 
prohibitive, of aU farther question. In this sense, then, 
faith is fidelity, fealty, allegiance of the moral nature to 
God, in opposition to all usurpation, and in resistance to 
eJl temptation to the placing any other claim above or 
equal with our fidelity to Qod. 

The will of Ood is the last gronnd and final aim of all 
our duties, and to that the whole man is to be harmonized 
by subordination, subjagation, or suppression alike in com- 
mission and omission. But the wiU of God, which is one 
with the supreme intelligence, is revealed to man through 
the conscience. But the conscience, which consists in an 
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ioBppellable bearing- witness to the troth and realiiy of oar 
reaaon, may legitimately be constmed with the term reason, 
BO far as the conscience is prescriptiTe ; while as approving 
or condemning, it is the oonscionansss of the sabordination 
or iasnbordination, the harmony or discord, of the personal 
will of man to and with the representative of the wiU of 
Ood. This brings me to the last and fnlleat sense of Faith, 
that is, the obedience of the individual will to the reason, 
in the lost of the flesh as opposed to the Hnpersenanal ; in 
the last of the eye as opposed to the enpersensnoas ; in the 
pride of the nnderstan^ng as opposed to the infinite ; in 
the (pp^yij/ia aapt6t in oontrarieiy to the spiritnal truth ; in 
the lust of the personal will as opposed to the absolnte and 
oniversal ; and in the love of the creatnre, as far as it is 
opposed to the love whioh ia one with the reason, namely, 
the love of God, 

Thas, then, to conclnde. Faith sabsists in the gynthesi* 
of the Iteason and the individual WiU. By virtae of the 
latter, therefore, it mnst be an energy, and, inaamncb aa 
it relates to the whole moral mim, it mnst be exerted in 
each and all of his constituents or incidents, faculties and 
tendencies ; — it must be a total, not a partial — a continnoos, 
not a desultory or occasional — energy. And by virtoe of 
the former, that is, Beason, Faith mnst be a Light, a form 
of knowing, a beholding of Tmth. In the incomparable 
words of the Evangelist, therefore, — Faiik mutt he a Light 
originating in the Logot, or Urn guhatanUaX Bieaton, which is 
co-etemal and one wUh the Holy Will, and which lAght is at 
the swme tims the I/ife of men. Now, as I/ife is here the snm 
or collective of all moral and spiritual acts, in soSering, 
doing, and being, so is Faith the source and the sum, the 
enei^ and the principle of the fidelity of Man to God, by 
the subordination of his human Will, in all provinces of 
his nature, to his Beason, as the sum of spiritual Truth, 
representing and manifesting the WiU Divine, 
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NOTES ON THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, 



PUTIB. 

AMAIT may pray night and day, and yet deoeive liim- 
self ; bat no man oan be aasnivd of bis aincerity, who 
does not pray. Prayer is faith paeaing into act ; a nnion 
of the wiU and the intellect realizing in an intellectual act. 
It ia the whole man that prays. Less than this is wishing, 
or lip- work ; a charm or a mnmmery. Pray dlwayt, sayi the 
Apofltle ; — tiiat is, hare the habit of prayer, turning your 
thonghte into acts by connecting them with the idea of 
the redeeming Qod, and eren so reconverting yonr aotunw 
into tbonghts. 



TSB SACBiHINT OF TBI BdOHABUT. 

The best preparation for taking this sacrament, better 
than any or all of the books or tracts composed for thia 
end, is, to read over and over again, and often on yonr 
knees — at all events with a kneeling and praying heart — 
the Gospel according to St. John, till your mind is 
familiarized to the contemplation of Christ, the B«deemer 
and Mediator of mankind, yea, of every creatnre, as the 
living and Belf'snbsisting Word, the very tmth of all bne 
being, and the very being of all endnring tmth ; the re^ty, 
whi^ is the enbstanoe and nnity of all leali^ i tk9 Ughh 
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vJhieh UgMeih every man, Bo that vrhftt we oall reuon, !• 
itaelf a light from th&t light, lumen a- htee, as the Lfttin 
more diatiiiotly expreeaea thia fact. Bat it is not merely 
light, bat therein is liie ; and it ia the life of Chriat, tlie 
co-etemal Son of God, that ia the only trae life-giving light 
of men. We are aaanred, and we belieye, that Cluiat ia 
God ; God manifeated in the fleah. Aa God, he mnat be 
preaent entire in every creBrtnre ; — (for how can God, or 
indeed anj apirit, exiat in parts F) — bat he ia said to dwell 
in the regeneratci, to oome to them who receive him hj 
faith in hie name, that is, in his power and influence ; for 
thia is the meaning of the word " name " in Soriptnre when 
applied to God or his Christ. Where tme belief exists, 
Christ ia not onlj present with or among na ; — ^for so he is 
in every man, even the moat wicked ; — but to ns and for 
ns. Tkat wot the frws light, lohieh lightath mtary man titat 
eometh into the world, He wai in the world, and the world 
wai 'made by him, OMd the world £tieu him not. Svt at many 
at reoeived him, to them gave he power to become the tone of 
Ood, oeen to thorn, that heUwe in hi$ name; which were horn, 
not of blood, nor of the vnU of ike fieth, nor of the wiU of man, 
bvi of God. Avd the Word wot madefleeh, and dwelt among 
ut. John i. 9 — 14. Again — We wUl come tmto hdm, and 
make our abode with him,. John xiv. 23. Aa traly and as 
really aa your aonl reaidea oonatitatiTely in yonr living 
body, personally, and aabstantially doea Christ dwell in 
every r^enerate man. 

After thia conrae of study, yon may then take np and 
proae aentence by sentence the communion service, tbe 
beat of all comments on the Scriptnres appertaining to thia 
mystery. And this is the preparation which will prove, 
vrith God's grace, the snr^ preventive of, or antidote 
against, the freezing poiaon, the lethargizing hemlock, of 
the doctrine of the Sacramentaries, according to whom the 
Eucharist is a mere practical metaphor, in which things 
are employed instead of articulated sounds for the exclusive 
purpose of recalling to oar minds the hietcrical fact of our 
Lord's crucifixion ; in abort — (tbe profaneness is with 
them, not with me) — just the aame as when Proteatants 
drink a glass of wine to the glorious memory cf William 
IIL I Trne it is, that tbe remembrance is one end of th« 
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morainent ; tnt it ia. Do thit in remtmhranM of m«,— of 
nil (hat Cbriat wbb and is, hath done and is still doing for 
fallen mankind, and, of canrea, of hia omoifixion incln- 
nrelf, bat not of his omoifizion alone. 14 December, 



COUPANIOH TO THB AlTAB. 

Firtt, tbsD, thst w« Difty come to this heaTenly feast holy, and adorned 
Willi the wedding guntent, Matt. xxii. 11, we niuc mkrch our hearts, 
and examiDe onr cuntcienoes, not only till we 8e« our aiiu, but until we 
hate them. 

Bat what if a man, seeinz his ein, earnestly desire to 
hate it F Shall he not at the altar offer np at onoe his 
desire, and the yet lingering sin, and seek for strength P 
Is tiot this sacrament medicine as trell as food ? Is it aa 
end only, and not likewise the means P Is it merely the 
triumphal feast; or is it not even more truly a blessed 
refreshment for and during the conflict P 

This confession of sins mnst not be in general terms only, that we are 
unnera with tbe rest of mankind, bnt it most be a gpecial declaratioa to 
God of all oar most heinous sins in thought, word, and deed. 

Luther was of a different judgment. He would have na 
feel and groan under our sinfnlneBB and utter incapabiUty 
of redeeming onrselres from, the bondEige, mther than 
hoeard the pollution of our imaginations by a recapitnlation 
and renewing of sins and their images in detail. Do not, 
he says, stand picking the flaws ont one by one, but plunge 
into the river, and drown them I — I renture to be of 
Lather's doctrine. 



GouunmoK Sbbtioi. 

In tiie first Exhortation, before the words " meritorious 
Crmb and Passion," I should propose to insert "his as- 
sumption of humanity, his incarnation, and." Likewise, 
a little lower down, after the word " sustenance," I would 
insert " as." Tor not in that sacrament eidusively, but in 
all the aots of assimilative faith, of which the EatdiuiBt is 
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EpiaUn — ^1 Cor. xr. 1. 

AvfAraa, I deelara unio you tit Qotptl ahich I prmeRtd mito j/o*. 

Why ahoald the obsolete, thongh faithful, Saxon trana- 
lation of tlwtyyfXiov be retained? Why not " good tidingB " ? 
Why thus change a most appropriate and intelligible 
designation of the matter into a mere conventional name 
of a particular book P 

lb. 

lorn fhat Ciritt died far onr ibu. 

Bat the meaniag of vrcp ruf Itfiapriuy ^[iSy is, that 
Christ died throa^ the sine, and for the aiimere. Ho 
died throngh oar sins, and we live through his righteonsnesa 

Gospel. — Luke xviii. 14 

73w mm waU dotm to U hMutju^ifitd mthar tfmt tit atJm. 
N'ot simply jnatifled, observe; bat jaetified rather than 
the other, $ jnivoc, — that ia lees remote from salvntioa, 

ZXy. SuNDAT ArriB Tbivht. 

Collect. 

th»t tl , . . 

m»,y of thee be plenteoualj n 

Bather — " that with that enlarged capacity, which with- 
oat thee we cannot acquire, there may likewise be an 
increase of the gift, which from thee alone we can wholly 
receive." 



To the diBpensationa of the twilight dawn, to the firet 
messengers of the redeeming word, the yet lisping ntterers 
of light and life, a strength and power were given hecwuo 
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of lli^ enemies, greater and of more immediate inflaence, 
than to the Beers and proclaimera of & clearer day : — even 
as the first re-appearing crescent of the eclipsed moon 
shineB for men wi£b a keener brilliemce than the following 
larger segments, preyionalf to its total emersion. 

lb. T. S. 



Power+idea = angel. 

Idea — poirer = man, or Prometheus. 



r Itrad: hit wartHp tmd 

The " clouds ", in the Bjmbolical language of the Scrip- 
tures, mean the events and course of things, seemingly 
effects of human will or chance, bat overruled l^ 
Providence. 



Ps. LXXII. 

This psalm admits no other interpretation but of Christ, 
as the Jehovah incarnate. In any other sense it would bo 
a specimen of more than Persian or Moghnl hyperbole and 
bombast, of which there is no other instance in Scripture, 
and which no Chris tian would dare to attribute to an inspired 
writer. We know, too, that the elder Jewish Church 
ranked it among the Messianic Psalms. N.B. The Word 
in fit. John and the ^ame of the Most High in the Psalms 
are eqntvalent terms. 



God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, the 
only begotten, the Son of God and God, King of Sings, 
and lihe Son of the King of Kings ! 



HOnS OH TBI 



Ps. Lxxrv. 



V. 1. tUmk l^mt thf/ eangregaivm, vihom (jloa tuul ptmHaied osd 
rtdamed ^eld. 

The Lamb eacrificed from the begiimiug of the world, 
the Gtid-Mfui, the Judge, the Belf-promised Iledeemer to 
Adam in the garden I 

V. IS. Titm melut llu headt of tU Leviathan inpittn; ndgaveit 
kirn to bt tntiU for lie ptopie m lite witdemeu. 

Does this allnde to any real tradition F' The Fsabn 
appears to have been oomposed shortly before the captiTity 
of Jnd&h, 



Pa. T.XXXn. TV. 6—7. 

The reference which oni* Lord made to these mjHt«rioiiB 
verses, gives them an especial interest. The first apostasy, 
the fall of the angels, is, perhaps, intimated. 



Ps. Lxxxvn. 

I wonld fain nnderstand this Psalm ; bnt first X mast 
collate it word by word with the origin^ Hebrew. It 
seems clearly Messianic. 



pb. Lxxxvrn. 



Compare Enekiel, xxxvii. 



I think the Bible veovion might with advantage be enb- 
■titnted for this, which in some parts is scarcely intelligible. 



T. t.—lht aaltn ttamd im the hUU. 

No ; dood above the mourdaini. The referenoe ia to tbe 
Deluge. 

Pb. CV. 
V. a. Lttfie iaari t^ Ikrm rttjotee tint utk <A« Lord. 
If even to seek the Lord be Joy, what will it be to find 
him F Seek mei Lord, that I may be f oond by thee ! 



Y. 3. TJnderatand — " Thy people shall ofier themselvea 
willingly in the day of conflict in holy clothing, in their 
best army, in their best anae and accoatreraeats. As the 
dew from the womb of the momiDg, in number and bright- 
ness like dew-dropB ; bo shall be thy youth, or the youth 
of thee, the young volunteer warriors." 

V. 5. " He shall shake," concuss, concutiet regea die irce 

Y. 6. For "smite in snnder, or wotmd the heads;" 
Bome word answering to the Latin conguofmre. 

Y. 7. For "therefore," translate "then shall he lift ap 
his head again;" that is, aa a man languid and sinking 
from thirst and fatigne after refreshment. 

N.B. — I see no poetic discrepancy between tv. 1 and 5. 

Ps. CXVUL 
To be interpreted of Christ's Church. 

Pa. CXKYJ. 

V. 5. Ab the Titers in tbe south. 
Does this allude to the periodical rains P * 

I See Home in loc. note.— H. N. C. 
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As a tranaparency on Bome night of pablio rejoicing, 
Been hj common day, with the lamps from within removed 
— even sacb wonid the PBalms be to me nninterpret«d by 
&e GoBpel. hononred Mr. Hnrwitz ! ' Conld I but make 
yoa feel what grandeur, what ma^ificence, what an ever- 
liuting significance and import Christianity gives to every 
fact of your national biatoiy — to every page of your eacred 



Articles or Beliqioit. 

XX, It is monmf al to think how many recent writers 
have criminated our Church in conBeqnence of their igno- 
rance and inadvertence in not knowing, or not noticing, the 
contra-distinction here meant between power and authority. 
Bites and ceremonies the Chnrcb may ordain jure proprw t 
on matters of faith her jndgment is to be received with 
reverence, and not gaineayed bat after repeated inqniries, 
and on weighty groonds. 

XXXYII. It ii lawful for ChristJui men, at the commandment of 
the magistrate, to wear veapona, nod to serve id wan. 

This is a very good instance of an anaeemly matter 
neatly wrapped np. The good men recoiled from the plain 

' See p. 110, ante. In addition to the ' Tindidae Hebraicae,' there 
alluded to, Mr. Hjman Hnrwiti was the author of ' Elements of the 
Hebrew Langoaee,' which reached a fourth edition in 1848, and other 
works. He wu Frofessor of Hebrew at the Uniiersity of London, and 
niBsler of the Hebrew Academy at Highgate. Onr antbor's intinmcy 
with him is indi<»led by the fact that on Hnrwiti publishing his ' Djrgo 
Channted in (he Great Sjnago^e, St. James's Place, Aldgate,on the Daj 
of the Funeral of the FnncessCharlutle,' ISI", Coleridge added a trans- 
lation in English. The translation appears in lute editions of Coleridee'a 
poems with the title ' Israel's Lament, &c. The following also testes 
lu the Mendship, and likewise to Ciileridge's pruiicieDcy in Hebrew. In 
Hurwits's preface to his collection of ' Hebrew Tales,' ieS6, he »y» : — 
" Excepting the three moral tales originally published in that wnabl* 
work, 'The Friend,' ['Whoso Hath Foond a Virtoons Wife,' &c., 
' The Lord Helpoth Man and Baaat,' and ■ Conyersation of a Philosopher 
with a Rabbi t ' see Staadord Library edition, I86B, pp. 246-8], so 
admirably translated by my friend Mr. S, T. Coleridge, and which ara 
by his kiod permission inserted in this collection," jfc, &c. See also 
H. N. Coleridge's note to the 'Table Talk 'of April U, 1830— En. 
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words — "It IB Uwfnl for Chriatian men at tlia oomnand 
of a ting to slatig}it«r as many ChriBtdanB as they can" I 

Weill I could most sinoerelf snliacribe to all these 
articles. September, 1831. 



A NIGHTLY PRATER. 1831. 



ALMIGHTY GOD, by thy eternal Word my Creator 
BedeemerandFreserrer! whohastinthyfroeoommu- 
nicatire goodness glorified me witb the capability of know- 
ing thee, the one only absolute Good, the eternal I Am, as 
the anthor of my being, and of desiring and seeking thee 
as its ultimate end ; — who, when I fell from thee into the 
mystery of the f^se and evil will, didst not abandon me, 
poor self-lost creature, bat in thy condescending mercy 
didst provide an access and a return to thyself, even to 
thee the Holy One, in thine only begotten Son, the way 
and the trath from everlasting, and who took on himself 
humanity, yea, bec&me flesh, even the man Christ Jesus, 
that for man he might be the life and the resurrection ! — 

Giver of all good gifts, who art thyself the one only 
absolute Good, from whom I have received whatever good 

1 have, whatever capability of good there is in me, and 
from thee fi;ood alone, — from, myself and my own corrupted 
will all evil and the oonseqaents of evil, — with inward 
prostration of will, mind, and affections I adore thy infinite 
majesty ; I aspire to love thy trangoendanb goodness ! — In 
a deep sense of my nnworthiness, and my nnfltness to 
present myself before thee, of eyes too pure to behold 
iniquity, and whose light, the beatitude of spirits coniormed 
to thy will, is a consuuiing fire to all vanity and corruption ; 
— ^bnt in the name of the Lord Jesns, of the dear Son of 
thy love, in whose perfect obedience thou deignest to behold 
OS many as have received tiie seed of Christ into the body 
of this death ^-I offer this, my bonnden nightly saorifice 
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the nnneed talenta thoa Last cmtniBted to me, for the 
neglected opportnnitieB, wHoh thy loving-klndiiess tad 
proTided. let me be found a labourer in the Tineyard, 
though of the late hour, when the Lord and Heir of the 
Tintc^^, Christ JeeuB. calleth for hia Bervuit. 

Our Father, |-c. 

To thee, great umnipreaent Spirit, whose mercy is over 
all thy works, who now beholdest me, who heareat me, who 
haat framed my heart to wek and to trust in thee, in the 
nante of my Lord and Sarionr Christ Jesus, I humbly 
commit and commend my body, soul, and spirit. 

OI0T7 be to thee, O God I 
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Power, xlix, 
and BuChorit/, dUUnctioD be- 
tween, 35B. 
Proysr, 3M, 38L TbephUoMphj 

of, 857. 

Tht Lofd'g, 138. 

A Nightly, 340, SBO. 

BiM'k uf Cnmmon, Notes on, 

8S7, 337, S3B, 3&0. Pniposed 

ktteratioTis in, 3S8, et iq. 
FMuhtr, the, 888. 
Preaching, SI. Bap^sm and 

preachiDfr. 848. 
Pride, 69, 78. 

and hummiy. 7S. 

FrioBtley, Dr. 139, 839, 870. 
Principle, 40. 
Fiomeiheus, 189, 970. 
ProDtite, the ingrafted verd of, 

837. 
Proteljtizing, Coleridge's altempti 

at, 337. 
Profipecu in Lfe, fear of injuriog, 

GB. 
FrotestantiBtn and schism, 316. 
ProtbesiB, Thesis, &c., furmg of 

Logic, 113,343. 
Prudence, 11, 17, IB. 22, 33,34, 

131. Fradence distinct from 

Morality, xiil, 131. 
and Morality, Coleridge's 

views of their relations, )tjtxi, 64. 
Prudent isl Aphorism s, 37. 
Psalms,the,3US. See also Prayer 

Book. 
Psilanthropiam, 139, 160. 
PsilanthropistB, 138. 
Ptolemaic system, the, 156. 
Pnblic, mmpering the, IS8. 
Public Good, the I "We want 

public Bonis," 98, 
Pulpit, insincerity in the, 318. 

Pnlpit ' ' routiniera," 308. 
Purgatory. 806. And the Bible, 

313. 
Parity requisite to the attainment 

of knowledge, 64. 



B^binical aad otkar dotage* oB 
the SoriptDTes, 194. 

Rukrs at religion, 78. 

Kaniom, the word, 81B. 

BaiieniU Christian, the, 374. 

Rational inleiprataticMi of the 
8criptnrea, Xxxriii. 

and naaoD, th« word* in re- 
lation to religion, xxxiii, 8. 

Readers and anthore, it, xriii. 

IJaason in man, 137. NeglKt of 
■tudiee belonging to it, zTii. Dis- 
cemmMit by, 4. Keasonnottbe 
ftcnlty of finite, 345. God u 
reason, 859. Practical reason, 
97, US, 164, 877, 383. Bight 
reason and Faith, 838, 389. 
Season is aaper-indindual, 
ste. 

and its antagonist! in man, 

S4S. And the conscience, 889, 
345. Keason and rational, use 
of the words in relation to re- 
ligion, ixiiii. Reason and the 
Spirit, 96 ; and SfNTitual re- 
ligion, ixxvi. 

— — the, and the Understanding, 
xi, 135, 143. 143, 171. Theirdif- 
feroDce in kind, US, 148, Cole- 
ridge's " twenty years" of con- 
tention for this distinction, 160, 
The distinction a key to Cole- 
ridge's system, xzxiL Prof. 
J. E. Green's view, 878. Hil- 
ton's view, lix. Summary of 
the scheme of the ai^mnont, 
377. [For Ibis ai^nmeot See 
also Understanding, Sec, the 
' Aids ' tbronghont, posnnt, and 
the * Confessions ' in part-J 

Beason and the will, 344. See also 
WilL 

Reasoning in leligion, rnle fi>r, 
108. 

Reconcilenient, 50. 

KecoDcitiatlon. 61, 315. The 
word and its connection with 
money-changing, 215. 

Redeemer, the, 18. See also 
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sar. 

RomanM, EpiBtles, qooted, Ac., 
xxxix, 39, 42, 43, 113, 174. 

RomUh Church, the, 199, 246. 
Sea klao Romui Catholic, &c. 

hierarchy, soiiTce of Ihoir 

power, 213. 



Tit, doctrine of the, S60. 
Skcrament of the Eocbuist, and 
the beet preparation for it, 350. 

SMmnenCoriea, the " freecinK poi- 
son" of their doctrine of the 
Eucharist, 391. 

Saddooeee and Fh&riseee, the, 133. 

SwuC, and St. See the names of 
the Saints, as Jolin, Paul, jcc 

Salvation, the doctrine of, 36. 

Satire and enthiuiwni, 46. 

Satirical critics of religion, 45. 

Ssragee, their belief in a fdture 
life, S37. 

Saviour, The, 16S, 169. 

SceplJcitm, origin of, 29. 

Soeptice, anwiUing, 103. 

Scheme, b., not a science, 19S. 

Schism, and St. Paul's view of it. 



254,2 



B, 267- 



— and Protestantism, 31G. 
Science and religioD, 1G2, 205. 

whatia, and what is merely a 

scheme, 199. 
Scottish philosophy at fault, xHx, 

Scriptare,a, 2Ba. Figure of speech 
in, 56,313. Its language, S5. 
Its literal sense the safer, 56. 
See also Bible, InspirSition, &c. 

interpretation, 101, 194, 

205,243. Private ioterpretation 
denonnced, 199. Rationai inter' 
pretation, xsxix. See also Alle- 
gory, Heuphor, Bible, &c. 

Scriptures, Letters on the Inspira- 
tion of tiie. See ' Confessions of 
U) Inquiring SpiriL' " Search 
ye," kc. 246, 



Sect, or Choroh, lovers, aphoriva 
for, 66. 

Seed analysed, 41. 

Seekert, the, 94, 

Selden on Soraiiuitint Sarifttmi*, 
346. 

Self, 306. 

Self-deceit, 61. 

Self-interest, prudent, M. 

Self-knowled^ xix, Ixxl. 

Selfishness, 99. 

Self-questioning, 205. 

Seneca qnoted on spiritual truths, 
S6. 

Senses, conscieitce and the, 342. 

Sensibility, 82. 

Serpent, the, and Eve, 171. 

Shaltesbury, 128. His philosophy, 
92. 

Shakspere, and his doubtful works, 
302. His " discourse of reason, 
346. His Falstair, 310. 

Coleridge's 'Lectures' on, 

referred to, 302. 

Sick bed, a, 207. 

Silence, the nrtue of, 71. 

Sin,—" The sablle bosom uu," 5, 
10. Original Sin, 172. Soman 
Catholic doctrine of the punish- 
ment of sin, 213. The remedy 
for sin, 70. The tyranny of sin, 
34. See also Origin of Sin, Ori- 
ginal Sin, &c 

Sins, confession of. See Confea- 
sion. Imilstingsins, 7S. 

Skink, the, 78. 

Slander, 70. 

Smith, John, his Tracts (1660), 
quoted, 167. 

Socinian doctrine of forgiveness 
66. 

Socrates, 64. 

Sophisms, exposing, xviL 

Saul,tlw,xxi,83. ItsdiKrentfacnl- 
ties assigned to parts of Religion, 
21. Its immortality, 238. '-" 
organs of se " *" ■ 



], 57. Plotinns m 
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ibe soiil, S3. Sonl &Dd Spirit, 

203. See &l«o Spirit, && 
South, Dr., and hig gpecnlationa 

upon the state of Adam and Eve, 

194. 
Southsys ' Omniina' referred (o, 

S5. 
Space, IIB. 
Spunish refugee, a, on Chri8lianit7 

am! ProtesDantism, 239. 
Species and genaa, 149. 
Specalative reason and Theologj', 

123. 



the Hoi J Spirit's 
known, 39. Pretended call of 
the Spirit, 98. The term Spirit, 
3B, 100. The Spirit in man is 
the Will, 59, 88. 



and flesh, 32 S, 243. 

and reason, 96. 

and sonl, 203. 

sad the will, 167. 

Rnd the Word, 31T. 

SpiritnaJ, the, Flatonic liew of, 
20, The Spiritual in man, 88, 
BO*. In religion, 20, 61. 

and natural, the Cerma, xxx. 

Misinterpretation of the t«rms 
in the New Testament, xlriil. 

Clommunion, 200. 

inflnenpea, rational, 39, SO. 

life and spiritual death, 317. 

That whicJi is it indeed, 102. 
Aphorisms on, 88, 96. The 
transiti.in from morality to spi- 
ritual religion, 63. 

Squaah, the, 78. 

St., and Saint See the names 
of the SuntB, as Jotin, Paul, 
&c. 

' Statesman's Mannl,' Coleridge's, 
referred to, 199. 

StBrne, 34, 

Stoic, the, 57. 



X. 876 

Storg^, or maternal instinct, S83. 

StuaT^ Fruf. (? Mosei), ud his 
Commentarj on the Epistle Co 
the Hebrews, xl. 

Student, the Theological, an apho- 
rism for him, 66. 

Students ibr the ministr/ ad- 
dressed, XTI. 

Stody neglected for ■ 



Subjectiie and Objective, 117. 

Success and desert, S3S. 

Superstition, 136, 348. 

and belief, 287, 

Saperatitions go in pairs, 246. 
Superstitions respecting B^>- 
tiam, S49. 

Swallow, the, 74. 

Swedenboi^ian, Coleridge' s^ al- 
leged converiSon of a, 337. 

Swift, 45. 

Symbol, 173. 

Symbolical and allegorical, diffe- 
rence between, 313. 

' Table Talk,' Coleridge's, editions 
of, .■i37. 

Talkativeness of iromen and 
Frenchmen, 72. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 170, 338, 230. 
Extracts from his works, 172,187, 
338, 329, 234. His ' Boos Jos- 
tificatus,' 172, 187, Hia ' Li- 
berty of Frophesying,' and his 
alterationof It, 245. His work 
on Repentance, 307, 213. 

Technical phrases, 59. 

Temperance inculcated, 59. 

Temple, the light of the, 392. 

Temptation, 186. 

Tempter, the, 166. 

Terms, Doctrinal, 36. Technical, 
S9. See jso Worda. 

Testament, Hew, See New Tes- 

Old.' See Bible. 

the Oid and the New, 133. 

Theological student, aphorism for 

die, 66. 



1. 1*2- 
Tb«8«, kinds of, Prothraia, Hie- 

■ii,ac, IIB, S43. 
Thinldiig man, the, xix. 
" Thioking ionlj, we waot,' 1 00. 
Thought, the txealtj of, a. The 

nuion for noteltj ia, 72. 

Thought and atteDtion, 3. 
Th<irt«l,ihe mnrderw, hia " bnmp 

of benevotence," 100. 
Time and Etenity, S09. 
'Titnt AndroniciiB,' Shskipere's, 

303. 
Toleration, 67, 68. 
TuDgne, the, and detraction, TO, 

71. The phrase "Hold your 

tongue! "A. 
Toolie, Home, his Wioged words. 



Tranaflgnntion, the, 312. 

Tranagreaaioiu, the MTing power 
of, IS9. 

TransuiMtsntiBtioD, 87, 123. Ar- 
nanld'a wurli on, 26a 

Trinity, llie, 116, 121. The doc- 
trine of, 103. 

Troabies, refuge from, 76. 
Worldly troubles, 77. 

■ftnth, 71, Chrislianity is not 
better than tmlli, 66. Hooker 
un, 287. Trath must bd soaght 
ill hnniility, 126, Lure of Inilh, 
291. Truth Supreme 1 255. 

and btlief, 293. 

partial, zealots of, 351. 

IVudu, the most useful, I. 

Ultrafidianiim, 13S. 
Unilerstanding = disconrse, 328. 

How modified in man, 283. St. 

Augtutine on, xnii. The word 

in St. John, 4. 

and inttinct, 162. 

■ and reason, 139, 346. The 

distinction between, zzxii, SOS. 
in of the terms, Iriii, Izi, 



167. Bee also ReMon and 

Undentaudiug. 
Dnicitj, isa. 
Unions, Religious, fl7. 
Unitarian, the word, 138. 

Its doctrine of self-salvation, 87. 

See also Piilanthropiam, &o. 
Unitarians, 230, 232. They^ould 

be called " Psilanthropists," 138. 
Unity, 40. 

and the Unitarians, 138. 

Unkjndnesa, 151. 

Vanists, the, 94. 

Tinity and humility, 69. 

Vice a wound, 129. 

and Tirtne, tjie twilight be- 
tween, 24. 

Vim, 0, a, quoted, sir. 

Vicious men and good, 73. 

VlrgU, 275. 

Virtue, 30, 128. Virtue a medicine 
and vice a wound, 139. Virtue 
and righteousness, 6. 

' Vital Dynamics,' Pnif Green'*, 
referred to, 59 ; quoted, 378- 

Vital power of insects, &c., 163. 

Wall, W., his tract on Baptism, 

254, 2S5. On the Cliurch, and 
unity among Christians, 256-57. 

Warburton, 45, 239. His tract 

on Grace, 258. 
Wars and Chriatian men, 358. 
Water, the word »a used by Christ, 

272. 
Waterland and Bull, their works, 

311-13. 
WatckTDan, the, Coleridge's, 28. 
Wesley, John, and Che Bible, 31 1 , 
Wickedness, 54. When it passes 

into madness, 342. 
Will, 176, TheAbsolule Will, 334, 

255. A good will, 197. When 
will constitutes law, 201. The 
will of the Spirit, 303. The 
will ^ the spirit in man, 68. 
Jeremy Taylor on the will, 291. 
See also Ongioal Sin, &c 

and the braCe aiumals, 201. 



Will and Free-will, S43. 

and lovB, 26. 

and reason, 34+, 

Free, jiJix, 39, 40, 

104, na, 176, tS5, 190. 

'Wind-harp, a, 20?- 

Wilch of Endor, the, and : 
[iretationof the word wiluh, ill, 

WUchcrsft, and Sir M. Hale, all. 

Women and FrencbmeQ, talkative- 
Bem of, 72. 

and religions fanaticism, £10. 

Wonder, 156. 

" Word, che, that was in the be- 
ginning,'' 29-t. The Ditine 
Word, 6. The informinE Word, 
4. The Word as a U^t, 342. 
The Word and the Spirit, 317. 

Words, xvi. Their force ai used 
hy Coleridge. Ixix. Hobbca on, 
167- Importance of a knowledge 



of words, 5. Legerfiemun with 
words, 23, Bl- Meaning and 
hiitory of words, 15, 100. The 
scaence of words, ji»i The use 
of words, 150. See also Terms, 
and some words under dieir 

Wordsworth, 44, 271. 

Works, Good, 85. 

World, the, its ansatisfytnf[ 
nature, S4, 76, S2, 336. Be- 
tiring from the world, S4. 

Worldlinees and Godliness, 56, 60. 

Worldlji 

flaeoce of, 68. 
Wrapped ap,anseemlf matter, 
Wrap-raacal, a, 121, 

Young, the, education of, xtL 

Zealola of pu-tiul ti'uth, 251. 
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ABISTOTLBS Hloomwlwan 
fittalca. Tianslated, with Intio- 
duction and Notes, by the Venw- 
able Aichdeacon Browne. V- 

FoUtloa wid Eoonwnlcw. 

Tfanslated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Inlioduction by Dt. GilUea. 
SI- 
-: — MetaphTBlas. Twiwlated by 
the Kev, John H. M'Mahon, 
M.A. S^- 

Hlatory oi Aalnifcla. Trans. 

by Richard CresiweU, M.A. y. 

. Organon; oi, Lc^cal Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Poiphyry. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. a vols, 
ji. 6d. each. 



ARRIAN'B Anabttsia of Alex- 
ander, together wilh the Indioa. 
Translated by E. J. aiinnock, 
M.A., LI.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 51. 

ATHENaiUS. The DolpnoBO. 
phials; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. S'- «ach. 

BACON'S Moral and Hlatorloal 
VJoiiM, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
, Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., EUiabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Briton, Julius Cresar, 
•md Augustas Csesar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3^. f^- 

Novum Organnm and Ad- 

vanoement of Learrdng. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. y. 



BAX'S Mumal of the Hlitory 
of PhlloBophy. for the use 01 
Students. By E. Belfort Ban. 51. 

BHAUMONT and FLXTOHIIB, 
thdt finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 3s. 6rf. 

BEOHSTBIN'S Cttge and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
andModesofCapture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams. Together 

with SwKKT British Warelbrs. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5J. 



BEOB'S (Venerable) 1 
Uoal History ot Bneland. To- 
gether with the Angijd-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 51. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, aa connected with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. yth edition, revised, 
51. 

KBRKEI^Y (Oeorge), Bishop 
of Oloyno, The Work* of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction Iw the 
Right Hon. A. ]. Baliour, M.P. 
3 vols. ss. each. 

SION. See Thkocritus. 

BJOBNSON'B Ame and Uw 
FlBhar Lasaie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A 31. 6d. 

BLAIB'S Chionologloal Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
headmg the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World,from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double voL lOr. 
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BLAIR'S Index of DatM. Com- 

prebendiug the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and Histoiy of 
the World, alphabcdcillji ar- 
ranged ; being a complete Indei 
to Blair's Chronological Tables. 
By J. W. Rosse. i vols. y. each. 

BLEEff, IntroduoUon to the 
Old ToBtament. By Friedrich 
Bleek, Edited by Johaon Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by C. II. Venables, under 
ibe supervision of (he Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3 vols, Jj. each. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of 

PbUoeophr. King Alfred's Anglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a liteial 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 



— — Handbooks of Athletlo 
Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustratinns. 

r.— Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fivei, 
Golf. 

II. — Rowing and Sculling, 
Seiluig, Swimming. 

III. -Boxing, Broadsword, 
Single Sticlt,&c., Wrest- 
ling, Fencing. 

IV. — Rugby Football, Associa- 
Uon Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fieldball, 

8uoits, Skittles, Bowls, 
orling. 
v.— Cycling, Athlrtics, Skat- 



VII, — Camping Out, Canodng. 
VIII. — Gymnastics, Indian Clubs. 



BOSN'S Handbooks of Ounaa. 

New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations y. &/. 

Vol. I.— Tablr Games :-Bil- 
liards. Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, RougeetNoir, 
Roulette, F.O., Haiard, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Gambs; — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poket, Piquet,. 
Ecart^, Euchre, B&iqiie, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
lion. &c., &c. 
BOND'S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deler- 
the Corresponding Dales. 
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BONOUI'S Nineveh and Its 
Palaoea, 7 Plates and 294 Wo:>d- 
cut Illustrations. 51. 

BOSWBLL'S Life of JohnSMt, 

with the Tour in the Hebrii>bs 

ajid JohNsDNianA. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. With 
Frontisfnece to each vol. 6 vols. 
yt, 6J. each. 
BRAND'S Popular AuUqoltles 
of England, Sootland, and Ire- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., Sc, &c. 3 
vols. $!. each. 
BREMER'S (Fredetlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3J. 6ii. each. 
BBIDGWATEB TREATIBEa 
BeU (Sir Obarles) on the Hand. 

With numeroas Woodcuts. 
Elrby on the History, Hi 

and Instlnots, of Anlmaia. 

Edited by T-lRymer Jones. 

Wiih upwards of lOO Wordcuts. 

a vols. 5;. each. 
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BUDGWATBK Trbatuss ceniimud. 
mdd on the Adaptation of "Zx- 
terual Nature to the FhTBloal 
OondlUon of Man. 31. 6d. 

Ohalmen on tha Adaptation 
of Extamal Nature to tiia 
Uoral and Iat«Jleotvuil Oon- 
■tltutlon ol Man. ji. 



Brink. Vol.1. T^Wvclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kenned;. 
y.6d. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance. Tians- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 31. 6d. 

Vol. III. From Ibc Fonrteenth 



Five Leetorea on Shake- 

ipeare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 

y. 6d. 

BROWNE'S (Sir Tboniaa)Worka 

Mited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols 
31. 6d. each. 



I.— Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub. 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 

II.— Reflections on the French 
Revolution— Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion—Speech on Fox's 
East India Bill, &c. 
III.— Appeal from the New lo the 
Old Whies- On the Na- 
bob of Arcol's Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 



Bdkkb's Wokks ttntimitd. 

IV.— Report on the Affiuis ol 
India, and Articles of 
Cbaige against Warren 
Hastings. 
V. — Conclusion of the Articles ol 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
□D a R^cide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 
VI. — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments- 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 
VII. a VIII.— Speechef on the Im- 

Bichment of Warren 
»3tings ; and Letters. 
With Index. 2 vols. 
31. 61/. each. 

Ufa By Sir J. Prior, y.64. 

BUBHBT'S Bvoilna. By Frances 
Bumey (Mme. D'Arblay). With 
an InlToducllon and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 31. W. 

OeoUlft. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
1 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

BtTRN (R ) Anolent Boms and 

Ita Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook lo the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers, By Robert 
Bum, M.A. With Dumerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
71. W. 

BURNS {Bobert}, Life of. By 
J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
y.6d. 

BURTON'S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melanoholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. ShUleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
fiill Index. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 
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Al-Uadlnah boA Meoooh 
Captain Sir Richard F. Button, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lanc-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations, i vols. 
Jr. 6d. each. 

„*j This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author's latest 

BUTLER'S (Blihop) Analogy or 
ReUglon. Natural an<l Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature ; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermona. -p. 6d. 

BUTLER'S (SaEHuel) Hudlbraa. 
With Variorum N.>tes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 2S Illus- 
trations. Ji. 

or, fiirther Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits, a »ols. 51. 

G^S&R. Commenlaries on the 
Oalllo &nd Civil Wars Trans- 
lated by VV. A. McDevitte, R.A. 
51. 

OAUOENS' Lualad ; or, Ihe Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
Tianshted by W. J. Mickle. jib 
Efiition, revised by K. R. Hodge?, 
M C.P. y. 6d. 

OARAFAS (The) of Maddoloul. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated froni the German of 
Al red de Reumont, 31. 6rf, 

OaKLTLE'S Sartor Beaartus. 
With 75 Illustrations liy Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 51. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B,) 

Zoology. Revised Edition, by 

W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 

numerous Woodcuts, Vol. I. (ts. 

[ Vel. II. out of prim. 



QABPBNTIIH'B Heotauileal 
PfallOBOEiliy. Astronomr, uul 
Horology. i8i Woodcuts. 51. 

Vegetable Vhyslology and 

Syitsmatlo Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D,, 
&c With very numerous Wood- 



Animal Phyalology. Revised 

Edition. With upwaVds (rf 300 
Woodcuts. 6j. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Uasten of renoe, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By t^erton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates erf 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 

CATTBRMOIiE'S Evsnlnga st 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Caiabella. y. 

CATULLUS, TIbuUua, and the 
Vi^ of Venus. A Literal Prose 

CELLINI (Bffliveauto). Us- 
molra of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
y.M. 

OERVANTES' Don gulxol« de 
la Uanoha- Moiteaux's Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 

Oalatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
Gyll. 3J. 6rf. 

Eiemplaiy Novela. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 31. 6rf. 

CHAUOER'3 Poedoal Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols 31. 61J, each. 
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0HSB8 OOltaRSSS of 1663. 
A Collection of the Games played. 

Edited bf J. Lowenttul. ;/. 

OHBTBKITL on Oolonr. Trans- 
lated Trom the Fiench bf Chailes 
Mirtel Third Edition, with 
Plates, p. ; oT'With an additional 
series of 1 6 Plates in Colours, 
71. 6d. 

OHII.LINO'WORTH'S Rellgloii 
of ProtMrtant*. A Safe Way to 
Salvation. 31. 6d. 

OHINA. Plotorlal, DeaorlpUTe, 
ftnd HlBtoriokL With Map and 
nearly too IlluBtrations. 51. 

CHRONIOLES Or THE ORTT- 
8ADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
CreuT de Lion, by Richard oF 
Ueviies and Geoffrey deVinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. ss. 

OIOERO'S OraUona. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. $1. each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Sbuckburgh. 4 vols. 5.r. each. 

On Oratory and OrBtors. 

With Letters 10 Quintus and 
Bnitus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson. M.A, JJ. 

On the Nature of the Qods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof, C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Bajham. Jr. 

AoademlcB, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Ptof. 
C D. Yonge, M.A. 51. 

CIOERO'S Offices ; or, Moral 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay 
on Old Age; La:lius. an Essay 
on Friendship; Scipio's Dream; 
Patadoies; Lflter lo Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C R. 
Edmonds, y. 6d. 

OORNELITTS NEFOS.-.S'm 
TUSTIN, 



OIiASK'S {Hush) Introdnotlan 
to HMnildry. 18th Edition, Re 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planchf, Rouge Groin. With 
nearly lOoo Illastrationi. y. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 



OLASSIO TALES. <. 

Rasselas, Vicat of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Joumry. 31. 6<i, 

OOLGRIDaE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Fssays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 31. Hd. 

Aids to Refieotlon, and the 

Confessions of an iNQUrniNC 
Spirit, to which ace added the 
EssAVS ON Faith and the Book 
or Common Pravbr. 31. 6rf. 

LaotureB and Notaa on 

ShaKespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by T.A-he 31.6^. 

— Blograpbla Ut^rarla; lo- 
Celher with Two Lay Sermons. 
is.6d. 

Tabte-TftH and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Asbc, B.A. 3/. 6d. 

UteoellBnleB, Ssthetlo Uld 

Literary; 10 which is added, 
The Theorv of Life. Col- 
lected an<l arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 31. 5rf. 

COMTB'S PoslUTe Phlloaophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 

COMTE'B PhlloBophy of the 
Soienoea, being an Exposition of 
the rriticiples of the Cours dt 
Phihsophit PosiHve. By G H. 
I.<wes. Jj. 

CONDE'S History of tiie Do- 
minion of tbe Arabs In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foste(. 3 
vols. 31. id. each^ iih)<jL' 



Centaimd tn Bohn's Libraries. 



OOOFBB'S BlogropUoal Dlo- 
(doiuuy. Containiog Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminetit Feisoiu of all Aees and 
Countries. By Thompson Coopec, 
F.S.A. Wlh a Supplement, 
brining the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. 51. each. 

OOZE'S Memoirs of the Dnke or 
Marlborough. With his orieinal 
Correspondence. By W, ODxe, 
M.A., P.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. 



!.6d. 

History of the House of 

Atutrla (1118-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to Ihe KevoJution of 
1S4S. 4 vols. p. bd. eai^. 

ORAIK'B (G. L.) Ptmralt of Know. 

ledge under DlffloulUsB. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates, y. 

CKTJIESHAHK'S Pimota and 
Judy. The Dial<^ue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Ongin, &c. With 34 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signnl and engraved by G. Cruik- 
st^k. 51. 

CUNNTNOHAM'B Uvea of the 
Moat Eminent Brltlah PoluteiB. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fiesh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heatoo, 3 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

DANTE. DlTlns Comedy. Tnms- 
lated by the Rev, H. F. Caiy, 
M.A. 31. 6d. 

> Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
M Ulustrations on Steel, after 
FlaxBuUt 



BAITTE. The Inferno. A Uleral 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A, Cailyle, M.D. 
Si- 

The Purgatorio. A Literal 

Prose Tittoalation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W.S.Dugdale. y. 

D£i COMMnmS (PhlUp), Us- 
molraof. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kitigs of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ot 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits, i vols. 31. bd. 

DEFOE'S Novels Ewd MlMel< 
I&neous Works. With Prehces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scon. ; vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

I. — CBptain Singleton, and 

Colonel Jack. 

II. — Memoirs of a (Cavalier, 

Captain Carleton, 

Dickory Cionke, &c. 

III.— Moll Flanders, and the . 

History of the Devil, 
IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Davies. 
v.— HistoryoftheGrealPWuc 
of London, 1665 J The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-bom H^lishman. 
VI.— Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 
VII, — Robinson Crusoe. 

DE LOLME on the Conalitntlou 
of England. Edited by jotm 
Macgregor. 31. 6d. 
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DGUMUrS HMoiy of Attub 

and Armour, from Ihe Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Dcminin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
Widi Dcailj zooo lilostiations. 
p.6d. 

DBHOSTHEN£S' OntlomL 
Translated bv C. Rum Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 31. td.; Vols. 
ir.-V., y. each. 

SB STAEL'S OorbuM or Italy. 
By Madame d( Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver, y. 6d. 

DEVBTS IiOglo, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. y. 

DIOTIOKAKT of Latin and 
Qreek QuotaUona ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. WithalHhe 



bonim (623 pages), y. 
DICTIONAB? of Obaolste and 

FroTlntdal EneUsh. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. y. each. 
DIDBON'B OhrlBtlan loono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Alt in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 340 Illustrations. 3, vots. 

DIOQEMES LAEBTtnS. Uvea 

and OplolonB of the Ancient 
FhllOBopheTB. Traruilated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A, 51. 
DOBBEE'S AdTeraarla. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 

D O D D ' S SplgranUDBtlBts. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Hear; Philip Dodd, M,A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd EdilioB, revised and 
enkiged. 61. 



DONALDSOWS The Theatre of 
the ameks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illusuationsand 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5r. 

DRAPBR'S History of the 



DUNLOP'S HWnry of Flottoo. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 3 vols. y. each. 

DTZR (Dr T. H.). Pompeii : it* 

Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H.Dyer. LL.D. With nearly 
300 Woiyl Engravings, a targe 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
71. &f. 

TbeOltyofRome: its History 

and Monuments. Witn Illustta- 

DYEH (T. F. T.) British PopiUar 
Ciwtoraa, Preaent and Paat. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Davs of the Year in the 
Britbb Isles, arranged accordii^ 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. S^- 

EBERS' Egyptian Piilnoess. An 

Hbtorical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. y. 6d. 

EDQEWOBTH'S Slorlea for 
Children. With S Illustrations 
by L. Speed, y. 6d. 



XMBBSON'S WorkB. 3 vols 
3,!. bd. each. 
I.— Essays, Lectures and Poems, 
II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
(xraduct of Life. 



Omtaifud tH BoiMs Libranei. 



Emerson's Works centuiuai. 

III.— Sodely and Solitude— Leltera 
and Social aims — Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

SIiLIS (Q.) Spsahnens otEaxly 
English Metrical Somanoes. 
With an Historical Intioduclion 
on the Rise and Prepress of 
Ronmntic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. 51. 

ENNEMOSER'S History of 
Maglo. Translated by William 
Howitt. I vols. 51. each. 

EFIOTETUB, The DlaoourseB of. 
Wiih the Enchbiridiok and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5;. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
CoteridgejM.A. I vols, jj.each. 

EUTEOPins Si< Justin. 

EUSEBIITS FAMPHILUS, 
EoolesioBtloftl History of. Trans- 
laledbyRev.C.F.Ctu-^e.M.A. 51. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
apondendenoe. Eiiiicd from the 
Oiiginil MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. SJ. each. 

FAIBHOLT'S Costume In Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 

PIELDINO'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. AbTahnm Adams. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 31.61/. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foaadllng. Wilh Ciuikshank's 
Illuslratinns. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Amelia. Wilh Cruiksbank's 

lllustralioiis. j^, 



rLAZUAN'S LeoturM on Sonlp- 

ture. By John Flaxoian, R.A. 
Wilh Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. 

FLOREHCEof WORCESTER'S 
Chronlole, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : conipKsing Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. S*' 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Oat- 
respondenoe. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

OrlUoal Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3T. td. 

Essays : on Decision of Cha- 

racter ; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic ; on the aveiaon of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. 3j. 6rf. 

EsaaysoniheEvilsofPopular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discomse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India, y. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvemenl 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces- 
QASPARY'S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D- 
Vol. I. Ji. &/. 

OEOFPREY OP MONMOUTH. 

Ohronlole ot.—Se< Old Ei^ish 
ChrenicUs. 

QESTA ROMANORUU, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the lifonks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 51. 
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aiBBOirS DaoUna and Fftll of 
the Hcmu) Umpire. 'Complete 
uiii Unabridged, with VBrionim 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Chuichman. With i Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^. dd. each. 

O'lLBAST'S History, PrlnolplM, 
ftnd FraotLoe of BonMng. By 

the late J. W. Gilbarl, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised hy A. S. 
Michie. a vols. loi. 

O-IIi BIiAS, Tha AdventnfM of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 14 
Engravliij;;! oo Steel, alter Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik. 
shank. 6^. 

aiBAIiDUS OAMBREHBIB' 
Hlstorloal W(»-k«. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sit 
R. Colt Hoaie. Kerised Edition, 
Edited hy Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5*. 

OOBTHB'S Ftnat Fart I. Ger. 
man Text with Hayward's Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Bnchheim, Ph.D. 51. 

dOETHK'S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. Ji. 6rf. each. 
I. and II. — Autobiography and 

III.— Faust Two Parts, com. 

plete. (Swanwick.) 
IV.— Novels and Tales. 
v.— Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VI. — Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 
VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— WIDielm Meister's Travels. 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 
XI.— Miscellaneous Travels. 
XII,— Early and Miscellaoeoiis 

XIII.— Correspondence with Zeiter. 

XIV Reineke Foic, West-Eastern 

pivan and Achilleid. 



OOIiDBUITH'S Works. A new 



aRABfHONT'a Uemoirs of the 
Oourt of Charles {I Edited hy 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the BoscoBBL Tracts, including 
two not before published, *c. 
New Edition. 51. 

QRAY'S IiAtten. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 



ORBSK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. Ji. 

aRKES SOHANOSS of HeUo- 
donu, LoQgus, snd AohlUss 
TaUiu — vis.. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 
V- 

aKSCIORY'S Latters oa tha 
Evldeooes. Dootrliiea, di DuUet 
of the ahrlstian Rsllgloo. By 
Dr. Olinlhus Gretoty. y. 6d. 

QREENE. 2£AIlI.OW1S, ftnd 
BEN JONSON, Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Ji. id. 

aRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew I^ng, M.A. 
I vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Gammer Qrethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Contaiuiog 41 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and I.udwig 
Grimm. Ji. 6d. 

aROSBI'B Uaroo TIsoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. y.dii. 



CoHtamed itt Bokris Libraries. 



QDISOT'S HlBtory of the 
Sngllsh Revoltitlon ol 1640. 
From the Accession o( Charles 
I, to his Death. Translated by 
William Hailitt. y. td. 

History of Olvlllailtlon, ftom 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by WillUro Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
31. td. each. 

HALL'S (Rev, Robert) Miscel- 
Ictueoua Works and Remains. 
y.M. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Einesl Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. V. 

HABDWIOK'B History of the 
Artlolea of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5;. 

HA UNIT'S TaleB. The Caravan— 
tie Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessarl. Trans, from 
the Geroaan by S, Mendel. 31. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 
I.— Twice-told Talcs, and the 

Snow Image. 
II.- Scarlet Lettet.and the House 
wth the Seven Gables. 
III.— Transformation [The Marb]e 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 

IV.— Mosses fcoro an Old Manse. 



on Men and Mann 

Hazlitl. 31. 6d. 
Leoturas on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 

Characters of Shakespeare's Plays. 

y.M. 
Lootures on tba English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 

Writers. 31. 6rf. 
The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

onBooks,Meii,andThii^. y.td- 
Bound Tkbla. 3'- 6d. 



HAZLITT'S aketchel and 

Esiaya. y, 6d. 

The Spirit of the A«e ; 01, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. CEirew Hailitt. 31, 6d. 

BSATON'S ConofBS BMxxj of 
Painting, ^tw Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monlthoiise. y. 

HEGEL'S Leoturea on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated Ijy 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEIKBI'8 Poems, Completi. 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3/. bd. 

Travel- Ploiures, including the 

Tour in the Han, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
Jices and Maps. y. 6rf. 

HELP'S Life of Ohrletopher 
CoIumbUB. the Discoverer oi 
America, By Sir Arthur Helps, 
■K-C.B. y. td. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. y. 6d. each. 

Life of Plzarro. 31. 6rf, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3J. bd. 

HENDERSON {E.) Select Hls- 
torioal Dooumenta of Uie Middle 
Ages, mcluding the most bmous 
Chatters relating to England, the 
Empire, (he Church, &c., Irom 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B.. A.M., ni.D. 5f. 

HENPREY'S Quids to EngUah 
Oolns, from the Conquest to the 
present time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6j. 

HENR7 OP HTTNTDiaDON'S 
Hlctory of the TjngHrti. Traru- 
Uted by T. Foiestei, M.A. y. 
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HERODOTUS, Traoslatedbylhe 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A- Ji. bd. 

Notea on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commema- 
tois. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 51. 

A nfti yrifl uid Suxoinary of 

EyJ.T. Wbeeler. is. 

HSSIOD, OALUUAOHUS, and 
THBOQNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 51. 

HOFFMANN'S {E. T. W ) Tha 
Seraploa BroUiren. Translaled 
from the Geraian by Li.Col. Ales, 
twing. 2 vols. 3J. fid. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Danoe of Death 
BJid Bible OnU. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Di. 
Thomas Pic^nall Dibdea. 51-. 

HOMEH'S mad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. St. 

OdTBsey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Fiogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Piose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 51. 

5*! also POPB. 

HOOFER'S (a.) Waterloo : The 

Downftm of the First Napo- 
leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Pjans. 31. &/. 

The Campaign of Ssdan ; 

The Downiall of the Second Em- 

C' e, August- Septtmher, 1870. 
ith General Map and Six I'lans 
of Battle. 31. 6rf. 
HORAOH. A new Uteial Prose 
translation, twA- Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 31.6^. 



HUOO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works Hemani - Ruy Bias— 
The King's Diversion. Translated 
by Mis. Newton Crosland and 
F, L. Sloas. 31 bd. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Tianj- 

lated by various Writers, now first 
coUected by J. H. L. Williams. 
y.bd. 

HDHBOLDT'S Oobiiio*. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas. F.L.S. S vols. 
31. kd. each, excepting Vol. V. Jr. 

Personal Na]TaU?e of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial R^ons 
of America during the years 1799- 
1S04. Translated by T. Ross. 3 
voU. J/. e«ch, 

Tlem of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Owk and H. G. Bohn. 
S'- 

HOMPHEEYS' Ooin Colieotor's 
Uanttal. By H. N. Humphreys. 
with upwards of 140 IllustratiiHis 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. S*. 

HUNOAEY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 31. bd. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moln of the LUe of. By his 
Widow, Lucy ; tc^ether with her 
Autobif^aphy, and an Account 
of the Siege of Larhom House. 

HUNT'S Poetry of Solenoe. By 
Richard Hunt, jrd EdkioD, re- 
vised and enlarged, y. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MCTINT- A Plotorlal, De- 
soripUve, and Hletorloal Ac- 
oount, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab, 
with upwards of 100 Engravings 

* on Wood, and a Map. 51. 

INOUI.FH'a Chronlolea of the 
Abbey of Orcyland. with the 
CONTlNtlATlOH by Peter of Blois 
and other WrUers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M^ 51. 
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rovXHO^ (WfuQilngUm) Oom- 
plflte Works, 15 vols. With Pot- 
tioitj, &C. 31. 6£f. each. 
I.-S>lTnagnndi, Knickei- 
bocker's Hiitoiy of New 
York, 
II. —The Sketch-Book, and the 
LUe of Oliver Goldsmith, 
in.— Bwcebridge Hall, Abbots- 
fold and Newsteod Abbef. 
IV.— The Alhambia, Tdei of a 
Traveller. 
v.— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legentu of 
the Conquest of bpain. 
VI. & VII.— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, logether with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panioos. 
VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 

XI.— Life of Mahomet, Uves of Che 
Successors ol Mahomet. 
X.— Adveotates of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfc.t's 
Roost. 
XI. — Bii^iaphies and Miscella- 
neous Pa'pcrs. 
XI1.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Ufl and Letten. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E.Irving, svols. 
y. fxl. each. 
ISOCRATBB, The OmUona of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 51. 
JAMBS'S (a. p. R.) Life of 
Blohord CcBor de Lion. 2 vols. 
3$. hd, each. 

TheLlfeEuulTlineBoriioalB 

ZTV. a vols. 31. W. each. 
JAMiBSON'S (Urs.) Shake- 
speare's Heroes. Character- 
istics of Women; Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs, Jameson. 
3i.6rf. 
JUSSB'S (£.) Aneodotes of Doga. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
EUigraviogs. S^. 



JSSSS'S (J.H,) Memoirs of t&e 
Oonrt of Sngland durliig the 
Belga of the Stuarts, including 
the Piotectoiate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^- each. 

Kemoln of the Fretendera 

and their Adherents, With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON-a Lfros of the Poet*. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. jr. 61/. each. 

JOSBPHUa (Flavlufl), The Works 
of. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shillelo, M.A 
With Topt^raphical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W, Wilson, K.C-B, S "Ols. 
31. bd. each. 

JOYOB'B Soleatifio Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 51. 

JUKES-BROWNK (A. J,), The 
Building of the British Islea: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illuslrated by numerous 
Mapsand Woodcuts. zndEditlon, 
revised, Ts. dd. 

Student's Handbook of 

Physical Oeology. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. 2nd Edition, much en- 
la rj;ed, IS. dd. 

JULIAN, the Emperor, Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazianien's Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 51. 

JUSTIN OOBNELIUS NBPOS, 
and BUTBOPIU3, Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JCrVENAL, PEHSIUa. SOL- 
PI CIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5J. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of WoodMl's Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
31. hd. each. 
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KAMT'S OrlUqne of Pun B«Mon. 
Trarslated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. y. 

Prolegomsna uid- Meta 

phrilotHFoundatloDi ofKatoral 
Solonoe. TnmslaledbyE. BeKoTt 
Bax. 5J. 

KEiaHTLKT'S (Thomai} My- 
thology of Auolent QreBM aad 
Italy. 4th Edition, levised by 
Leonard Schmiii, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With I a Plates frain the Antique. 

Tftlry Mythology, illiutralive 

of the Romance and Snpentitioa 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Ediiion, with FrontUpiece by 
Cruik^-honk. y. 

IiAFONTAQTZi'BFablM. Tiani- 
1a,ted into English Vcisc by Elitui 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M, Gibbi 31. M. 

LAUABTINS'S HlstoiT of the 
aiMndlata, Translated by H.T. 
Kyde. 3 vols. 3* , 6d. each'. 

History of the Reeto»tloi] 

of Honarohy in Franoe (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3^. 6if. each. 



LAMB'S (Oharlei) Sfoays of SUa 
and EUlana. Complete Edition. 
y.6d. 

Speolmena of Ungllih Dra- 

matio PoeU of tbe Time of 
KllEabetli. 31. 6a. 

Memorials and Lettera of 

Char.es Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hailitt. 2-vols. 
3J. 6rf. each. 

LANZI'S Hlsl^iry of Fainting In 
Italy, from ilie I'eriod of the 
Reviral of the Fine Aits to the 
End of the Eighteenlh Century. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 
3 vols. 3^. &I. each. 



LAPPBNBIlRa'S HlBtory of 
Sngland under Uie Anglo- 
Saxon Zlnga. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S-A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Otti. a vols. 
31. M. each. 

LECTOEES ON PAINTING, 



LEONARDO DA VINOI'S 
Treatlae on PaiuUng. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo iiy John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plate*. 51. 

LEPSIUS'B Letters &cm Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Penlniula of 
Slnal Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 51. 

LESSING'S Dromatlo Worka, 
Complete. Edited b^ Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lesang 
by Helen ^mmein. 2 vols, 
ji. W. each. - 

— ~- Laokoon, Dnunatlo Notea, 
and the Bepretentatlon 01 
Death by the Anolenta. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3/. 6d. 

LILLY'S Introduotlon to Aatro- 
logy. With a Grammar op 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 51. 

LiVY'S Hlator; of Rome. Trans- 
lated by Dr. SpUlan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols- 51. each. 

LOCEE'S PtallaaopMoal Works. 

Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3j. 6rf. each. 

Life and Lettera: By Lord 

King. 31. 6J. 

locshabt (J. a.)— ,s^ Bukns- 
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LODGE'S PortraiUor niuatriom 
Psreonages of 0reat Britain, 
wilh Bic^aphjcal and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio 
graphics unabridged. S vols. 51. 

LONGFELLOW'S Prose 
WorkE. With 16 fall page Wood 
Engrftvings. Jj. 

LOUDON'S (Mm.) Natural 
Htetory. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
namerous Woodcut Illus. y. 

LOWNDES' BibUographar's 
Uanual of Sngllsh Literature. 
Enlareed Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, p. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, l/. ±1. 

LONQtTS. DaphnlB and Chloe. 
—Sa Grmk Romances. 

LUOAH'S Pbaraallft. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 51. 

LITOIAN'S Dlal<«aflB ot the 
OodB, of the Sea Ckida, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard WillUras, M.A. 51. 

LUaRETinS. Translated by the 
Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

L U T H ER'S Tablo-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
Hailitt. 31. M. 

Autobiography. — Set 

MlCHBLET. 

MAOHIAVELLl'S Krtory of 
Plorsnoe, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir o( 
Machiavelli- 31- W. 

UALLET'S Northern AnBqul- 
tJes, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
IJIeratiire, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians- Translated by Rishno 
Percy. Revised and Enla^t 



MANTELL'S (Dr.) Petrl&otlDtiB 
and their Teaohlngfl. With nu- 
merous illustiative Woodcuts. 61. 

Wonders of Oeoli^y. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F G.S. With a coloured 
Geol<^cal Map of Et^gland, 
Plates, and upwards ol 200 
Woodcuts, 1 vols. 71. 6rf. each. 

MAMZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ' I Pio- 
messi Sposi,' By AlesMndro 
Manioni. With numerous Wood 



BIAROO POLO'S Tianis; the 
Translation ot Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MAERTAT'S (Oapt R.N.) 
Uaatemuia Iteady. Wilh 93 
Woodcuts Jj. (W. 

Mladon; or. Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dabiel. 
jj. 6a!. 

Pirate and Three Outtors. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarfeon Stanfield, 
R.A. y. 6d. 

Privatesreman. S Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 31. 6a 

SetUen In Oanada. 10 En- 
gravings hy Gilbert and Dalziel. 
31. 6rf, 

Poor Jaok. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 31. W. 

Peter Simple With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 31. 6d. 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full-page Illustrations. 3J. 6rf. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrama, complete- 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one 01 more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, ft. 6d. 
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MARTINBAU'S (Harriat) HlB- 
torjr of England, from 1800- 
1815. Ji. (td. 

HlBtory o( the Thirty YaaM' 

Peace, a.d. i8is-4S- 4 ""'s- 
31. bd. each. 

Set Camte't Fasxtive Philosophy _ 

MATTHEW PARIS'a EnglKh 
History, from the Year 1233 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 51. each. 
MATTHEW OP WBSTMIN- 
STBR'S Plowera of HlHtopy, 
from ihe lieginning of the World 
toA.D.1307. TranslalcdbyC. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5j. each. 
MAXWBLL'S Viotorloa of Wel- 
iDgton and the Brltlab Armies. 
Frontiapiece and 5 Porlraits, 51- 
MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. y. dd. each. 
MICHAEL ANQBLO AND 
RAPHAEL, tbelr Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aad Quatre- 
inere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 51. 
MICHELET'S Luther's Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hailiti. With an Appendix (iio 
pages) of Notes. 3J. (xi. 

History o( the TVench Bevo- 

lutlon from its eailtesl indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
y.ed. 
MIGNET'S History of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3J. 6rf. 



various sources by J. W. M. GLbbs. 

y.6d. 

MILLER (Professor). History 
PbilOBophlcally Ulustrated.fiom 
the Fall of Ihe Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 
Jj. bd. each. 



MIIjTON'S Prou Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vole. Ji.W. 

Poetloal Works, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
I^adise Lost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Heniy 
G- Bohn. Illustrated with 120 



MITFORD'S (MlBB) Our TQlage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel, z vols. 31. W. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dnunatio Wrarks. 

A new Trauslation Id English 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3^. 6d. each. 

UONTAOn. The Letters and 
Worka of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
giandson. Lord Whamclifie's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits, z vols. $s. each. 

MONTAiaNE'S Essays. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hailitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
31. 6d. each. 

MONTESgniEU'S Spirit ot 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. I vols. 3j. 6rf. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 

By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Blc^^phickl Intro- 
duction by Moncme D. Conway. 
3 vols. y. 6rf. each. 

UOBPHY'S Qames ot Cheai. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes b^ J. Liiwentbal. ^, 
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UUDIE'S BrlUili Birds; or, Hii- 
toij of the Feathered Tiibes of the 

British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L, Martiii. With 52 Figures 
or Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
E^s. 1 vols. 

iraANDBJR (Dr. A.). Hlatory 
of the OhruUan It«llglon and 
Church. Tians. from the German 
bfj. Torrey. to vols. 3J.6if. each. 

Life of Jeaoi ChriBL Trans- 
lated br J- McClintock and C. 
BlumcQthaL 31. 6rf. 

Hlahnr of the Flaatlng and 

Training of the ahrlatlan 
Ohnioh by the ApoetleB. 
Translated by J. E. Rylimd. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each. 



NIBBLONaEN LIED. The 

Lay of the Hlbelonga, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice lloiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NXW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Oreek. Griesboch's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
(he page, and Parallel References 
in ^e margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Bv an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages, ^s. 

The Lexicon may lie had sepa- 
rately, price 2s, 

NIOOLINI'S HUtoty of the 

JesTilta ; their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With S 
Poruaits. if. 



NORTH (B.) Utw of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Gnild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Aillo- 
bit^iapby of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3T0IS. 
31, 6d. each. 

NUaSNT'S (Loid) UomorlaU 
of Hampden, fala Party and 
TlmsB. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 51. 

QOELET (B.) Hlatory of the 
Saraoens and thatr Oonqueats 
In Syria, Perala, and Hgypt 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic m the University of 
Cambridge. 31. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH CHROK- 
lOLES, including Ethelwerd's 
Chronicle, Assei's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's British 
History, Gildas, Nennins, and the 
spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5/. 

OUAI7 (J. C.) The areat Indian 
Eplos: the Stories of the Rama- 
VANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3^. 6ii. 

OEDERIOOS VITALIS' Eoole- 
siastloal Hlatory of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A, To which is 
added the Chronicls op St. 
EVROULT. 4 vols. 51. each. 

OVID'S Worfa), complete. LJtnally 
translated into Prose. 3 *oli> 

PASCAL'S Thonehte. Translated 
from the Text of M. Augliste 
Mohnier by C. K^an Paul. 3rd 
Edition, y. W- 
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FAXrLI>S (Dr. B.) Life of AlOred 

the OreaL Translated from the 
Gennan. To which is appended 

Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Virsion 
OF Okosius. With I. literal 
Translation interpagcd, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammas 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe, ^i. 

PAUS&NIAS' Deiorlptlon at 
Owax. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 51. each. 

PEL&HSON'S Expoattion of the 
Creel. Edilcd by E. Walford, 
M.A. y. 

PBFTS' Diary and Oorwapond- 
enoe. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A,, from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Ediled by Ijitd Htay- 
brookc. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. 5/. each. 

PERCY'S Rsllqnea of Analeot 
EngllBb Poetry- With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
saiy. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A-M. a vols. jr. bd. each. 

PEBSnrS. — Sie Jdvrnal. 

PETRASCH'S Sonnets, Trl- 
timphs and other Poema. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. S-"- 

PHILO - JtJD.«lUS, Worka of. 
Translated by Prof. C D.Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 51. each. 

FICKBRING'S HlitoiT of the 
Eaoea of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of thb 
Natural Historv of Man by 
Dt. riall- With a Map of the 
World and 13 coloured Plates, p. 

PINDAE. Translated Into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added tha Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. \t. 



PLAlf OHX, Hiriorr of Britldi 
. OoatumB, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Plancbi, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, ^t, 
PLATO'S Works. LJterally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 51. each. 
I,— The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Fhxdo, Go^ias, Pro- 
tsgoras, HHcdnis, ■niesEtetus, 
Eulhyfiron, Lysis. Trani- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II. — The Republic, Tinneus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 

III— Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylos, 
Parmenides.and the Banquet. 
Translated by U. Burges. 
tV.— Philehus, Charmides. Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
agcs. Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 
v.— The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 
VI.— The Doubtfiil Works. Trans- 

lated by G. Burges. 
^_ Summary and Analysla ol 
tHe Dlologtiea. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. S^- 
PLAtJTUS'S Comedlea. Trans- 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A- 3 
vols. y. each. 
FLINT'S Natural Htatory. 
Translated by the late John 
Boslock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T- 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 51. each. 
FLINT. The Lettera of FUny 
the Tounger. Melmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F- C. 
T-Boaanquet, M.A. S^. 
PLOTINOa, Select Worha of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry's Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
RA., M.R-A.S. y. 
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PLTTTABOH'B Utw. TianEUled 
by A, Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 TOls. 3^. bd. eaj:h. 



Moiala. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. is. 

P0STB7 OF AMERICA. Se- 
les tlouB fiom One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. LintoQ. 31. 6rf. 

POLITIOAL OTOLOP^DIA. 
A DloUonnry of Political, Con- 
Blitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3^. dd. each. 

POPE'S Poetlool Worka. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbers. With numerous lUus 
trations. 2 vols. 51. each. 

Homer's ni&d. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman's Designs. 5/. 

Homer'a Odyaaey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
l^ the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 51. 

Life, including many of his 

I-etters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

PODSHKIN'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Diughtei — Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— The Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 



PBSSOOTT'S OcmquBtt of 

Meiloo. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 31. m. each. 

Conquest of PeriL Copyright 

edition, with the noles of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 31. 6if. each. 

Belga of Ferdtoand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3;, bd. each. 

PROPERTIDS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from variolis sources. 

PBOTERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Repubiicalion 
of Ray's Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabeticallndex; inwhich 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. Sj. 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Torelgn. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H. G. Bohn 51. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Verm, Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with Che prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the kflown 
Marks and Monograms, By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5J. ; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, ios. dd. 

PROUT'S {Father) RollquBB. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rev. F, 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Madise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. %i. 
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gnlMTILIAlTB 
Oratorr. or Edocation of ui 
Orator. Truialated by the Rev. 
J, S. Watsoo, M.A. 3 vols. Jj 

RAOINS'S (Jean) Dnnutla 
Worka. A metrical Eoglish ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oion. 3 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 

BAKKB'B HM0T7 of tha Popei, 
tbeii Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testsintiam in the l6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. -3 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

Hlatory of Scoria and the 

Sarrlaa Bevolntlrax. With an 
Account of the Insunecdon In 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
p.6d. 

REOBXiATIONS InSHOOTma. 
By ' Craven.' ^ith 62 Engiavir^ 
on Wood after Harvey, and g 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A Cooper, R.A. 51. 

BENNUE'S Inseot Arohltaotiiie. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations, ^i. 

RETNOLD'S (Sli J.) Uterary 
WorkB. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
z vols. 31. 6d. each. 

BICABDO on the TriuolplaB of 
FollUoEil SooQomy and Taza- 
aoa. Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 51. 

RIOHTER (Jean Paul Prlodrioh). 
Lerana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3-'- ^' 

Flower, Pnilt, and Thorn 

Fleoog, or the Wedded life. Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenlcaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kubschnapptel. 
Newly tiaosbted by Lt. -Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3;. 6ii. 



BOaSB DB HOVKDEirS Am- 



and of other Countries of Europe 



uprising 

the History of England from the 
Descent ot the SaioiiG to a.d. 
1235, (brmerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. p. eiu±. 
ROME In the NDfETBEHTH 
CBNTtrKT. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle A^es, and the Monuments 
ofModem Times. ByC.A.Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings, a vols. 

— ■ See BCKN and Dvkb. 

ROSOOS'S (W.) Life and FodU- 

filiate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. a 
vols. 3j. W. each. 

Life of Lorenzo de* Medlcd, 

called ' the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, dec. 1 0th 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Ro«coe by his Son. 3/. 6ii. 

SUSSIA History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled iiom 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
1 vols. 31 6d. each. 

SALLUST, l-LORXIS, and VEL- 
LBIUS PATERCULITS. 
Traoshited by J. S.Watson, M.A. 



I.— History of the Thiity Years' 



Contained iu Bolm'i Lihrarits. 
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SCHiLLBit's Works latUiHUtd. 
ri.— Hislory of the Revolt in the 
Netbertands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Anlwetp, and 
thenisturliancesinFrance 

E receding the Reign ot 
[enry IV. 
III.— Don Carlos, Miry Stuart, 
Mud of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, logethei with the 
Use of the Choms in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 
Tbese Dramas are aU 
translated in metre. 
IV.— Robber* ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 



v.— Poems. 

VI . — Essitys,£sthetical and Philo- 

VII.— Wallenslein's Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wflllenstein,WimaniTell. 

SCHILLER EUld aOETHH. 
CcoTeHpondeiice betneGn, from 
A.D. 1794-1S05. Translated t^ 
L. Dora Schmili. zvola. jr, 6rf. 

SCHIiEaEL'S (F.) LeotureB on 
the Fhlloeopb; of Life and the 
phlloBOpby of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A, J. W. Mor- 
rison, M,A. 31. 6d. 

LeotnrsB on" lbs History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. 31.6a. 

Leotuxed on tlte FhlloEophy 

ofHlatory. TransUted by J. B. 
RoberUon. 31. 6d. 



SaHLBQELS LeotnreB on 

Modem HUtrar, ti^elber with 
the Lectures entitled Cksst and 
Alexander, and The Banning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Puicell and R. H. Whitetock. 

.aSstlietlo and MlBoaUaneouia 

Worka, Translated ty E, /. 
Millingtoo. 31. td. 

SCHLSaGL (A. W.) Leatures 
oa DnunaUo Art and Llteratnre. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. y. bd. 

SOHOPENHAnER on the Four- 
fold Root of the Prinoiple of 
SoffloleDt Rea«on. and On the 
WIU In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5(. 

— ~ BaaayB. Selected and Trans- 
lated. Wiih a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5J. 

SOHOTTW'S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A, Henftey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 5j. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Algei. y, bd. 

Early Letters. Originally pub- 

bliahed by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
31. 6rf. 

SENEOA on Ben^ts. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3'- W- 

Minor Eaaays and On Olem- 

enoy. Translated hy A. Stewart, 
M.A. IS. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatlo 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare's Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmilz. 2 vols. 31. bd. 
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SHAKBBPEAilB (WUllam). A 

Liteiaiy Bii^aphy b; Karl Elie, 
Ph,D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dorti Schmitz. }i, 

SHARPE (8.) The History of 

BBTPt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conouest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 64D. By Samuel Sharpe, 
3 Maps and upwards of 400 lllus- 
Irative Woodcuts. 3 vols. 51. each. 

SHSRIDAIf'S DtmxwUo Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G.S. 
3s. 6d. 

SISMONDI'S Hlatoiy of tha 
Literature of the South at 
Btirope. Translated byTbomas 
Roscoe. 3 vols. 31. 61/, each. 

STNONTMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Word* and iheir 
Oppoaltoa. Collected and Con- 
trasted by Ven. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition, y. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMI- 
NATED. A Dictionary of 
Synonymous Words in the Eng- 
ILsh language, showii^ the 
Accurate signification of words 
of similar meaning. Illuslraled 
with Quotations from Standard 
Writers. With the Author's 
latest Coneclions and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 61. 

SMITH'S (Ad&m} The Wealth of 
NationH. Edited by E Belfort 
Bax. z vols. 3J. 6i/. eacb. 

Thoory of Hond SentlmBnta ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of LanguaRes ; 10 which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 31. 6'^. 

SMYTH'S (Profaasor) Leoturee 
ou Modem History; from the 
Irruption of the Northern Malions 
10 the close of the American Re- 
volution, a vols. 31. 6d. each. 



SM7TH'3 (Professor) IieotaMB 
on tbe Fronoh Revolutiim. 
3 vols. 31. 6ii. each. 



SMOLLETT'S Adventures 01 
Boderlok Bandom. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruiksbank'i Illustrations. 31. 6</. 

AdTsnturei of Perecrlne 

PloUe, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Biblic^aphy and Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, ivols. ii.6tl. 

The EzpodlUon of Hum- 
phry Cltaker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank's Illustrations. 

SOCRATES (surcamed Soholas- 
Uqub'). The Eooleslastloal HU' 
toryot(A.L>. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5>. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 

A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, Sc, bf E. P. 
Coleridge. J.. 

SOUTHBT'S Life of NeOsoh. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50 Engravings on Sleel aitd 
Wood. Si- 

— '— Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. 51. 

Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Mited by 
John Dennis. i).6J. 

SOZOMBM 8 Bcolesl.stlBal His- 
tory. Ciintprising a History ol 
Ihe Church from A.D. 334-440. 
Translated from the Greek. To- 
gether with the ECCLBSIASTICAL 

HisTORy or Philostorgius, as 
epitomised by Pholius. Trans- 
Uled firom the Greek by Rev. E. 
WaUotd, M.A. fr. 



ContMtted in Bokn's Libraries. 



SPINOZA'S ChlefWorks. Trans- 
lated, with IntroiIuction.hyR.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5 J. each. 

STANLEY'S ClasslSed SyaopaiB 
of the Prinolpal Painters of the 
Dutoli ssd Flemish Schools. 
By Gec)rge Stanley. S^. 

ST AElLma'S (MlM)Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Sleel Enpav- 
ings. SI 

STAUNTON'S Oheu-FlByer-s 
Handbook. APopularandScien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. t,s. 

Cheea PrazlB. A Supplemeni 

to the Chess- player's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open' 
ings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games- 
Annotated, <,!. 

ChBSH -player's Compoiilon. 

Cnmlirising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. 51. 

Chesa Tournament of 1851. 

A Collection of Games played al 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes, ^j. 

STOCEHASDT'S Ezperlmeiitsl 
Chemistry. A f landbook Tor the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, revised 
throughout. 51. 

STRABO'S Oeogtaphy. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A-, 
and II. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 



STUART ami RETBTT'S AaU- 
qulties of Athens, atid other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, aGlossaryof Terms used 
in Grecian Archileclure. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. ;f. 



Thom.son, revised by T. Forester. 

SWIFT'S Prose Works. Edited 

by Temple Scott. With a Bio. 

graphical Introduction by the Right 

Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 

With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

12 vols. 31. 6d. each, 

[ y«!s. I.- VI. &■ VI/l.-X. nady, 

I.— A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 

of the Books, and other 

early works. F.dited by 

Temple Scott. With a 

Biographical Introduction 

by the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. Lecky. M.P. 

II.-TheJoutnalto Stella. F^ited 

by Frederick Ryland,M.A. 

With 2 Portraits of Stella, 

and a Facsimile of one of 

the Letters. 

ril.& IV.— Writings on Religion and 

the Church. Edited by 

Temple Scott. 

ind Political 
Tracts (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott. 
The Drapier's Letters. 
With facsimiles of Wood's 
Coinage, &c, Edited by 
Temple Scott. 
-Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

[/« Ike frtss, 



-His 
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Swift's Prosb Works ctnHmud. 
VIH.— GuUiver'a Tta»els. EtUled 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 
K,— Contributions to the 'Ex- 
aminer,' 'Tatler,' 'Spec- 
tator,' &c. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 
X.— Historic^ Writings. Edited 
by Temple Scott. 
XI. — LitCTaiy Essays. 

[In firtparatitm. 
XII.— Index and Bibliography. 

[/« pnparcUien. 

STOWB [Hra.H.B.lTTtiole Tom's 
Cabin, or Life among th« Lowly. 
Wivh Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. }. Sherman. With S filll- 
page Illustiations. 31- ftd. 

TACITtTS. The WorkB of. Liler- 
ally translated. 3 vols. Jj. each. 

TAIJiSOF THE aSNU; oT.lhc 
Delightful Lessons of Iloram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
Ihe Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 13 Steel 
Eogiavings. SJ. 

TASSO'S JsrUBSJem DellTared. 
Translated into English Spensenai) 
Veise by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 34 Wood- 
cuts by -niurston. 51. 

TATLOR'B (BUbop Jetemr 1 
H0I7 LlTlng and Dylna. wilh 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion lilted to all Occasions and 
furnishcdforallNecessities. y.ftd. 

TEN BRINK — Stt BbinK. 

TERENCE Emd PHJKDBUS. 
literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. Towhichisadded.SMART's 
M BTRI c ai-Vehs ionofPh^bdhus. 

THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CH1J3, and TYKT^tTS. liter- 
M!y translated by the Rev. J. 



Banks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. Ji. 
THEODORST and EVAaRIUS. 
Histories of the Chuccb from a. p. 
333 to A.D. 427; and from A.n. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek, p, 
THIERRY'S HlBtory of the 
Oonqueat of England, br tha 
Normans ; its Causes, and its 
Consequences in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Translated 1:^ William Hazlitt. 
3 vols. T^. bd. each. 
THU'CTDIDES. The Palqpon- 
neoian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale, a vols. 
3r. dd. each. 
. .-.- An Analyaia and Summary 
of. With Cbronologieal Table of 
Events, iSc By J. T.Wheeler, Sj. 
THUDICHUlf (J. L. W.) ATtM- 
Use on WlnoB: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Viniecation. By J. L. W, Thudi- 
chnm, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Load.). 
Illustrated. SL- 
URB'S (Dr. A.) Ootton Manafoo- 
ture of Qreat Britain, systemati- 
cally inveslieated. Revised Edit. 
by P. L- Simmonds, With 150 
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Philosophy of Mannfaotureo. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. Wilh numerous Figures. 
Doublevolume. 7J. ^. 

TASARTS Lives of ths most 
EmlTwnt Patators, Scmlptors, 
and Arohlteota. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3/. 61/. each. 

TIBOIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by .A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S,E. With Portr^jf, 



Contained in Sokn's tihrarUs. 



VOLTAIRD'S Talea. TiaosUted 
by R. B. BoBwell. Vol. I., coo- 
taining Bebouc, MemnoD, Cao- 
dide, L'lDg^Dii, uid olhet Tales. 
31. W. 

WALTON'S Oomplete Angler, 
or the ContemplatiTe Man's Re- 
creation, by Iiaak Walton and 
Chailes Cotton. Edited by Ed- 
ward JcBse. To wblch is added 
an account of Fiahiog Stations. 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohtu 
With Pottiaitand 203 Engravings 
on Wood and a& Engravings oa 
Steel. 5/. 

Uvea of Bonne, Hooker, *o. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
BuUeit, with a Memoir of Iiaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling, With 



WttLLmaTONpLlTeof. By 'An 

Old Soldier.' From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings, y. 

Vlotorlsa of. Sit Maxwbll. 

WERNER'S Tamplara In 
Oypyiu. Translated by E.A.M. 
Lewis. 31. 61'^ 

WESTROPF (H. IC.) A Hand- 
book of ATohsolog7, Egyptian, 
Oreak, Btniaoan, Romaa. By 
II. M. Wealropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very 
Illustrations. 51. 



WHITE'S NBtnral HlHtoir of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists' Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir Willizim Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. Jj. 



WHEATLEfS A RaUonal niua- 
tratlon of tba Book of aammoii 
Prayer, y. 6d. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names of 
FlatioD, Dictionary of. Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap- 
pellations olten referred to m 
Literature and ConversatioD. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. ^. 

WIBSELER'S Ohjonologloal 
SynopslB of the Four Qiiepelo. 
Translated by the Rev, Canon 
Venables. 31. 6rf. 

WILLIAM of UALICBSBXTRT'S 
CltTonlola of the ElngH of Eng- 
land, from the Earliest Pen >! 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. y- 

XBNOPHON'S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. SI. each. 

TOTJNa (Artlivir). TraTala In 
Fianoe during the years 1787, 
1788. and 1789. Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 31. &d. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the itale 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 31. (>d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lect ion of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
and German. Edited by B.Thorpe. 
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HEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scoti. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W, E, H. 
Lecky, M.P. In ll volumes, 3/. 6d. each. 

Vol I.— 'A Tale oil Tub,' ' The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works, . Edited by Temple Scott. With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. Poitrait and FacsimUes. 

Vol. II.— 'The Journal to Stella.' Edited -by F. Ryland, MA. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of StelU. 

Vols. III. and IV. — Writings on Religion and 'ihe Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and bcsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles. 

Vol. VI.— The Drapier's Letters. Edited by Temple ScotL With 
Portrait. Reproductions of Wood's Coinage and facsimiles of title 
pages. 

Vol. VIII.— Gulliver's Travels. Edited 1^ G. R. Denms. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

Vol, IX — Contributions to ' The Tatkr,' ' The Examiner,' ' The 
SpecUtor,' and ' The Intelligencer.' Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Ponriut. 

Vol. X.— Historical Writings. Edited by Temple Scott. With 
Portrait. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author's latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by Geo^e Parker Winship. 
3 vols. 31. 6d, each. 

PRESCOTT'S CONQUEST OF PERU. Copyright edition. 
Edited by John Foster Kirk, z vols. 31. 6a. each. 

PRESCOTT'S FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyright 
edition. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 3 vols. 31. dd. each. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor ot 
'Gray and his Friends,' &c., late Clark Lecturer at Trinity Collie, 
Cambridge. Vol.1. y.6d. iVd. IJ.iHtkt Prm. 



BELL'S HANDBOOKS 

OP 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 IllustntioDs and Photogtavure Frontispiece. 51. net each. 

Thf fellirwing VelumtS have haa issued : 
ANDREA PEL SARTO. ByH. GuiNKiss. and Edition . 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Gkobgb C. Williamson, Litt.D. and Edition. 
BOTTICELLI. By A. Strkbteb. 
BRUNELLESCHL By Leadke Scott. 

CARLO CRIVELLL By G. McNeil Roshforth, M.A. 
CORRECIGID. By Selwvn Bbinton, M.A. 
DONaTFLLO. By HoPB Rea. 
FRANCIA. By Geohcb C. Wh.uamson, Lili.D. 
GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated hy Clara Pdl. 
GIORGIONE. By IIekbktit Cook, M.A. 
GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By liie Marcmesa Burlamacchi. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Ceuttwell. 
MEMLINC. By W. H. Jame< Wfale. 
MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Cower, M,A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO, By G. C. Wiliiamson, Litt.D, 
I'lERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn Maech PuiLLiprs. 
RAPilAEL. By H. Strachbv. 2nd Edition. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bkll. 
SODOMA. By ibe CoNi ESSA I.orbnzo Prluli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. STOt;r.iiTO.N IIolborn, M.A. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 
WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Stalby, EA. 
WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M,A., F.S.A. 

/« pnpatatian. 
EL GRECO By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.D., Ph.D. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Eowabd McCurdv, M.A, 
PAOIX) VERONESE. By Rogbb E. Fey. 
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CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

IHwlralld by BVAM SHAIV 
With Imtroductions and Glossaribs by JOHN DEKNfS. 



Printed al the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo-, price ii. (>d. net per volame, 
in cloth, gilt ; or 2s. net in limp leathn ; also a few copies, oa Japanese 
vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 51. net per volume. 

Ifow Complile in 39 Voluma. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH. 

ANTONY AND CLEOP\TRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 



AS YOU LIKE IT. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

CORIOLANUS. 

CYMBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

JULIUS CESAR. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. 

KING HENRY IV. Part U. 

KING HENRY V. 

KING HENRY VL Part L 

KING HENRY VI. Part II. 



MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

THE TEMPEST. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 
KING HENRY VI. Pan HI. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
KING HENRY VIH. TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN, TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER'S TALE. 

KING RICHARD IL POEMS. 

KING RICHARD HI , SONNETS. 




Kew Editiona, le&p. Sto. St. 6d. «aah net 

THE ALDINE EDITION 



BRITISH POETS. 

'TUfl Bxaolknt Adltion of tho Bngliflh oUfldcfl, with t^olr oomplata taxta V 
■oholorlj intTDdiutioiu, oro Bomethinf^ very different froia the ohmp volomaH 
ttEtnoti thioh are jiut now so mncb too tjommoD.' — St. Jariu^i Qaz^ttfl. 

' An eraallent miai, Siiuill, hondj, and oainplel«.'— Satuntau Benuu. 



UenMde. Edited b;B«v. A. Dyee. 
Beattle. Edited b; Ber. A. Dyi 
*BlEike. Edited by W, M. BoBMttl. 
•BuniB. Edited b; Q. A. Aitken. 



Butler. Edited b;B 



). JohnBon. 



OampbelL Edited bv His Son- 

inJaw, the Ber. A. W. HilL Witt 
Uemoir by W. AUinghsm. 

Ohattertoo. Edited b; the Bev. 



OhurohlU. Edited byJaa. Eannnj. 
•Oolarldge. Edited by T. Aahe, 

B.A. ByoIb. 

Colllna. Edited by W. Mot 

Tbomsa. 
Oowpei. Edited by John Bioofl, 

7. B.A 3 voli. 
Drydm. Edited by tbe Bev. B. 

Hooper, II .A. G toIb 
OoldsmlUi. Beviied Edition by 

Anstjo Doheon. With Portrait. 
•O-iay. Edited by J. Biadehsn, 

LL.D. 
Herbert. Edited by tbe Bev A.B. 

•Herrlok. Edited by George 

S^Dtibar;.' 3 >ob. 
'Keats. Edited by the late Lord 

Houghton. 
* Thus TOlwoH tov a1^ ^ ^^ baond in 
mnd baok hj fileeaaa WMta, : 



Etrke White. Edited, wltb a 

Uemoir, bj 8ir H. NLoolfti. 

UUton. Edited by Dr. Btadebnw. 

StoIi. 

FuneU. Edited by G. A. Aitkeo. 
Pope. Edited by O. B. Dennis 

With ICamoii bj John Dennig. 3 Tola 
Prior. Edited by B. B. JobnBon 

Kalelgli and Wotton. With Se- 



Rogera. Edited by Bdvitrd Bell, 

H.A. 
Soott. Edited by John Dennis. 

Shakeapaore'a Poems. Edited by 

Shelley. Edited by H. Bniton 
FDcman. 6 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. G toIb. 

Snrrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 



Thomeon. Edited by the Bev. D. 

0. Torey. 2to1b. 
V a Ugh an. Saored Foema and 

pious B- ■ ■ 



a.iffta. 



Wyatt Edited by J. leowell. 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 
Tb* OnlT B«riM Un»d kt ■ 



tha llrst imnk li 



' Tlifl bfwt iDstmctlcni 

SmaU Std. di 
Orlokat Bj the Hon. and Bev. 

E. Ltitcltob. 
OraqneL B; Lieal.-Ool. tbe Hod. 
H. O.HHDKI- 



agiiaah TeaulB. By Ensrii 
Tennis and Raaketa and FtreB. 



gui« and iporU bf (b« bub aothoritiei, a 



ud R«T. J. i 



•"I" 



Etebabd. 



Oolf. _, _, _ 

DoohU TP]. 2i. 
Rowtea and Sculling 

S^Uiig.B7E.F.Eiii<)ai,dbl.Tol.2<. 
Swimming, B; Uabtin ud J. 

Camping out. B7 A. A. Hiodon- 

■Li.. DoahlB »oL 21, 
Canoeing. Bj Di. J. D. Hattahd. 



. Donblt .__ _. 

AtMetloB. B7 H. H. Gbiitih. 
Riding. B; Vf. A. Eibb, T.O. 

Douhlsiol. 2i. 

LadlsB' siding. B;W.A.Ebbh,T.O. 
Boxing. BjKG. AjiJiAHsoN-WniH. 

With Frefitorr Not* by Bat Mnllin«. 
Feuotng. B7 H. A CouiobbDuhn. 



Cycling. B7H.H.aiti>nH.Ii.A.C., 

H.O.U., O.T.C. Wilh^Ohaplorfnr 



lata Woop. Double 



and Singlestick. 



GrnnBaUcs. B7 A. P. Jwrnm. 
Df ublo .ul, !■. 

Qymnastlo Competition and Dis- 
play BxerclsoB. Compiled by 

F. Obii. 

Indian Clubs. By 6. T. B. Cob- 

BITTKnaA.F. jBHim. 

Dumb-bells. B7 F. Qbat. 
Football — Rugby Qame. By 

Football— Aasoolation Qame. B7 

G. W. &LCOCI. RsTwad Edition. 

Hookey. By F. S. CBEewiLi.. 

New Bditioi. 
Skating. By DonaiAS Acahs. 

With e. Hiftpter for Iddin, hj Miu L. 

Ohbithui, KDd H Obaptec on Speed 

BkBlins. bj a Fen Skater. DbLTol.2i. 
Baseball. By Nbwton Cbaiik. 
BoundeTB. Fleldball, Bowli, 

Quoits, Curling, SUttlea, fto 

Bj J, H. WiLEIE and O. a MOTT. 

Danolng. By Edwabd Scott- 



THE CLDB BEBIEB OF CABD AND TABLE 8AHKB. 
' No well-r(«nlat«rt ulnb or oonntrj hoiiBO Hhonia >w without this ueefnl neriei of boob ' 
=— '■ "^0. ololh, nioatratfld. "-— '- — >■ "'■'■- 



Whist By Dt. Wm. Polb;, P.B.B. 
Bolo Whist. By Bobebt F. Obebh, 
BUlJards. By MBior-Oan. A. W. 

Dbitsoh, F.B.A.S. With a Prsracs 

hi W. J. PealL 
BUUorda. By J. P. Buchanan, 

Double voL 2>. 
Chess. By Bobbbt F. Obeem. 
The Two-Uove Chess Problem. 

Chess Openings. By I. QcKtBiBe. 
Diaughta and Baokganunon. 

By 'Bbbkbiei,' 

BaTBHl and Go Bang. 



Dominoes and Solitaire. 

B6Eiq.ue and Cribbage 

£cart6 and Buohrs. 

Piquet and Rubicon Plqnat 

Skat By Lonis Dasu. 

*,■ A Skat Booring.botA. li. 

Wrt^ftfi Quaeit inrtln ^lwg Poker, 

Napoleon, Loo, Tinfft-et-nn, As. By 

PailouT and Playgroniul Oame*. 

B7 Hn. IlAUBBBSB OOKHE. 
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BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Frofiisely Illustrated^ cloth, erovm Zvo. is. 6rf. net eacA. 



ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Aa Itinerary and DcKripiion 
Gii.i;!iHisT, A.M , M.D. Revised ami Ediied with sn 
ArchLteciure l>y Ihe Rev. T. PHRKIB5, M.A.. F.R.A.S. 



_ nERBUR'. _, 
CARLISLE ByC-fe 
CHESTKR. ByCHAK 
CHICHESTER. ByH 
DURHAM. ByJ. E. H 



HESTER. ByH. CC< 

HAM. ByJ.-* ■■ 

KLV. liy Rev. W. 



iy Rev. \ 

:ETE(t ByPaHCvAuDLBSHAW. B.J( 

_ ^OUCESTES. By H. J. L J. Massi 
HEREFORD. ByA. HuaHFisHEB, A. 



LICHFIELD. liyA. B. Cui 

LINCOLN. By A. r. Kehdbick, B.A, ard E 
MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Pkhkiks, M.A. 



OXFORD. By&ev. rtKi..iy.iAK,i.int, i.i.rt. ana Miuon, revisea. 

PETERBORO JGH. By Rev. W D. Sweeting, inri Edition, rcviaBd. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. BfO. H, Palwbh, B.A. and Edition, .evEsal. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 

ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Rob™h,A.R.LB.A. 

■— PAULS. % Rev. AgTHuK DiMoCK, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 



it.lSlilFRY. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Ai 
- - -ev. PbecvD 



WELLS. By Rei 



k'JNCKESfER. 



Fbecv Dcaehbs, M.A. 3id Edition. 
By P. W. Shbgeakt, jndlEdition, m 



Prtfaring. 
ST. ASAPH and BANGOR. By P. B. I LLANDAFF. ByHasBKBT pRi 

^1.'=^™""^,. ., ^ ST. PATRICKS, DUBLIN. 

GLASGOW. By P. Macgkkcoii Cm*l- Rjv. J. H. Bebhaed, M.A,, : 



1 CHRISTCHURCK PRIORY. By Ihe Rev. T. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L, J. Mass*. M.A 
BATH ABBEY. MALMESBURV AliBEV, ond BRAD FORD-ON -AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev, T. Perkims, M.A. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charlks Hiatt. 
STRATFORD^ON-.WON CHURCH. By Makdld BakeB- 

BELL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profunly lUustrattd. Crown Siw, clslk, 2S. dd. net each. 

CHARIRES : The Cathedral iind Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass*, M.A. 
ROUEN : Th^ CathcdTBl and Other Churches. By llie Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Chables Hiatt. 
MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. MASSi, M.A, 
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